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CHAP. TBR if 


The Birth Throes and Early Struggles 


of Transylvania Seminary 


SOME OF THE EARLY COLONISTS, ESPECIALLY IN NEW ENGLAND, PRO- 
moted the development of educational facilities. Within five years 
after Boston was founded it possessed a school. In 1642 the General 
Court of Massachusetts enacted a law compelling all parents to see 
that their children learned to read and to practice some trade. A 
quinquennium later Massachusetts proposed a system of public 
schools for the entire colony, an ideal she did not readily realize. 
Yet schools, at times public but often private, proved the rule, 
not the exception, throughout New England. Such was meas- 
urably the case in the Middle Colonies, but not in the South. In 
Virginia, as late as 1671, Governor Berkeley in his ignorance 
exclaimed: 


But I thank God, there are no free schools nor printing, and I 
hope we shall not have these hundred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged them, and libels against the best government. 
God keep us from both. 


Common schools taught the three R’s—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Grammar or Latin schools acted as preparatory schools 
to prepare boys for college. Academies for boys and girls gave a 
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somewhat wider range of studies. Virtually everywhere religion 
received much attention, in part because the schools, especially the 
private ones, received much of their support from church members. 
At an early age the pupils had to learn the catechism, and their 
reading selections came largely from the Bible. The few textbooks 
available had a strong mixture of the Scriptures and Calvinistic 
theology. The discipline was severe. The whip was ready. Wanton 
tendencies at self-expression met prompt and thorough suppression. 

Colleges even preceded the establishment of the public schools. 
In New England Harvard dates from 1636, Yale from 1701, Brown 
from 1764, and Dartmouth from 1769. Colleges in the Middle 
Colonies were likewise relatively numerous by the beginning of the 
Revolution. The Presbyterians founded the College of New Jersey 
in Princeton in 1747. The Anglicans established King’s College, 
now known as Columbia, seven years later. Rutgers, primarily for 
the Dutch Reformed faith, began work in 1766. Although the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania really dates from 1791, Benjamin Franklin 
had supplied its germ forty years earlier by opening in Philadelphia 
an “Academy” protected as much as possible from sectarian influ- 
ences. In the South was the second oldest college in the country— 
dating from 1693—William and Mary. More than any other college 
it influenced Transylvania. 

The legislation establishing Transylvania Seminary dates back 
to the Revolution. Three years before the mother country recog- 
nized our independence, Virginia enacted a law vesting specified 
escheated lands, about eight thousand acres in the county of Ken- 
tucky, “late the property of Robert McKenzie, Henry Collins, and 
Alexander McKee,” British subjects, in “William Fleming and 
twelve others, Trustees, as a free donation from this Commonwealth, 
for the purpose of a public School or Seminary of learning.” 

The objective stated was “to promote the diffusion of useful 
knowledge even among its remote citizens, whose situation in a 
barbarous neighborhood might otherwise render unfriendly to 
science.” About three years later, or in 1783, Virginia, asked to 
increase the number of trustees in order to obtain voluntary contri- 
butions, raised the number from thirteen to twenty-five, and con- 
firmed to them and their successors the eight thousand acres of 
escheated land previously vested in the trustees. The mother state 
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‘styled the governing group “Trustees of the Transylvania Sem- 
inary,” with perpetual succession, a common seal, ‘“‘and all the other 
powers and privileges that are enjoyed by the visitors and governors 
of any College or University within this State not (by this act) 
herein limited or otherwise directed.” The reservations concerned 
the rights of foreign owners and their heirs to the eight thousand 
acres. The law also exempted pupils and teachers from military 
service. 

This legislation of 1783 granted the trustees power over any 
property that might be obtained for the seminary and gave them 
the right to alienate it. There was, however, an important restriction 
on this right of sale. Any land granted to the seminary by the com- 
monwealth could be sold only by the special permission of that 
commonwealth. Legislation likewise provided that trustees and 
officers take the oath of office. If as many as twenty thousand acres 
of land are obtained by the seminary, the law declared, they shall 
be tax-exempt. The law of 1783 prospectively vested the title to 
lands in the state not in excess of twelve thousand acres “in said 
Trustees, and their successors as a free donation from the Common- 
wealth for the use of the Seminary.” Another section provided for 
the location of the seminary by the trustees in any suitable place 
or places in the district of Kentucky. Naturally those officials were 
to erect buildings, repair them when necessary, employ teachers, 
and fix salaries. ‘The law also stipulated that the semiannual meet- 
ings of the trustees occur in April and October unless altered by not 
fewer than thirteen trustees. “Five when met’ could adjourn to 
another day and the chairman at their request could call a special 
meeting of the board. 

Another section of this law stated that thirteen trustees could 
form a board to consider matters relating to the seminary. It pro- 
vided that in locating the seminary, selecting a president and pro- 
fessors, fixing salaries, and selling land at least thirteen trustees shall 
concur in opinion. Other sections related to the duties of the treas- 
urer, provided for examinations and the conferring of degrees, and 
set the method of filling vacancies among the trustees. Those 
officials were themselves to fill by ballot the vacancies as they arose 
until otherwise directed by law. The 1783 measure declared the 
trustees “accountable for their transactions touching any matter or 
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thing relating to the Seminary, in such manner as the Legislature 
shall direct.” 

Perhaps the most significant provision was that the new school 
was to be a public school, free from sectarian influences. The amend- 
ment in 1783 strengthened it. Caleb Wallace was chairman of a 
committee of six which drafted that amendment. He was a Pres- 
byterian; four other members were Episcopalians; the sixth member 
was of unknown religious affiliation. Or so insisted Dr. Raymond F. 
McLain in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society. 
‘The name of the new school the 1783 law made Transylvania Sem- 
inary. The first part of the name was a classical expression for “the 
back woods” and had appeared previously in Richard Henderson’s 
ill-fated land company. 

Most active in the early organization efforts were the Reverend 
John Todd of Hanover Presbytery, Virginia, his nephew Colonel 
John ‘Todd, who fell at Blue Licks, and Caleb Wallace. Thirteen 
pioneers met at Crow’s Station, Lincoln County, on November 10, 
1783. They were: Benjamin Logan, Levi Todd, Samuel McDowell, 
John Bowman, Isaac Shelby, David Rice, Caleb Wallace, Walker 
Daniel, Robert Johnson, John Craig, James Speed, Christopher 
Greenup, and Willis Green. They took the oath of fidelity and of 
office, and chose Ebenezer Brooks as clerk and David Rice as chair- 
man. Believing that the support from Virginia was insufficient, they 
decided to seek subscriptions and appointed a committee for that 
purpose. 

On December 11, 1783 and on March 3, 1784 the board failed 
to secure a quorum. In truth, out of thirty-six attempts to hold a 
meeting, November 16, 1783 to April 12, 1790, only half succeeded. 
No meetings occurred in the fall of 1785 or 1786, and the attempt 
in the fall of 1787 failed. No meeting occurred in the fall of 1789. 
Seven successive efforts to secure a quorum, December 28, 1784 to 
May 25, 1785 inclusive, failed. 

The most important business on November 4, 1784, as stated in 
the Seminary “Records,” related to the establishment of a school. 
The trustees voted to erect one or more grammar schools “as the 
funds of the Seminary and other circumstances will permit.” They 
next voted to erect the first school “in Lincoln County at or near 
the Reverend Mr. Rice’s present dwelling,” and to postpone to the 
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next session of the board the “propriety of erecting a greater num- 
ber” of schools. Because subscriptions were not successful, they 
urged contributions by the board members. The same meeting re- 
solved that the “price of tuition be at the rate of four pistoles by the 
year for each student, to be paid quarterly,” and authorized a com- 
mittee—David Rice, John Cowan, Samuel McDowell, Caleb Wallace, 
and James Speed—to provide a man to teach under the supervision 
of the chairman. It also referred some business matters to Christo- 
pher Greenup and authorized the clerk to secure a blank book in 
which to keep the records. 

One writer, Annie Stuart Anderson, in the Register of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society, insists that the location of the school 
was in a three-room cabin “six miles southeast of Harrodsburg and 
four miles north of Danville” in David Rice’s house on Harrods 
Run, once in Lincoln but now in Mercer County. This farm, she 
claims, from courthouse records, has been established as the Bow- 
man-Rice-Worthington-Robinson property. 

The failure of seven meetings from December 28, 1784 to May 
25, 1785 to secure a quorum could point to lack of interest, but 
more than likely it points to the difficulties of transportation and the 
dangers from the Indians who took a heavy toll of life, six of the 
first thirteen trustees. However, on May 26, 1785 the trustees secured 
that elusive quorum. The committee reported the employment of 
the Reverend James Mitchell “to continue in service three months 
from the first day of last February, who has since been induced to 
continue to the present time, and that they also directed Mr. Rice 
to endeavour to procure a Master to continue in the Service of the 
Board.” ‘The committee reported the salary of the teacher at £30 a 
year, or $100, a pound being long counted as three and one-third 
dollars. The salary was payable quarterly at the end of the quarter. 
On the other hand, the tuition of pupils was payable quarterly in 
advance. It applied to the master’s salary, the deficiency, if any, to 
be made up from other sources. A land committee to view new 
lands and to make a report was appointed. Greenup made his report 
and received instructions to protect the seminary’s interests, bound- 
aries, etc. The trustees then voted to change their stated sessions to 
“the fourth Friday in May and the Friday immediately succeeding 
the County Court-day of Lincoln in the month of October.” The next 
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day the trustees elected James Wilkinson, Harry Innes, and James 
Garrard to replace three deceased members, namely, John Bowman, 
Walker Daniel, and John Moseby. They also provided for an order 
of rules for the school under the “Tuition” of Mitchell and ap- 
pointed a committee to spend not more than £50 of the funds of the 
‘Seminary to purchase such books as they may judge immediately 
necessary and dispose of them at a reasonable price to such students 
as may apply for them and render an account to the Board of their 
proceedings therein.’”’ The committee on rules was to furnish a list 
of books ‘“‘most proper.’ A shortage of funds seems evident in the 
allowance of £50 to Ebenezer Brooks for services as clerk payable 
“out of the first money that shall come to his hands.” 

After Mitchell’s return to Virginia the school seems to have slum- 
bered more or less peacefully for a few years. Support for this view 
comes from the gap in the records, May 27, 1785 to May 26, 1786. 
And on the latter date a quorum failed to appear. About ten days 
later, June 5, 1786, Thomas Marshall and John Crittenden qualified 
as trustees. George Rogers Clark and John May did likewise on 
June 2Ist. On that date the trustees repealed their resolution of 
May 26, 1785, relative to stated meetings and set the times as the 
second Monday in April and October annually. ‘They also resolved, 
as noted in the “Records,” to ask the next general assembly “‘for a 
law to appropriate the one-sixth of all surveyors’ fees arising within 
this District and now payable to the University of William and 
Mary to the use of this Seminary.” The trustees desired trials on 
escheated lands and the authority to sell those lands. ‘They wanted 
inquisitions both on the patented and unpatented lands. A com- 
mittee of the board at the same meeting recommended a location 
of a school on the Collins Survey near a large spring. Meanwhile, 
David Rice, the chairman, was becoming discouraged or weary, prob- 
ably both, and “begged leave to resign.” At a special meeting, July 
18, 1787, the trustees answered his request and elected Harry Innes 
as chairman. Because the committee appointed to petition Virginia 
for the surveyors’ fees had failed to act, the board appointed another 
committee. It also appointed a committee to petition for escheated 
lands in the same way as for patented lands. A day later it accepted 
committee reports on surveyors’ fees and escheated lands. In diplo- 
matic language the seekers of the surveyors’ fees termed “William 
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and Mary, a Seminary which we greatly respect; but from which the 
Inhabitants of Kentucke are too remote to derive any immediate 
advantage.” 

The trustees on April 17, 1788, in a significant decision, resolved 
“that the next stated session of this Board be held at the Court- 
house in the County of Fayette.” A meeting at the old location 
failed for lack of a quorum on June 19, 1788. Meanwhile, Virginia 
had diverted the surveyors’ fees to Transylvania. On July 29, 1788, 
apparently the last meeting in Danville vicinity, the trustees in- 
structed their chairman to write to the principal surveyors and 
“ask one-sixth of the fees accruing in their respective Offices since 
the thirteenth day of December last and pay the same into the hands 
of the Chairman of this Board according to law.” 

Newspaper publicity called attention to the embryo seminary, 
comments favorable and unfavorable appearing in the early num- 
bers of the Kentucky Gazette, the oldest newspaper published west 
of the Appalachian Mountains with the exception of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette. 

Within a month after the establishment of the Lexington paper, 
in the fourth number, or on September 1, 1787, ‘‘Catholicus,” 
possibly Caleb Wallace, considered complaints relative to the delay 
in establishing Transylvania Seminary. He admitted that stately 
edifices were not possible, but declared that promising youths were 
fast advancing to manhood “in the most profound ignorance of 
political and scientific knowledge.” He urged contributions in coun- 
try produce and lands. Teachers, he said, could be paid in produce. 
We should not quit because we cannot get all we want. “Catholicus”’ 
considered three expedients. First, he discussed the appointment 
of equal numbers of teachers from each sect. This he disliked. 
Popular teachers, he believed, would proselyte. Second, he con- 
sidered the confining of student attention entirely “to mere moral 
precepts and the knowledge of things temporal; without permitting 
any Theological Tenets to be taught or Religious Exercises to be 
performed within the limits of the institution.” This would be new, 
he said, and would arouse opposition and lessen support. ‘The third 
expedient was furnishing the students with the opportunities of 
knowledge and free inquiry. This he favored. “Great is the force 
of truth, and it will prevail,” he said in quoting an old adage. Let 
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ministers of various faiths in good standing, and also teachers, preach 
or speak in the chapel. 


Thus, Sir [he insisted], I have proposed a System as unexception- 
able as that which -has been universally adopted in every age—of 
committing the Education of Youth to Parents and Guardians; 
and far more safe and rational than that of discarding all Religion 
from Seminaries of Learning through fear that the Students may 
embrace that which is erroneous. 


A few weeks later, November 10, 1787, “Paddy Money Man” 
ironically praised “Catholicus’” for rebuking the trustees on neglect 
and for showing that we should take care of the interest of our 
mortal parts that we may the more certainly secure the interest 
of our immortal parts, insinuated that preachers of the gospel were 
“right keen after the affairs of the world,” and closed: “So Sir, I 
think Measter Catholicus is a very good Christian and his gainsayers 
ought for shame to stop their mouths.” 

“A Transylvanian” about the same time in the same issue 
expressed the belief that the state or some gentlemen must take 
up the support of the school. He expressed a good opinion of the 
board, which “will never,” he said, “employ their influence to serve 
the ends of any party.” Don’t rush that board too much, he pleaded. 
When the district is ready “‘to receive benefits of this Institution, 
they will cheerfully set about their work; but they will not be 
induced by the subscriptions of one party to misapply the contribu- 
tions of others.” Yet he lamented sectarian influence from birth 
to death and emphasized the jealousy of the sects. He expressed 
the fear that the most able would control from the beginning to 
the end. The only way to prevent subservience to some sect, he 
declared, is to choose teachers equally from “different denomina- 
tions of Christians, or the board should take effectual measures to 
make the Teachers sensible that they are employed to enlarge the 
mind and not to hamper it with prejudices; that they are to promote 
virtue and the love of truth by their conversation and example; 
not to train up their pupils for the controversies of particular sects.” 

Such was not the opinion of “A Sectarian,” as stated in the pioneer 
paper, December 22, 1787. He insisted that the superstitious and 
disinterested would never promote education. The sectarian and 
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the interested must do that promotion. A Christian education is 
essential, he argued. 


Sir, I shall conclude this letter by telling you a story. [He wrote 
in a spirit prophetic of Transylvania’s future opposition.] There 
was once two young lads A, and B, who went to a school, which 
had been erected in the country by the superstitious and party spirit. 
They spent some considerable time in the diligent prosecution of 
their studies and the serious practice of virtue; and as they were 
lads of genius, made great progress. At length A in order to com- 
pleat his studies, removed to a College that was under the direction 
of the liberal and disinterested, and not many months after was 
followed by his fellow student B; whom he received with great 
appearance of joy, gave him a hearty welcome to the place, and in 
a kind of transport informed him That he had happily got clear of 
all the frightful Bugbears of Hell and Damnation. By a very short 
acquaintance B found that he was no longer the virtuous and 
amiable A, but an extravagant spendthrift and vile sodomite: which 
he viewing with surprize and compassion soon took leave of his 
friend and returned to the old seat of superstition and party spirit. 


Meanwhile, much discussion was occurring concerning Lexington 
as a school site. Of this location praise was well-nigh universal. By 
1786, Lexington, which dates from 1775, had about one hundred 
houses, several good dry goods stores, and the courts. On New Year’s 
Day, 1786, Mrs. Mary Dewees had confided to her Diary: “Lexing- 
ton is a clever little town, with a court house and jail and some 
pretty good buildings in it, chiefly log.’’ Too, such early teachers 
as Isaac Wilson and John Filson praised it highly. 

And such tributes continued. ‘Lexington is nearly central of the 
finest and most luxuriant country, perhaps on earth,’ Gilbert 
Imlay continued to insist. Joel Watkins in his Diary, May 22, 1789, 
commented on productivity and mentioned the “very beautiful 
body of Land” between Bryan Station and Lexington. About a 
year later John Pope referred to the Lexington area as one of the 
“most fertile points of Kentucky.” 

Lured by prospects of better support in a fertile and promising 
little business center with its social facilities and cheap board, the 
trustees adhered to their resolution of April 17, 1788 to hold their 
next meeting in Lexington. The board met on October 13, 1788; 
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repealing their previous recommendation relative to the land, they 
authorized leasing. A lease dated December 5th of that year and 
made by agents William Ward, Robert Johnson, and Robert Todd 
with William Telford for a hundred acres of land was to run for 
the term of Telford’s life, that of his wife, and that of Alexander, 
the son. The price to the family was “‘forty shillings good and lawful 
money of Virginia and ten and a half bushels of good wheat.” 
Within five years of the date of indenture William was to build on 
his lot No. 10, to quote the quaint phraseology: 


One dwelling house that shall be at least equal to sixteen feet 
square, of hewn logs, frame, brick, or stone work, shingled roof, 
and stone or brick chimney, also a barn of at least the same dimen- 
sions, made of good timber, plant on the said premises an orchard 
containing at least fifty apple trees, and one hundred peach trees, 
at a reasonable distance and will also properly clear and sew with 
some good meadow grass [five] acres of meadow on said lot No. 10 
or in case the said [William Telford] shall take by lease one or more 
other lots of the lands belonging to the said Seminary, he doth 
hereby covenant to make on one or more of them such buildings 
and improvements as shall be equal for each lot by him so taken 
in proportion to the buildings and improvements, hereby required 
to be made on the said lot No. 10 or in case of failure in all or any 
of the buildings or improvements shall at the expiration of the 
said first five years forfeit all rights and title to the said lot No. 10 
and all other lots of said land by him so taken. 


Of course, the trustees advertised the leasing of the land. One 
of their early announcements, taken from the Lexington Kentucky 
Gazette, November 22, 1788, reads: 


To BE LEAsED 
For three lives at December Court in Fayette County 


A quantity of Land in one hundred acre Lotts which lays near 
Lexington being the property of the Transylvan[i]a Seminary. 


Probably optimistic now with the thought of income from leased 
lands, the trustees at the stated meeting, on October 15th, decided 
to elect a teacher designated as “‘professor,’’ soon changed to gram- 
mar master. The men considered were Elias Jones and Isaac Wilson. 
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The former won 11 to 1, at least initially. His salary of £100 was 
payable quarterly from tuition money and other sources. The trus- 
tees, too optimistically, for the resolution was rescinded shortly, 
also authorized a committee to employ a grammar master at not 
more than £60 a year and an usher if the pupils exceeded 40. The 
committee, of course, was to secure the additional teachers on the 
best terms possible. ‘The trustees expected to locate the school in 
a rented house in or near Lexington. 

Isaac Wilson in response to advertisements finally offered his 
services and supplied satisfactory testimonials. He held a bachelor 
of arts degree from the College and Academy of Philadelphia. A 
committee of two examined him, and he won approval by the 
trustees on May 22nd, being hired for six months as grammar master. 
The trustees scheduled school to start June Ist “at the Public 
School-house near Lexington.” Tuition was “three pounds per 
annum.” 

Delay in the opening seems to have occurred. The trustees, on 
June Ist, authorized the hiring of four persons to repair the school- 
house, “clean and rough-lay the floor, fill up the hearth, and make 
a door to the public School-house near Lexington.” They author- 
ized William Ward to advertise the opening in the Gazette. 

The school finally got under way with Wilson as grammar master, 
or by courtesy, “president.’’ His selection removed a competitor, 
for he had already established the Lexington Grammar School. 
The two schools thus united. The tuition in these early years was 
£3 to £5 annually, payable in property, pork, corn, tobacco, and 
the like. Wilson attracted favorable publicity by holding what many 
people believe was the first college commencement in the Mississippi 
Valley in 1790. 


Friday, the 10th inst. was appointed for examination of the stu- 
dents of the Transylvania Seminary by the Trustees [read the 
optimistic account in the Gazette, April 26th]. In the presence of 
a very respectable audience, several elegant Speeches were delivered 
by the boys and in the evening a tragedy added, and the whole 
concluded with a farce. The several masterly strokes of eloquence 
throughout the performance obtained the general applause, and 
were acknowledged by an universal clap from all present. The 
good order and decorum observed throughout the whole together 
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with the rapid progress of the school in literature, reflects very great 
honour on the President. 


At the stated meeting, April 11, 1791, the trustees appointed a 
committee ‘‘to frame the Scheme of a Lottery for the purpose of 
raising £500 for the use of the Seminary agreeable to act of Assem- 
bly.” The elaborate plan of this questionable but popular method 
of raising money called in the first class for 336 prizes worth 
$1,900. There was one prize of $200, one of $100, four of $50, thirty 
of $10, one hundred of $5, and two hundred of $3. ‘There were 
1,014 blanks. The plan would raise $800 for carriage to the second 
class. In that class were: one prize for $300, one for $200, two for 
$100, six for $50, ten for $30, forty for $10, one hundred for $8, 
and two hundred for $4. There were also prizes of $17 for the 
first drawn blank and $1614 for the last drawn blank. The 362 
prizes totaled $3,333. Blanks numbered 838. The sum thus raised 
they calculated at $8662%4. The 1,200 tickets at $3.50 each were cal- 
culated to bring $4,200. The sum presumably cleared in the first 
class, $800, plus that in the second class, $86624, would equal the 
desired $1,66624 or £500. The managers expected to deduct 5 per 
cent of all prizes of $30 or more to apply on expenses and they 
stated that all prizes not asked for within six months would be 
deemed generously given to the school. Yet they failed to realize 
their expectations and funds remained scarce. 

Meanwhile James Moore had become teacher, starting September 
1, 1791, replacing Wilson whose pupils had declined from thirteen 
to five. The trustees, on October 11th, authorized Moore to look 
after the books, charge the pupils the necessary sums for the rental 
of books, and see that a catalogue of books was prepared. Twice, 
on April 9th and 10th, the trustees failed to secure a quorum. 
On April 11th, they vacated three seats for nonattendance. Moore, 
meanwhile, had kept school in his own house. The grateful trustees 
on April 12th allowed him £4 13s. 4d. extra for this service. The 
trustees also adopted a standing rule for the teacher to report pupils, 
subjects, and other matters to them. They stipulated that Moore 
or someone else be hired at £36 a year, ‘‘one half in property prod- 
ucts from rents, in addition to tuition money.” The rent for the 
school, they stipulated, should not exceed £25 a year. They also 
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admitted John Bradford’s bill of £25 17s. and called on the former 
treasurer for papers and funds, threatening a resort to the law, if 
necessary. 

The condition of the finances remained precarious. The stated 
meeting, October 8th to 10th, allowed bills of £15 to William Ward 
as surveyor and £2 2s. to Archibald Morrison for twelve days’ work 
as chain carrier. It also considered a proposal for making Lexington 
the permanent home of the seminary, but postponed action. And 
this despite the fact that the trustees authorized the chairman and 
treasurer to collect debts due the seminary, by suit, if necessary. 
They also authorized a committee to take possession of three thou- 
sand acres in Jefferson on the Ohio and to lease two hundred-acre 
lots for seven years. One half of the land could be cultivated and at 
least thirty acres must be farmed. Moore’s salary of £50 a year 
could be paid to the extent of half in commodities. To eke out this 
small salary they allowed him the tuition money and “one hundred 
acres of the reserved land, including an improvement.” Half of 
this as a maximum he could clear and improve. 

A more detailed glance at the finances seems pertinent. A balance 
of £52 4s. 9d. in the hands of the treasurer, William Morton and 
James ‘Trotter reported as “justly stated,’ apparently for 1793. In 
1791, 1792, and 1793 the trustees rated wheat at 3s. a bushel and 
corn at 6s. a barrel. They rated pork at $12 a hundredweight in 
1791 but raised it to $15 the next year. Oats had a rating of 15d. 
a bushel in 1792, and thirteen and a half pounds of sugar were 
counted 10s. 11d. 

Receipts reported April 13, 1791, presumably for a year, amounted 
to £170 13s. 2d. About £60 came from tuition money and the balance 
from the surveyors of Nelson, Madison, Jefferson, Bourbon, and 
Lincoln counties. 

From 1791 to 1793 inclusive, receipts amounted to only £333 16s. 
414d. ‘They included surveyors’ fees, rents, corn, pork, oats, and 
sugar from a camp on Reserve Land. Especially important was the 
cash from seminary lots. Expenditures included labor, making a 
fence, various supplies, “Cash for a Book to Keep the Accounts,” 
10s. paid to an attorney for legal advice, payments for “hulling” 
corn and hauling corn, work on Sunday, repairing fences, and 
salaries. The biggest claimant was James Moore who received £151 
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19s., nearly half of the total. John Bradford’s bill, however, amounted 
to £27 17s. 5d. William Morton presented a bill for ten entries— 
hardware, oil, lumber, and the like for £5 17s. 11d. ‘Errors 
excepted.” 

Meanwhile the trustees were considering the offer of the Transyl- 
vania Company, a group of public spirited citizens who wanted to 
locate the school permanently in Lexington. Although their interest 
seemed to promise more financial support, the school trustees dallied. 
On October 10, 1792, however, they promised action at the next 
stated meeting. True to their word, on April 8, 1793, they accepted 
the offer. It amounted, according to the “Minutes” to £400 “prime 
cost as nearly as at present can be ascertained” for the expenditures 
on the house and lots—about three acres, now Gratz Park. The 
high and commanding situation, with 640 acres, was reserved for 
the seat and use of the seminary “on the land granted to them by 
act of Assembly.” 

This spring meeting also witnessed other highly significant actions; 
John Bradford, for example, a prominent liberal, succeeded John 
Hawkins, who had resigned, as chairman. The trustees also made 
the stated meetings the first Monday in October and the first 
Monday in April. Perhaps unduly optimistic over the gift of the 
Transylvania Company the trustees authorized Moore “to hire 
an assistant on the best terms” possible and present the bill to them. 
At the autumn meeting they unanimously elected Moore and paid 
him £4 4s. for the use of a telescope. They also appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the school, make recommendations, and select 
an English teacher at £15 plus tuition money. The committee, 
moreover, received authority to admit not more than ten poor 
orphan boys “whose genius in the opinion of the said Committee 
deserves to be fostered.” The trustees also appointed a committee 
to petition that the board be reduced from thirteen members to 
seven. They likewise set the tuition at £4 a year payable semi- 
annually. They, moreover, authorized the president to secure an 
instructor to teach Latin and Greek classics. This official was to 
receive £50 yearly and was removable by the president. ‘That indi- 
vidual shared in the optimistic spending by being voted £100 a 
year payable half-yearly. The trustees likewise voted George Nicholas 
£10 for fee and services on the land disputes. Apparently this fall 
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meeting marked the end of temporary harmony between the con- 
servatives, normally Presbyterians, and the liberals. | 

Of course, the trustees presented their troubles, their joys, and 
their hopes to the public generally. Apparently on a Monday, as 
noted in the Gazette, September 28, 1793, some ne’er-do-wells or 
enemies forced open the door of the seminary and tore in pieces 
a number of valuable books belonging to the students and public 
library. The notice described the offender as “some mischievous, 
indisposed person. . . . Any information given to the printer that 
will lead to a discovery of the perpetrator,” it read, “will be thank- 
fully received, and ample satisfaction made.” A more joyful item a 
few weeks later, reported in the paper on October 5th, stated that 
on the next Monday at ten o’clock “will commence the annual 
exhibition of the Students of the Transylvania Seminary, to which 
the friends of science are invited.” A notice, published December 7, 
1793, also exhibited the “puffing” spirit so characteristic of the West. 
It read: 


THE TRANSYLVANIA SEMINARY 


Is now well supplied with teachers of Natural and Moral Phi- 
losophy, of the Mathematics, and of the learned languages. 

An english teacher is also introduced into the Colledge who 
teaches Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and the English Grammar. 
In this School great attention is paid to Reading; and that not 
confined to prose authors only, but to the Poets—This Seminary 
is the best seat of education on the Western waters; and it is to be 
hoped the time is not far distant when even prejudice itself will not 
think it necessary to transport our Youths to the Atlantic States to 
compleat their educations. 

Good boarding may be had in Lexington and its vicinity, on very 
moderate terms. 


Yet Moore’s reports to the board of trustees revealed troubles 
throughout his administration. They also pictured the character of 
the instruction. One report, dated September 27, 1792, stated that 
the first class studied Greek classics and natural and mathematical 
sciences; the second class, Latin classics and the principles of geom- 
etry; the third class, Latin classics only; the fourth class, one or two 
minor Latin authors only; the fifth class, the beginnings of Latin con- 
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struction; and the sixth and last class, grammar. ‘The report also ob- 
served that the rent of the house where the school was kept was now 
called for and expressed the opinion that the trustees “‘will no doubt 
think themselves under obligations to pay a part of it and will there- 
fore make arrangements for that purpose.” In the report Moore com- 
mented that he would resign at the close of the term “as my present 
finances will not admit of my continuing to hold it longer.” 

About six months later, in his report dated April 8, 1793, Moore 
commented on the irregular attendance and stated that he could 
not estimate the number of pupils for the next session. He said 
that his success was not so great as he had expected. Reasons for 
the lack of success, he wrote, included: ‘“‘unaccommodated situation,” 
lack of honorary degrees to stimulate students, and lack of appeal 
to the public. People in general do not answer our invitations to 
the examination of students. In an implied criticism of the trustees, 
he observed that he had received no instruction on academical 
discipline, order of classes, how students should be conducted in 
the higher branches of morals and logical or metaphysical science. 
He insisted that the school needed a copy of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Students continue to retire unnoticed by the trustees 
and without the usual testimonials, he said. These various draw- 
backs, he continued, will, we fear “shortly decide the fate of this 
infant school.” 

If I am in the way of progress, he stated or implied, get someone 
else as teacher, for my year is about up. Most academies, he urged, 
have four, five, or six professors. The professorships should be: 
ancient languages, geometry and mathematics, natural philosophy 
and astronomy, and geography, history, and chronology. In addition 
to the four professorships he insisted on a superintendent who would 
offer instruction in criticism, belles-lettres, logic, metaphysics, and 
moral philosophy. Yet he admitted that with the present small 
enrollment the superintendent and a teacher of languages and 
mathematics might with “great diligence” perform the teaching 
duties temporarily. He said that in the previous winter he had 
found the employment of an assistant necessary. On the whole, 
however, he was of the opinion that a teacher of languages and 
mathematics was needed at once. The superintendent, he said, 
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could be directed to make provision for moral science, logic, 
metaphysics, criticism, and _ belles-lettres. 

In his fall report, October 7, 1793, Moore stated that the pupils 
were in the several different stages of Latin and Greek languages, 
as the trustees themselves had observed at the examination. He also 
stated that he could no longer teach the grammar school. If you 
will get someone else for that, he stated, I will “discharge the duties 
of professors in whatever else may be called for and superintend 
the whole, if they should think proper to give me the appointment.” 

In his last report, made April 7, 1794, at the time of Harry 
Toulmin’s selection for the presidency, Moore observed that several 
students had been absent for the three or four previous weeks for 
reasons unknown to him. He named eighteen students on the class 
roll and listed classes or subjects as grammar, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, 
Cicero, and Greek New Testament, mathematics, natural philosophy 
and astronomy, apparently only one to a subject except for grammar. 
He offered his resignation to take effect at once, but expressed 
the hope that there would be no inconvenience resulting therefrom. 
Although he commented on the president-elect’s lucrative position 
in Virginia, he revealed little or no bitterness. He did suggest that 
_ the whispers about the president-elect should be investigated in 
the “interests and dignity of the Institution,’ and intimated that 
the new man would welcome such an investigation. 

The trustees had employed George Sutherland to aid in the school 
until ‘Toulmin’s arrival. He apparently started on April 21st, nine 
days before Toulmin took the oath of office and two days before 
he began teaching. Sutherland wrote that he had accepted with the 
idea of getting a pension that spring. He needed money, he said, 
because he had “met with a disappointment which fixes me in a 
needy condition for clothing.” In July, basing his request largely 
on need, he wrote that he did not think he could teach longer and 
requested help in getting something from the trustees for the time 
he had taught the boys. Sutherland, former head pupil and assistant, 
soon left to be replaced by Jesse Bledsoe in the Toulmin regime. 


ChE AP Ee 


Administration of Harry Toulmin 
and the Opposition Thereto 


THE TRUSTEES ON FEBRUARY 5, 1794, APPOINTED A COMMITTEE “‘TO 
confer with James Moore concerning his acceptance of the office 
of the President of Transylvania Seminary.’ ‘The committee may 
have been slightly dilatory, or more than likely sharp politics 
appeared. At any rate, before it acted someone made a motion to 
ballot for the presidency. ‘The motion carried, the president to 
assume his duties on October 9, 1794. ‘““There appeared a majority 
of votes in favor of Mr. Harry Toulmin,” read the official record. 
The vote was 8 to 5. The salary of the new president was set at 
£100, half the tuition money, and “the small plantation now in 
the occupancy of James Moore.’ The records note Moore’s resig- 
nation on April 9th. Toulmin took the oath of office June 30, 1794, 
one week after he had begun his teaching duties. 

The new president, born at Taunton in Somersetshire, England, 
in 1766, had meditated somberly early in life over the French 
Revolution and the teachings of his father, Reverend Joshua 
Toulmin, whose closest friend was Joseph Priestly. Many an earnest 
conference in home and seminary classroom on the principles of 
Socinus he heard. The principles there extolled exalted the rule 
of reason as opposed to the supernatural. Much of his early educa- 
tion, too, he obtained in his mother’s bookstore where he drank 
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deeply of the writings of his father and other leading dissenters. 
For a while he studied at nonconformist Hoxton Academy. He then 
preached for two small churches as a Baptist Unitarian in Lanca- 
shire. He wrote three pamphlets: Letters to the Inhabitants of 
Wigan, A Short View of the Life, Sentiments and Character of 
John Mort, and Thoughts on Emigration. 

A perusal of the “Minutes” and Toulmin’s reports show some 
of the details of Toulmin’s short administration. The trustees on 
June 30, 1794, decided to charge 40s. a year for tuition money in 
the English school. On the same date they also decided that the 
low state of the funds required the dropping of charity students. 
‘They, moreover, appointed a committee to confer with Toulmin 
“on the subject of repairing and rendering habitable the College 
house.”” ‘They also authorized the president to “perform Divine 
service in the College house on any Sabbath he may think proper.” 

Toulmin’s report on the state of the seminary from June to 
October, 1794 shows the early conditions. ‘The new teacher stated 
that when he took office there were about a half-dozen pupils. A 
gradual increase, he said, had taken place until the number was 
now thirty. The pupils were quite young. Jesse Bledsoe, the only 
pupil in the first class, and one pupil each in classes four and five 
did not have their ages recorded. ‘The average age of four boys in 
Class Iwo was 15.5 years; of five in Class Three, 15.4; of seven in 
Class Four, 12.3; of five in Class Five, 11.4; of three in Class Six, 
12.7; and of three in Class Seven, 8.7. The average age of the 
twenty-seven pupils was thus a little more than twelve. 

The only pupil in Class One was Jesse Bledsoe, who had attended 
only a few weeks. He spent his mornings in studying or reading the 
Greek New Testament. The second class was reading Aesop’s 
Fables and similar matter. The third class on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday mornings studied English grammar or arithmetic; on 
Tuesday and Thursday mornings the class studied geometry. ‘The 
first three classes spent some afternoons in reading narrative and 
then in putting the material in writing from memory. On other 
afternoons they studied geography. The fourth and fifth classes 
studied Latin grammar in the morning. The fourth class, on ‘Tues- 
day afternoon, wrote from memory, but the fifth class merely trans- 
scribed. The sixth and seventh classes studied spelling in the 
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morning (being joined by the fifth class in that branch), English 
grammar, and arithmetic. Geography was their chief subject in the 
afternoon, but the sixth class had exercise in composition on Tues- 
day afternoon. The seventh class, ‘Toulmin reported, “being unable 
to write at all, has attended to the English grammar.” Pupils who 
did not live at an inconvenient distance gave recitations on Satur- 
day mornings. Older pupils helped younger ones, and the quoting 
of Scripture passages was common. 

Toulmin hinted at departures from the above program and irregu- 
lars. The lack of books, he said, had retarded four pupils, sickness 
had hurt two, afternoon attendance only had handicapped two, 
and the lack of board had hurt two. He likewise hinted that board- 
ing of students on a general scale by some man might be worth- 
while. Deportment, he said, had been praiseworthy, but more 
vigilance than he could give was necessary. And so he asked for 
help. Some pupils lack proper reverence for God, he insisted. 

At the stated meeting on October 6, 1794, the trustees appointed 
a committee of discipline to help the president and a second com- 
mittee to aid in examinations. They also allowed three weeks for 
vacation. ‘Their most important action, however, related to the 
course of study which Toulmin broadened. It provided for pro- 
fessional Greek, Latin, French, and bookkeeping, and for astronomy, 
composition, elocution, geography, geometry, history, logic, moral 
philosophy, natural philosophy, and politics, fourteen subjects 
in all. | 

The trustees, on October 7th, appointed a new committee on 
lands. ‘The tenant could clear “any quantity of land not less than 
fifteen acres.’ The trustees authorized the publication of a notice 
in the Gazette to that effect for two months. On the next day they 
authorized a library with two hundred shares to be sold at $5 each. 
Another item of business was authorizing the president and English 
teacher to contract for fuel and to see that the college was kept 
clean. Still another item was the voting of £13 6s. to Toulmin for 
books and instruments which he had furnished. 

In his report to the trustees, dated April 6, 1795, Toulmin listed 
the names of his pupils and declared that the parents were pleased 
except with the board, which was too high and unsatisfactory. 
Some of the parents, he said, wanted the seminary to provide board. 
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Five or six pupils from Washington were desirous of coming. 
Counties, he warned, were establishing seminaries because condi- 
tions in Lexington were bad. Scattering students among various 
boarding houses, he wrote, is “by no means compatible with strict 
morals and regular Discipline. Many irregularities must necessarily 
pass undetected.” He urged the necessity of uniformity of attend- 
ance, said that bad weather was used as an excuse for nonattendance, 
and pointed out that hours of meals for business people and students 
conflicted. Because house rent is so high, he stated, the task of 
getting any one person to board a number of students at “‘a lower 
than current price” is almost impossible. He suggested making the 
school building large enough to accommodate twelve to twenty 
students. If this is done, he said, a steward “could board the youth 
for somewhat less than the common price.’ He admitted the 
difficulty of securing money, but thought that a lot of one hundred 
acres for three lives might be enough. Perhaps, he suggested, the 
trustees could borrow £100 to be paid by the president until the 
board could extinguish the debt. Securing the right person, he 
said, was another difficulty. I have a family of children and would 
need more room, he added. 

In this report he pointed out that he had engaged Jesse Bledsoe 
at the last session for one quarter at $12.50 and tuition and raised 
the questions of vacations, Saturday attendance, need of literary 
encouragement, and lending of books to nonstudents. ‘Toulmin was 
quite emphatic in his condemnation of expecting too much for too 
little in the way of study and attendance. 

“The idea of sending a raw youth to college for the space of six 
or eight months with the view of improvement,” he wrote, “‘is 
altogether ridiculous; and it is impossible that such abortive scholars 
should do any credit to their instructors, or answer the expecta- 
tions of their parents.” 

At the April meeting the trustees set aside £250 for improvements 
on the building and voted the soon-to-be-famous Jesse Bledsoe 
$12.50 for assistance to the president and promised him employ- 
ment so long as pupils exceeded twenty. ‘They likewise, on April 
13th, decided that vacations should start on June 22nd and Decem- 
ber 22nd and last four weeks, denied books to people who were 
not students, and unanimously elected Toulmin for another year. 
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Saturday afternoon, the trustees decided, ‘‘will afford a sufficient 
time for the recreation of the students,” and the morning should 
be used for repetitious orations, and scholastic exercises designated 
by the president. On June 10th, they took action looking toward a 
new brick building. They wanted to keep the cost at or below 
“1073 Dollars and 14 and reserve enough for kitchen.” At the 
stated meeting, October 5, 1795, they filled vacancies, Presbyterian 
Opposition soon to be emphasized, having caused trouble in secur- 
ing quorums and transacting business. John Bradford resigned as 
chairman on October 26th and John Campbell took his place. At 
the same meeting the trustees considered laying off a town to 
increase the value of the lots and appointed a committee to execute 
leases, with rental at $2 an acre. 

Toulmin, somewhat lacking in tact, had troubles in discipline. 
Eleven boys admitted guilt in throwing through the seminary. 
On October 26, 1795, in a letter to the trustees, ‘Toulmin said that 
he had reproved the boys and that they had handed him this 
apology: “We are sorry for doing so but, we believe that we have 
not damaged it and shall take care to avoid such play for the 
future.” “I hope the board will have the goodness to accept it,” 
‘Toulmin concluded. 

The teacher, like the pupils, wanted to avoid Saturday classes. 
Toulmin proposed to the trustees that he add an hour to his sched- 
ule on some other day. There are not many students, he said, and 
those taking French don’t have time to give regular exercises on 
Saturday. The chief reason for dispensing with his services on 
Saturday, he said, was the inadequateness of his salary. ‘The expense 
of residing in town caused his removal to the country. “The number 
of pupils is not at present so great as to prevent my devoting an 
hour on some other day, to the examination of the exercises of 
those who have it in their power to prepare any,” he insisted. 

At the stated meeting the next spring, April 4, 1796, the treasurer’s 
report indicated a balance of £32 15s. with £306 6s. 2d. due the 
seminary from various funds. At this meeting Toulmin, despite his 
apparent satisfaction, as a committee reported September 12, 1795, 
and his willingness to continue “on Condition that the Balance 
of his Salary now due is paid in Cash,” a condition which the 
trustees accepted, offered his resignation. The trustees ordered it 
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laid on the table for the time being, but, of course, eventually 
accepted it. Toulmin seems to have taught until September 23rd of 
that year, when a new term was scheduled to start. His term 
actually expired October 1, 1796. 

The reasons for the resignation Toulmin stated to the public 
generally through the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, April 9, 1796. 
His salary, he said, was inadequate for the services required. Then, 
too, he made much of the fact that the position was not permanent 
and that quorums were difficult of procurement. He said: 


To require that every vacancy in the board shall be supplied by 
the unanimous vote of thirteen trustees—to require that no presi- 
dent nor professor shall be elected or paid but by the same unani- 
mous vote of thirteen trustees:—when whole days have often been 
spent in collecting together seven members of discordant sentiments; 
—is to forbid the approach of every man of spirit and independence. 


In the next place, he stated that neither he nor his friends for 
him had solicited the position improperly. He said that he had 
incurred considerable expense in coming to Lexington with a view 
to filling an office which “might eventually become” something. 
“I did flatter myself,” he wrote, “that by attention to the duties of 
my station,—by respectability of character,—by quiet and inoffensive 
manners, I should silence the tongue of detraction and enervate 
the struggles of opposition. 

“I fear that I have been disappointed.” Despite official and other 
handsome testimonies and the proficiency of the pupils, I am told, 
he continued, that there are those “who, failing of more substantial 
grounds of objection, have condescended to awaken and to employ 
national and religious prejudices.” After referring to striking 
instances of past discord, he said that a new era now dawns. “It is 
now to be tried whether thirteen breaths can be animated with 
an hitherto unexampled ardour in prosecuting the business of an 
institution—whether 13 can assemble twice a year and be all of 
one heart and soul. 

“I withdraw,” he stated. “I will be no obstruction to unanimity. 
It shall not be on my account that a single vote is given dissentient 
from the will of the majority.” He next expressed confidence in 
the majority of the board. Then he added: ‘The whole of the 
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board, I trust . . . [is] actuated by the single consideration of 
WHAT IS RIGHT.” 

Probably the most important cause of ‘Toulmin’s dissatisfaction 
was the salary question. In a letter to the trustees the teacher 
stated that he wanted to relieve the treasurer of hesitation. One- 
third of £50 due on December 23rd last, he said, was payable in 
produce. Should it be estimated at the price it then sold for or at 
the present price? If it is paid in cash, he continued, am I to get 
one-third of £50, “or as much as will purchase the same quantity 
of produce, as that sum would have purchased when the money 
became due?” There is only one possible answer from the trustees, 
he said, but I know that the treasurer would like direction. ‘Toulmin 
then pointed out that his twelve months’ term would expire in 
the “beginning of October next, or rather the 23d of September.” 
Commencement will be on that day, he said, “and it will scarcely 
be worth-while to begin a new one.” He declared that he would 
not accept a new contract because his salary was inadequate, the 
term was for one year only, and religious prejudices existed. 

In a letter using the third person and perhaps written about 
September 1, 1796, ‘Toulmin referred to the loss occasioned by 
receiving one-third of his salary in produce. He could not support 
his family, he said, as he otherwise would have done. The tenants 
failed to pay the treasurer and the treasurer did not pay him, he 
said. ‘There was no clerk at the beginning of the year, he continued, 
and he had to wait three months for an order on the treasurer for 
his salary. During that delay, he said, the price of corn rose from 
$10 a barrel to $20. And so “£16 13s. 4d. (third of half year’s 
salary ending December 23, 1795) which he obtained in cash pur- 
chased only one-half of the corn instead of which it was paid.” 
The committee can see, he continued, “how materially defective 
the half year’s salary must have proved. But H. Toulmin will 
acquiesce in loss if the trustees will grant his half year’s salary and 
this quarter entirely in cash,” and also the balance of the “rent due 
this year for the plantation appropriated to him.” 

Harry Toulmin did much for the struggling little seminary. 
Probably in no year, 1785-1794, when the Presbyterians or a group 
acceptable to them controlled the school, had students numbered 
more than sixteen. In truth, the seminary was a mere grammar 
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school. Within a year after Wilson’s much publicized commence- 
ment in 1790 the student body had dropped to five from the previous 
thirteen. James Moore’s interest had apparently dwindled. Often 
he had complained about his low salary and hard work. He never 
officially accepted his last appointment and he ‘even omitted 
teaching of criticism, belles-lettres, logic, metaphysics, and moral 
philosophy.” Despite the new two-story brick building of eight 
rooms and hallway on Outlot No. 6 (Gratz Park), he had only 
sixteen students. 

Toulmin, well-developed intellectually, liberal in attitude, very 
capable, and a respecter of the conscience, seemed to answer the 
desire of liberals generally. He organized a well-rounded curriculum 
judged by the standards of his day and attracted pupils, soon 
increasing the number from six to thirty. Decreases later occurred, 
perhaps due largely to lack of board and religious opposition. ‘The 
respect in which he was held seems apparent from Governor 
Garrard’s choice of the ex-teacher as Secretary of State and Thomas 
Jefferson’s appointment of him, in 1804, as a Federal judge in the 
Tombigee district of Alabama. 

Although John Bradford, chairman of the board, John Breckin- 
ridge, John Coburn, and Robert Johnson, probably influenced by 
‘Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, were ardent supporters of 
Toulmin, a vigorous minority, James Crawford, John Campbell, 
William Morton, John McDowell, and Levi Todd, opposed him. 
‘They drew up and caused to be inserted in the “Minutes” the 
ostensible reasons for their opposition. 


The Minority dissented and desired to be entered on record [ran 
their protest] because it does not appear that the present teacher is 
not of good behavior or well qualified. The Election is premature, 
being about Eight months before a vacancy and not at a stated 
meeting, because was not thirteen members who agreed to vote for 
the occasion. Therefore the Election was not held as directed by 
Law, nine only having voted. 


The action of the stated meeting of April 7, 1794 was legal, for 
seven votes in a stated meeting, as decided in 1790, by Virginia 
legislation, were enough for legal action, or so many believed. At 
that meeting a Toulmin opponent made the motion that Toulmin’s 
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election was illegal. It lost 7 to 9. A Toulmin supporter then moved 
that the election was legal. It carried 9 to 7. The trustees then 
elected Toulmin 9 to 7. 

The religious opposition to Toulmin had begun with news of 
his consideration and it flared high with his final election. James 
Crawford, a minister, at once “resigned his seat and with great 
warmth predicted the downfall of the institution, and charged 
the Board with committing the management of it into the hands 
of an infidel.” Others soon followed Crawford’s action. They were 
sincere with regard both to the illegality of Toulmin’s election 
and his unorthodox religious views. 

The question of trustee authority entered the General Assembly 
of Kentucky, a law approved by Governor Isaac Shelby on November 
21, 1795 suspending the trustees until the close of the present 
assembly. They ignored it as respectfully as possible two days later 
but deprived David Rice, a prominent Presbyterian of his trustee 
seat, probably in resentment in part at legislative action as well 
as nonattendance and opposition to the seminary. About a month 
later, an act stated that doubts had arisen concerning a Virginia 
law enacted December 3, 1790. ‘The question was: Had that act 
repealed so much of the act entitled ‘“‘an act to vest certain escheated 
lands in the county of Kentucky in Trustees for a public school, 
as provides that in fixing upon the place for establishing the Sem- 
inary, forming the Constitution thereof, electing the President and 
professors, ascertaining their salaries, as also in the disposal of any 
lands belonging thereto, that 13 members shall concur in opinion’? 
The Kentucky Assembly then sought to remove doubts by enacting 
that seven members shall be a quorum at all meetings for all pur- 
poses “provided always, that in the election of a trustee, in fixing on 
the place for establishing the Seminary, forming the Constitution 
thereof, electing the President and professors, and ascertaining their 
salaries, and also in the disposal of any land belonging thereto, 
thirteen members shall concur in opinion thereupon.” The act like- 
wise gave the district court in the district where the board sat 
‘power to superintend and control the proceedings of said Board.” 

The Toulmin opponents, in April, 1794, the very month of the 
new president’s election, launched a drive for a grammar school 
which would be under a minister of their denomination and subject 
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to an annual visit of a Presbyterian committee. They began, on 
April 24th, at Woodford Church the Transylvania Presbytery. Soon 
they had a school at Pisgah under Andrew Steele. They likewise 
made plans to raise funds from the churches, and at a later 
meeting they offered, at request, to take charge of any grammar 
school of more than fifteen pupils. 

‘They, moreover, planned for an academy, and on December 12, 
1794, they obtained an adequate charter from the state legislature. 
In securing this charter, Caleb Wallace, a former Presbyterian 
preacher, and David Rice, venerated minister, had taken the lead. 
‘The act named eighteen trustees, several of whom were ministers. 
‘The new officials at once pushed a vigorous drive already launched 
for the raising of funds. In Kentucky alone they secured more than 
a thousand pounds. To use a sample paper, in May, six months 
before the charter was obtained, twenty-seven persons bound them- 
selves to pay, and their heirs if payment had not been completed, 
specified sums to Colonels John Caldwell, Robert Patterson, James 
Smith, and Joseph Crockett, and Mr. James Thompson, surveyor, 
£98 16s. These agents gave surety of £100 each until the trustees 
were appointed. 


We the Subscribers, for the purpose of promoting learning and 
useful knowledge, do subscribe the following sums annexed to our 
names [ran the quaint document] for the use of a Public Seminary 
as agreed on by the Transylvania Presbyter: one third of which 
shall be paid in Cash, and the other two thirds in the following 
specific articles, viz. live Cattle, Pork, Flour and Hemp; the Cash 
to be paid on or before the first day of November next to the 
collectors appointed for that purpose; and the Property shall be 
payable on demand, any time after the first day of December next, 
to be delivered at some convenient place, and to some proper person, 
who shall be appointed in each county respectively. 


Yet Presbyterians in general and humanitarians, too, were pos- 
sible contributors. Rice and James Blythe went east to raise funds. 
A detailed report indicated that 273 subscribers, some anonymous, 
pledged $4,408; ninety-eight in Washington, $2,442; seventy-six in 
New York, $863; eighty-four in Baltimore, $758; and fifteen in 
Boston, $345. The average pledge was about $16, but the Baltimore 
pledge was under $9 and the New York average was little more 
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than $11. The average Washington pledge was almost $25 and that 
in Boston was $23. 

James Swann pledged $500, James Wilson pledged $300, and 
George Washington, John Adams, and John Nicholson pledged $100 
each. John Greenleaf of New York also pledged $100. Aaron Burr’s 
pledge was $40. A few pledges were as low as $2 or $3. And there 
were many $5 pledges. Yet payments were slow and special collec- 
tion letters to Swann, Wilson, and Nicholson the trustees authorized. 

All told Rice and Blythe were credited with raising $10,000 in the 
East. On March 11, 1796, Blythe reported collections and contribu- 
tions in the eastern states of £1,023. He gave his expenses from 
May 30, 1795, to January 6, 1796, as £131 15s. 1d. In addition to the 
£1,023 the “Minutes” recorded £270 on subscriptions and £30 on a 
named note as due. Fourteen subscription papers reported on 
March 11th yielded £586 10s. Earlier papers had reported £296 6s. 
All of these additional pledges, amounting to £882 16s., were from 
Kentucky, according to the “Minutes.” 

Even from abroad came money. Dr. Gordon of London raised a 
subscription of £80 2s. 6d. for the new school. Of that amount £43 Is. 
went for books and £28 10s. for an air pump, microscope, telescope, 
and prisms. The cases, freight, shipping, insurance, and the like 
at four different periods, amounted to £8 13s. 

One of the chief things to engage the attention of the trustees, 
whose favorite meeting place was at first McGowan’s ‘Tavern in 
Lexington, was the location of the school. On March 10, 1796, the 
last meeting for a while at Pisgah, they decided to consider proposals, 
for a site, thereby hinting that the most favorable financial induce- 
ments would determine the location. The next day they instructed 
a committee to advertise in Bradford’s paper and also in Stewart’s 
paper. The trustees on June 3, 1796, considered four sites briefly. 
Harrodsburg offered various lots in town, about thirty acres, and 
subscriptions amounting to £1,135 12s. 6d. Danville offered a brick 
house, manufactory, two lots, and about $1,000. Lexington offered 
a lot of some four and three-fourth acres for $525. Bourbon offered 
subscriptions of $1,576 24, “Sundry proposals of Lotts in eminent 
Situations,” and ninety-seven and three-fourth acres in sight of 
town at $4 an acre. Not, however, until June, 1797, did the trustees 
make their decision. Pisgah offered £1,407 12s., including land sub- 
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scribed. Harrodsburg offered £1,294 13s. 3d. and thirty acres of 
land. Danville offered £670. On June Ist the motion for Danville 
lost 3 to 10. On the next day Pisgah drew thirteen votes and Har- 
rodsburg one. 

‘The trustees then voted to adjourn to Pisgah Grammar School the 
“Second Wednesday of September next.” Actually they had meetings 
there on July 25th and 26th. In a dilatory way they prepared for 
school. ‘They resolved on the latter date to employ a tutor and 
assistant ‘‘for the term of one year to commence the first Monday of 
October next or as soon thereafter as practicable.” Andrew Steele 
won unanimous election as tutor. Tuition they placed at $5 on 
entrance and $10 each half year. Three-fifths of the tuition money 
was to go to the tutor and the balance to his assistant. ‘The trustees 
also appointed a committee to repair the schoolhouse and set the 
maximum expenditure at $150. On September 14th of the same 
year they authorized the committee on repairs to draw on them for 
$60 in excess of the amount first authorized. And before the year 
ended the trustees, on December 29th, authorized the repair com- 
mittee to spend $100 additional to the sums already authorized. On 
August 6, 1798, they added $60 for “finishing the room which has 
been added to the School House at this place.” 

Meanwhile, of course, the teacher drew attention. Steele accepted 
the proffered position and promised in August that he would be 
ready to start by January 1, 1798. Financial troubles, nonetheless, 
led to deferment on the selection of an assistant tutor and to modi- 
fication of Steele’s contract on December 28, 1797, to one more 
“Compatible with existing circumstances.’’ Meanwhile, on Sep- 
tember 14th, the trustees had repealed the clause relative to entrance 
money. And on December 28th they permitted the tutor to employ 
an assistant, but reduced the tuition money from £6 to £5. The 
tutor was to receive $150 at the end of each session. He could pay 
his assistant $5 a month and retain all moneys after those claims 
had been met. 

Andrew Steele, as previously noted, was the first grammar school 
teacher. James Moore succeeded him on April 13, 1796, but re- 
signed later to accept the headship of Transylvania Seminary. John 
Thomson became the third teacher on October 6, 1797. The school, 
whose course differed little from that of Transylvania, if Robert 
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Davidson is trustworthy, “speedily out-stripped the seminary at 
Lexington.” It had active funds and the Presbyterians gave it 
vigorous support. 

In 1798 the state granted the academy an additional six thousand 
acres of land. This land was south of the Green River. ‘The trustees 
received power to fill vacancies and powers commensurate with 
those granted to the trustees of the seminaries mentioned in the act. 
In February of the same year the legislature enacted a law granting 
a majority of the trustees the powers which had formerly required 
the consent of two-thirds of the board. It also required the clerk 
of the board to take an oath of office and made his records evidence 
of full legality in “‘the courts of justice.” 

And, of course, the trustees transacted necessary business right 
up to the merger. “We having been appointed to settle with William 
Poak for the Stone which he has quarried at Pisgah for the Board 
of Trustees of the Kentucky Academy and to draw an order on 
you for the Sum we should judge Reasonable,’ read a business item 
signed by Caleb Wallace, James Blythe, and Robert Steele, Novem- 
ber 10, 1798, ‘‘you will please Therefore to pay to him or his Order 
The Sum of Twelve pounds in full of all demand against the said 
Board.” 

Yet the trustees, hoping for union with Transylvania Seminary, 
lacked full-hearted devotion to their enterprise. An entry, about 
October 26, 1798, contemplated the sale of stone and their interest 
in the Pisgah Grammar School building if union became effective. 
And Transylvania reciprocated. 

During this period Transylvania funds were scarce. The price of 
lots was low. Thomas H. Collins, for example, in October, 1796, 
pledged himself to pay the trustees “the Sum of Fifty one Shillings 
the purchase Money for two Lots in Transylvania in the Manner 
following—one third at Present one third in twelve Months, and the 
Remaining third in two years from the. Date here of,” or apparently 
on October 8, 1798. The rents from the Collins Survey in 1797 
included cash, wheat, corn, and pork. The totals amounted to 
slightly more than £105 in cash, 23114 bushels of wheat, 140 bushels 
of corn, and 1,810 pounds of pork. The report of Samuel Blair, 
about the time of consolidation, shows funds of £443 6s. 2d., most 
entries on surveyors, but £144 6s. on seminary lots, £55 Ils. on 
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arrearages due from lots for 1796 and 1797, and £30 due from 
reserve land. It commented sadly, under date of January 8, 1799: 
“The Surveyors for the Counties of Logan, Christian, Warren, Bul- 
litt, Franklin, Campbell, Bracken, and Montgomery have made no 
return.” Most of the expenditures went for salaries and for repairs. 
A bill to James H. Stewart covering several years, apparently March 
8, 1796 to February 4, 1800 inclusive, amounted to £12 3s. 6d., 
more than half for a reception to the students and most of the re- 
mainder for advertising. 

Another matter connected with finance was the proposed town on 
some three thousand acres at the mouth of Harrods Creek near 
present-day Louisville and selling the lots thereof. The trustees 
spent much time on this subject. They planned, on January 15, 
1798, to lay off two hundred acres in one-half-acre lots. The ground 
rent of one and a half bushels of wheat was to start two years from 
the date of the sale. ‘The money was to go to the treasurer. After 
expenses of the sales had been met,.the profits were to go to the 
seminary. As long as the lease of the settling company lasted, the 
seminary was to divide profits with the company. When that lease 
expired, the division was to cease, but the company was to be 
allowed one hundred acres more provided the land was “‘cleared in 
marshy sunken ground.” The company was to enjoy a ferry from 
the town for half of the lease. No other ferry crossed the Ohio. Not 
in excess of twenty lots were to ‘‘be given to useful Tradesmen on 
the ground rent of a pepper corn, with proper conditions as to 
residence.” The company agreed that the trustees could name the 
town. The board accepted these articles. A month later, February 
15th, the trustees agreed with Thomas Hart, Sr., Thomas Hart, Jr., 
ex-president Harry Toulmin, and Samuel Price “‘for establishing a 
Town on the lands of the Seminary at the junction of the Ohio and 
Harrods Creek in Jefferson County.” 

This plot was only seven or eight miles from Louisville. ‘The land 
was laid off in one, two, three, five, and ten-acre lots and was sold 
in part at public auction. At the termination of the thirty years’ 
lease, the land was sold to Edmond Taylor. It was good fertile land 
and became farm land. At one time, however, the so-called town of 
Transylvania had three or four stores. 

The subject of the union between Transylvania Seminary and 
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Kentucky Academy received new impetus with the announced 
resignation of ‘Toulmin. Neither side in soberness had desired 
separation. Each side secretly desired reunion. The two leaders in 
the painfully wrought merger were Judge Caleb Wallace and John 
Breckinridge. ‘The trustees of both schools acted on the same day, 
June 3, 1796. Yet the various efforts prior to 1798 failed partly 
because of pride but largely because of legislative opposition. An- 
other factor may have been Kentucky Academy’s reputed funds of 
£2,298 14s. 1034d. according to a report signed by Andrew McCalla, 
James Blythe, Notley Conn, and R. Patterson and Transylvania’s 
obvious interest therein. Yet, according to John Bradford, when 
union actually occurred, Kentucky Academy resources in the treas- 
ury were under £500 in notes and bonds with a treasury “empty of 
cash.” 

The Transylvania trustees on October 1, 1798 considered a com- 
mittee to confer with Kentucky Academy and Lexington Academy. 
The trustees of Kentucky Academy on October 24th discussed a 
letter from Transylvania Seminary asking for revived union effort 
and the appointment of a committee. They agreed. Once more 
hopeful, they appointed a committee to ask release from subscribers 
of the twenty-year site agreement if that union became effective. 
Possibly the trustees met again the next day, and their “Minutes” 
state, “It seemed to be the unanimous opinion that the union con- 
templated was highly expedient.” They, moreover, resolved that 
the union committee be discharged in order that the two boards 
might act. 

The Transylvania committee, on November 2nd, reported union 
a “desirable thing, if obtained upon proper principles.” The board 
again agreed. On November 3rd they decided with the Kentucky 
Academy trustees to petition once more the assembly for union. 
They referred to their fear that Kentucky youth would go to other 
schools and “probably return with corrupted principles and morals 
to be the pests and not the ornaments of the community.” They 
asked that the union be effective January 1, 1799, that the name be 
Transylvania University, that funds be merged, that previous 
contracts be binding, and that the location be Lexington until 
moved by the trustees. They asked that a vote of two-thirds of all 
trustees be necessary and that the same vote be required to establish 
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one or more schools “as nurseries for the said University.” They 
also asked that the trustees be authorized to receive into the union 
other schools by mutual agreement with the trustees concerned. 
They likewise wanted to use school funds for poor youths if eleven 
trustees concurred. Then, too, they asked that the laws of Virginia 
and Kentucky now in existence apply unless changed except that: 


1. A vacancy shall exist after absence from one stated meeting and 
the first day of the next stated meeting and intermediate sessions. 

2. No vacancies shall be filled until the trustees are reduced to 
twenty-one. 

3. If the concurrence of thirteen trustees is now necessary, the 
agreement of eleven will suffice when the number is down to 
twenty-one. 

4. Any board of trustees be enough to appoint and empower 
committee to do business in recesses that could have been 
formerly done by board of only seven of the trustees. 

5. Board shall make temporary appointments when necessary. 


The petition submitted twenty-one names as trustees but expressed 
a desire that all members of both boards be combined as a board of 
trustees, a process which would have given Transylvania Seminary 
a slight advantage, possibly a recognition by Kentucky Academy 
trustees of ‘Transylvania Seminary’s stronger position. The report 
carried the signatures of the thirteen trustees for Transylvania Sem- 
inary and of the ten for Kentucky Academy. 

The legislature granted the request on December 22, 1798, the 
most significant changes being that it took ten trustees for each 
school and made the governor ex-officio member of the board of 
twenty-one and required two-thirds of the trustees for important 
business. The union became effective January 1, 1799. 

The Presbyterians at first rejoiced, for they had been granted 
virtually everything they had desired. A majority of the trustees 
were Presbyterians. The charter could be altered or repealed only 
on petition signed by at least eleven trustees. The board was a body 
corporate and could fill its own vacancies. The trustees could thus 
control forever, or so some of them believed. 
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James Moore’s Administration 


1799-1804 


THE SCHOOL SPRINGING FROM THE UNION OF TRANSYLVANIA SEM- 
inary and Kentucky Academy helped to lift Lexington to her 
economic peak, 1808 to 1817. The trustees named in the act of 
incorporation included some of the most prominent men in the 
state even then, as well as later. They selected James Moore, not as 
headmaster, but as president. In his five years as president, according 
to Esther Greenfield, Moore started Transylvania on her university 
course. 

Moore’s importance to the school and community justifies more 
consideration than that hitherto accorded. He was born of good 
parentage, devout, and well-trained in the Presbyterian faith, near 
Rockbridge, Virginia, in 1764, and lived the normal frontier life 
until he was fourteen. In 1782, already a voracious reader, he went 
to Washington Academy (now Washington and Lee). And there 
he studied until 1789. Although the youngest student part of the 
time, he distinguished himself for independent thinking and theo- 
logical ability. 

At graduation he was tall, spare, gaunt, somewhat neglectful of 
dress. His seriousness had caused some students to ridicule him, and 
his timidity and reserve perhaps accounted for his few friends, yet 
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his mastery of the flute, into which he seemed to pour out his heart 
and picture his sincerity, doubtless attracted kindred spirits. 

Moore came to Kentucky and became the teacher in Transy]l- 
vania Seminary in 1791, as noted in the previous chapter. His chief 
ambition was to become a Presbyterian minister. Trial sermons 
before experienced preachers were then necessary. His two sermons 
the presbytery sustained in 1792. It also sustained his examinations 
on Latin, Greek, geography, and natural philosophy, but asked him 
to lecture later on Revelation 3:19. Communications with the Vir- 
ginia Synod required time. And not until November 12, 1793, did 
he give his discourse which the presbytery did not sustain, for it 
had been given from his notes, nearly a year old and cold. However, 
the presbytery gave him another sermon and discourse, the final trial 
before ordination. A stated meeting of the presbytery sustained both; 
hence he believed that his trials of more than two years had ended. 
He was wrong. Some members of the presbytery had absented them- 
selves from the meeting which had sustained his efforts. The absen- 
tees asked that the two sermons be repeated. To this request he 
replied that much labor and time had gone into his efforts and that 
more labor and time than he was willing to give would be required 
for repetition. His stubbornness and the presbytery’s harshness thus 
kept him from the Presbyterian ministry. The dictatorial presbytery 
even decided that it could ask a candidate to appear as often as it 
desired, even though his efforts had been sustained. Moore did not 
appeal to the Virginia Synod, as he had a right to do. 

Later, after his resignation from Transylvania Seminary, he visited 
his old home in Virginia. There Bishop Madison ordained him as an 
Episcopalian minister. Back in Lexington again, he collected Epis- 
copalians, beating “‘canebrakes’” and scouring “buffalo trails’ as 
James Lane Allen wrote, and through hardships innumerable, and 
the aid of a lottery, he built a congregation and a place of worship 
with at first, so great had his tact become, no marked opposition from 
the Presbyterians. In truth, they helped to elect him as president of 
Transylvania. 

After his rather abrupt dropping as president, he revealed interest 
in the university by serving as trustee until his health broke. Yet, 
his dearest interest was in ministering to the church until his death 
in 1814. James Lane Allen pictured his earnestness: 
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White, cold, aflame with holiness, he stood before them; and every 
beholder, awestricken by the vision of that face, of a surety was 
thinking that this man’s life was behind his speech; whether in ease 
or agony, he had found for his nature that victory of rest that was 
never to be taken from him. 


Although the Presbyterians early supported Moore, they left 
much to be desired in the way of favorable treatment. “I am under 
the painful necessity of representing to the Board,” he wrote under 
date of April 1, 1799, “‘that the Salary which they give me is very 
inadequate to the support of my small family.” ‘““The proceeds from 
my farm,” he said, “has not hitherto paid for my firewood. My 
salary is only £100 and I must find my own house and as your 
teacher must entertain some company. The board will doubtless 
make such arrangements,” he concluded, as “will enable me to serve 
them in a proper manner, without injury to my family, to my con- 
dition, or to my reputation.” 

Because of Moore’s importance in molding life in Transylvania 
and his influence on the students reference to two addresses to the 
students seems advisable. By student request the famous Lexington 
Kentucky Gazette published both. The first he delivered on May 5, 
1800 at the opening of the summer session; the other one he gave 
at the opening of the winter session in 1801. 

In his first address he insisted that one of the requisites for suc- 
cess in collegiate life was “an eager curiosity or ardent desire of 
knowledge.” A second essential, he continued, is “a strong convic- 
tion of the dignity and usefulness of learning in general.” A youth 
who “is capable of despising or wilfully neglecting any part of 
learning,” especially of the classics, does not have ‘‘a just idea” of its 
dignity, Moore insisted. He warned the students to care for their 
manners and general deportment and to nourish “a just idea” of 
the dignity of “‘character as students in the Transylvania University.” 
Place confidence in your teachers, he urged. Waste no time in non- 
essentials, he enjoined. Use the library, read history, he advised. 
If you realize the dignity of learning, if you pursue it with “ardour,” 
and if your manners and general deportment are “governed by the 
sacred dictates of virtue and religion,” you will never regret your 
coming here, “nor have reason to be ashamed to acknowledge the 
Transylvania University as your ALMA MATER.” And now, he con- 
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cluded as quoted in the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, May 15, 1800, 
“we recommend you to the blessing of God, which can make you 
wise to eternal salvation.” 

Usually there is a sameness about such talks. In his second address, 
quoted in the same paper, November 13, 1801, Moore insisted on 
persevering application in studies, a well-rounded education, ignor- 
ing of those who have learned little themselves and attempt ‘“‘to 
discourage learning in others,” avoidance of pedantry, cultivation 
of virtue and all good habits, choice of good company, punctuality, 
and utilization of all aids of education as faithfully and persistently 
as possible. 


. .. Be kind, affectionate and forgiving towards one another [he 
said in the real climax of his speech when he was approximately 
two-thirds through, perhaps with the thought of growing Presby- 
terian opposition to himself in mind]. Let us never hear of quarrel- 
ling or falling out among yourselves—It is disgraceful in all ranks 
of men, but particularly in students, who should live together as 
brethren of the same family—To be ever ready to see and resent little 
apparent offences, discovers a mind occupied by trifles, and fostering 
evil passions—The youth, who is easily offended, and often angry 
soon comes to be despised amongst his fellow-students and avoided 
by all who know him. To forgive an injury is magnanimous; but to 
resent imaginary offences is meanness itself, and betrays littleness 
of soul—Be the last, therefore to give, or take offence, and the first 
to promote harmony and peace—Worship God with a pure heart,— 
reverence your parents,—be obedient to your teachers, and genteel, 
polite and obliging to all, with whom you have intercourse. 


To assist in the university Moore obtained a strong faculty. The 
trustees, with John Bradford in the chair, on January 8, 1799, 
selected Frederick Ridgely and Samuel Brown as professors of 
medicine. The same meeting selected George Nicholas, of national 
renown, as professor of law and politics, but shortly, because of his 
death, they filled his place with James Brown. Later, on October 
26, 1799, they appointed James Blythe as a professor. Shortly there- 
after they appointed James Welsh as professor of languages, and he 
took the customary oath on December 9th. 

Moore’s salary was now $500 a year, Blythe’s was $450, and 
Welsh’s was $400. Professors in medicine and law received re- 
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muneration from the sale of tickets to their students. Something of 
the qualifications of the teachers, subject to a liberal discount, may 
be gleaned from the advertisements. One of these, quoted in the 
Lexington Kentucky Gazette, April 25, 1799, reads to this effect: 


‘THE TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY 


Is now established on such a footing, that education may be had 
at it on as extensive a plan and as moderate terms, as at any insti- 
tution of the kind, in the union. 

The Greek and Latin languages will be taught there, together 
with Mathematics, Geography, the Belles-lettres, and every other 
branch of learning, that makes part of the usual course of academic 
education. 

A gentleman well qualified for that purpose, will teach the French 
language. 

Those who wish to study Law and Politics may do it to advantage, 
under a professor appointed for that purpose. An extensive law 
library is provided for the use of the students. 

And such as intend to study Medicine, may be instructed in 
Anatomy, Chemistry, Surgery, and Midwifery, and the Theory and 
Practice of Physic; there being two professors appointed, to lecture 
on those different branches. 

Board may be had at the University at the moderate sum of fifteen 
pounds per year. For this sum students will be dieted, and their 
cloaths [sic] washed and mended—they furnishing their own bed- 
ding, candles, and firewood, in their own apartments. One of the 
teachers will reside in the house; consequently proper attention 
will be paid to their morals. Good boarding may likewise be had in 
the neighborhood of the University, and on moderate terms. 

The terms of tuition are four pounds a year, to be paid quarterly, 
in advance, for those who are taught the Languages, Geography, etc. 
Twenty dollars a year for the students at law, with an addition of 
five dollars a year, for those who make use of the law library, to be 
paid half yearly in advance—and twenty dollars a year for those 
who attend the professors of medicine. No student will be received 
or continued, unless he conforms to these regulations. 

The next term will commence on the 29th day of the present 
month. 

John Bradford, Chm. T. U. 
Lexington, Kentucky 
April 20, 1799 
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The trustees late in 1799 decided on a more extensive advertising 
policy than any they had yet used. William Morton, chairman of 
their standing committee, under date of December 24th, and quoted 
in the Gazette, January 2, 1800, released an elaborate notice for 
use, especially in the first two months of the approaching year. 
Particularly did it emphasize the possibilities and privileges of the 
new school. ‘Two-thirds of its material related to the teachers and 
their qualifications. 


... It has long been a subject of sincere regret to the enlightened 
part of the community [the trustees said] that there was no college 
west of the Appalachian mountains sufficiently organized to preclude 
the necessity of our youth resorting to the Atlantic States, in order 
to complete their education, and qualify themselves for professional 
employments. The trustees flatter themselves that this cause of 
complaint will no longer exist... . 


They then referred to the “‘auspicious union” of Kentucky Acad- 
emy and Transylvania Seminary. It, they said, has combined the 
powers and efforts of the two schools and “affords a pleasing presage 
of harmony and public utility.” Space will not permit us to detail 
the advantages resulting from the union, they continued. But time 
will unfold them. Here we shall state that those measures tending 
“to preserve the morals, enlarge the understanding, or polish the 
manners of the youth committed to their charge’’ will be taken. 
Rules necessary to effectuate such purposes have been made and 
with firm impartiality will be enforced. We trustees are determined 
to watch over morals, but we pledge ourselves “in the most un- 
equivocal manner, that no influence shall be used to inculcate those 
principles of religion which are characteristic of the different sects.” 
It is our “unalterable determination,” they continued, “that the 
students shall be left at perfect liberty in the formation of their 
religious creeds.” 

Expressing in common with institutions in Europe and eastern 
United States a high esteem for classical studies ‘‘as an essential part 
of a liberal course,’ the trustees mentioned the appointment of a 
professor of the learned languages, namely, James Welsh. For this 
situation, they said, ‘his experience in teaching, his industry and 
attention,” we think, “sufficiently qualify him.” 
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And the promoters continued the list of teachers with still more 
glowing tributes to some of the appointees. James Blythe, “whose 
interested and persevering exertions for the promotion of literature 
in the Western country, cannot have escaped the public notice,” 
they advertised as professor of mathematics, geography, natural 
philosophy and astronomy. Next they noted James Moore, principal 
and professor of belles-lettres, logic, metaphysics, and moral philoso- 
phy. His subjects they called “the last and most important in the 
course of Accademical erudition.” Because of the help from his 
colleagues, they implied, Moore will, in addition to his administra- 
tive duties, be able to handle well those subjects. 

‘The trustees next referred to their efforts to promote the study 
of the professions. They mentioned divinity, but emphasized law 
and medicine. With regard to the first they said that any or all of 
the previously mentioned teachers ‘will feel it a duty until a pro- 
fessor be appointed, to superintend the studies of such youth as may 
devote themselves to divinity.” 

The reason for the establishment of the law school they gave as 
the peculiarities of their civil institutions, differences from those of 
the older regions, which lessened the effectiveness of study in eastern 
schools. ‘They named as professor of law, James Brown. His quali- 
fications they stated as “his liberal education, and long residence 
at the University of William and Mary, together with twelve years 
extensive practice in the superior courts of this country.” And then 
they expressed pride in their choice because of “the number of Law 
students, who already crowd his class.”’ 

Stating that the reasons for the study of medicine and surgery were 
“not less cogent’”’ than those for the study of law, the trustees then 
took up the medical school and its two professors. Dr. Frederick 
Ridgely, whom they mentioned first, was their choice for the pro- 
fessorship of materia medica, midwifery, and the practice of 
“physic.” He is ‘“‘a physician of long experience,” they said, and “‘is 
so well known in the Western country, that any recommendation 
of him by the trustees would be superfluous.” Dr. Samuel Brown 
they named as professor of chemistry, anatomy, and surgery. “His 
great application, and uncommon opportunities of acquiring an 
accurate, and comprehensive knowledge of those subjects,’ the 
trustees said, “his easy and perspicious mode of conveying informa- 
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tion have already gained him a considerable class; and from his 
perseverance and attention the trustees expect the happiest effects.” 

The authorities then emphasized libraries, law and medical so- 
cleties, apparatus, cheap board, and good location and climate. The 
general library, they said, has about a thousand volumes of the best 
books, ancient and modern. Then, too, they continued, we have a 
“valuable Law Library” and have appropriated $500 for the pur- 
chase of medical books. The law and medical societies meet every 
week, they said, and pupils and professors in friendly fashion dis- 
cuss fundamental principles with complete freedom. We now have 
“a considerable philosophical and chemical apparatus,” they adver- 
tised, and have lately appropriated $500 ‘for the purchase of such 
additions to it, as are most immediately necessary; which sum shall 
be increased from time to time as the funds may permit.” Board 
with Mr. Welsh they advertised as £15 a year “paid half yearly in 
advance—the students furnishing their own bedding, washing, wood 
and candles.” ‘“The situation is elevated and healthful,” they all but 
concluded, ‘“‘and the public may be well assured that every exertion 
will be made to render the accommodations of the students as 
aggreeable as possible.” 

Most of the trustees’ regulations, as quoted in their “Records,” 
related to faculty and pupils. In mid-1799 the trustees decreed that 
all students more than fourteen years of age should pay a library fee 
of $2.50. About a month and a half later they re-enacted faculty 
guidance. A majority of the faculty, they decreed, shall be a quorum, 
and the university president must be president of the faculty and 
have the deciding vote in case of a tie. The trustees insisted that the 
faculty keep minutes and that an order to be effective must be 
recorded in those minutes. A little later the trustees voted that the 
examination of the students must take place on the first and second 
days of each stated meeting and that vacations start immediately 
after examinations and last for four weeks in the autumn and for 
three weeks in the spring. On the next day, October 26th, they 
decided that the overworked steward did not need to wash and 
mend for the students who boarded with him. And they insisted on 
strict regard for the rules. Thus, on February 22, 1800, they dealt 
with an unusual request, a student petition for the postponement 
of a vacation. They refused. Students, they said, should be prepared 
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for examinations. Moreover, they insisted, the power to set exam- 
inations resides in the trustees. 

Meanwhile, of course, the trustees dealt with matters of equally 
vital interest to the students. On Monday, November 4, 1799, they 
adopted rules relative to admission. Applicants must show the 
ability to read English “with some degree of facility and write 
legibly in small hand.” They set hours of study in the summer as 
from sunrise to eight, nine to twelve, and two to five-thirty. In 
winter they allowed more time for morning sleep, so dear to most 
students. Yet the hours were from seven to eight, nine to twelve, 
one-thirty to four, and five to eight. Truly, President Moore was 
trying to keep pupils too busy for immorality. The trustees decreed 
that the university close at noon on Saturday. The forenoon of that 
day was for declamations. 

Many of the items on discipline will appear strange to present-day 
students, especially those relating to plays and prayers. “Nothing in- 
decent, profane or immoral shall at any time be delivered on the 
public stage,” they decreed. Of course, trustees and faculty served as 
censors. ‘The trustees also decreed that religious worship and moral 
conduct were mandatory. Prayers, they insisted, must be given at 
dinners and public services. The trustees also insisted that students 
must avoid taverns, play at cards, dice and other unlawful games, 
and never keep liquor in their rooms, at least without the permis- 
sion of teachers. Naturally class attendance was a must. Monitors 
checked on the attitude of the students in this respect. 

Knowing human nature, and, consequently expecting violations, 
the trustees provided for penalties. Private admonition, intended 
to secure a promise of better conduct, was the first. A second punish- 
ment was admonition before the class of the offender or a select 
group. A third and more dreaded punishment was public admoni- 
tion and reprehension in the presence of all the students. A fourth 
punishment was suspension for a limited time. Probation and expul- 
sion were still other punishments. 

Of course, diverse matters relative to students and faculty re- 
ceived consideration at the trustees’ meetings. In April, 1799, the 
trustees appointed a committee of two to see that a room was re- 
paired and furnished for the reception of an assistant teacher. ‘They 
likewisé decreed that students, except those in law and medicine, 
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pay a quarter’s fee in advance. The law students were to pay $20 
a year and $4 for use of the law library, one-half of the latter in 
advance. On April 10, 1800, the trustees voted that the students 
must provide two common chairs and forbade the use of the beds 
as seats and elected James Welsh as librarian. ‘Two days later they 
specified that the steward should serve meals at eight, one, and 
seven and keep the dormitory doors open until eight. He, however, 
received $30 to hire a servant to keep “the University clean.” On 
March 10, 1801, to encourage elocution they authorized the purchase 
of three books “‘not exceeding 5 Dollars value in all. One to be 
presented by the Trustees to the best Speaker in each class of 
Speakers at the ensuing exhibition.” 

The most notable event in 1801, one which plunged the student 
body, the town inhabitants, and Presbyterians and liberals into 
violent controversy and had repercussions throughout the West 
related to James Welsh. 

Concerning this teacher, sentiment is quite diverse. If the affair 
at Transylvania is ignored, most people will say that he was popular. 
If he had refused the position at Transylvania, or at least his jobs 
as steward and librarian, history would have dealt more gently 
with him. Even some of the students liked him. 


Having thought considerably upon the business of acting as 
Teacher of languages [he wrote on October 30, 1799, to Colonel 
R. Patterson], I have concluded to try it, for the consideration of 
£60 per year and the whole Tuition—With regard to the Steward- 
ship I have likewise concluded to undertake it, the Board allowing 
me one end of the house for that purpose... . 


In Lexington, Welsh, according to reports, was a pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church. Material taken from W. A. Leavy’s copy 
of Robert Davidson’s History of the Presbyterian Church in the 
State of Kentucky declares that his ministry was attended with 
“some considerable success.” 

“Mild and amiable in his manners, he was beloved by his pupils 
and friends,’’ wrote Leavy. After leaving the university, he kept a 
private school for a short period. There, “while a child,” noted 
Leavy, ‘‘some of my earliest rudiments of knowledge were obtained. 
I have of him a very pleasing recollection.” 
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Such was not the attitude of most of the Transylvania students. 
The teacher’s unpopularity with them was probably due to a variety 
of causes. Languages were disliked, and language teachers’ terms 
were short. Welsh as librarian and steward had well-nigh continuous 
contact with the boys. ‘They complained. They got on Welsh’s 
nerves. Those nerves frequently snapped. Probably an inferiority 
complex developed*in the teacher because he did not know how to 
meet the situation. This he may have tried to conceal between 
alternate leniency and harshness. Probably, however, the real reason 
for the trial of Welsh was his opposition to radical religion and 
Republican politics. The Presbyterians supported Welsh; the lib- 
erals opposed him. 

The standing committee of the board of trustees reported re- 
ceiving a petition from nine students for Welsh’s dismissal. ‘The 
group declared that no signers of the petition should appear as 
witnesses. The committee met again on June 22, 1801, and decided 
that the board of trustees should be called in session. ‘The trustees 
met the next day. They endorsed the declaration of the standing 
committee that none of the petitioning students should be allowed 
to testify against Welsh. The board instead resolved that named 
men take the depositions of the students and that sessions be public. 
The trustees assigned the task of examining the witnesses and 
taking their depositions to a committee consisting of James ‘Trotter 
and John McDowell. These men were to be the judges as to the 
proper witnesses. The committee and board were to go downstairs 
for the examination. The board barred the asking of incriminating 
questions. It then added Robert ‘Todd to the examining committee 
and admitted Archibald Overton as a witness for the students. 

On Wednesday, June 24th, the committee met again and re- 
affirmed its belief in its then method of obtaining testimony. The 
next day the board ordered that questions be put in writing and 
handed to the examining committee “who shall put them to the 
Witnesses as they may think proper.” The growing mass of testi- 
mony led the board on Friday, June 26th, to add C. Beatty, A. 
Parker, and C. McPheeters, apparently to speed “business in the 
absence of the former comitt.”” The board also authorized the clerk 
to administer the necessary oaths to “‘all the witnesses brought for- 
ward by either party.” It likewise resolved to give a final decision on 
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‘Tuesday next if the depositions had been taken. 

On Saturday, June 27th, one of the board members, James Rus- 
sell, asked Woad Hawkins if Mr. Welsh had asked him not to testify. 
The board voted as to the propriety of the question, and decided 
against it 7 to 6. The board then decided that any trustee could ask 
the witness any question, but that if the propriety of the question 
was raised and seconded “the Board determine such propriety.” 

‘The board then adjourned to Monday morning, June 29th. At 
that time the defendant, James Welsh, asked Samuel Endicott, 
“Have you not heard arguments made use of in this University 
against Christianity in general and prayer in particular?” ‘The 
questioning of the propriety of the inquiry led to the loss of the 
question, 7 to 5. The board then rescinded by a vote of 7 to 5 the 
resolution of June 23rd which had prohibited the students from 
being witnesses. 

Unable to finish the work on Tuesday, June 30th, as planned, 
the board met again on Wednesday, July Ist, and listened to the 
depositions of both sides in the trial. It then, thoroughly tired, 
resolved unanimously that Mr. James Welsh could “make observa- 
tion by way of justification, and one of the Petitioners reply if they 
choose, but observation of any one of the party shall not exceed 
one hour.” The board also decided to admit the certificates of Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Blythe as testimony. 

From the mass of mixed, tautological, and contradictory testimony 
by some score of students against the teacher and a fourth or fifth 
as many in his behalf several things seem obvious. One is that 
criticism of the teacher was popular and that some pupil solicitors 
for names on the petition against him used intimidation. Thus, 
Derick January said: “I was solicited to join in the petition against 
Welsh.” I was told that I would be “‘despised” if I did not join, 
he added. In the second place, Welsh was a poor disciplinarian. 
He let boys play in school hours in his presence or on the meadow 
during study hours. At times he played with the boys himself, 
as James McDowell. He might even leave recitations to stop the 
noise in another room. Often he flew, in the third place, into violent 
passions, kicking, slapping or otherwise mistreating the objects of 
his anger. A fourth charge fairly well established was the neglect 
of his duties. Often he used substitutes. ‘Those substitutes, and 
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the teacher himself, at times failed to hear recitations or help the 
students. Welsh also neglected his duties as librarian, making 
irregular charges and at times depending upon his memory as 
to when books were due. A fifth well established charge was undue 
officiousness, eavesdropping at student doors, forcing his way into 
literary societies, and making faces at speakers with whom he 
disagreed. A sixth charge was playing favorites, that is, undue 
companionship with James McDowell, letting him off easy on 
recitations—and advancing him money to attend a play. 

On Wednesday, July Ist, the board considered several resolu- 
tions growing out of the varied charges. The first one it rejected 
9 to 8. The defeated resolution stated that the students should 
not be censured for their petition against Mr. Welsh because the 
trustees had established “no rule by which the Students can prefer 
any complaints against a Professor for improper conduct.’’ A reso- 
lution that the petitioning students had behaved with “decency and 
propriety,’ however, obtained endorsement 9 to 7. A resolution 
that nothing in the enquiry affected the “moral character of Mr. 
Jas. Welsh” then squeezed through 9 to 8. Yet the same vote 
declared that “from the general dissatisfaction of the Students with 
Mr. Jas. Welsh, he can no longer be useful in the Institution in 
that capacity.” Then the board resolved by the same close vote 
that nothing has appeared in the course of this enquiry that has 
materially affected the character of Mr. James Welsh as a professor. 
By the same vote, 9 to 8, the trustees instructed Welsh to return 
to his teaching duties and the students to go back to their class- 
rooms as soon as the faculty had dealt with them and their sus- 
pension had been removed. Then, in a complete reversal, the 
board unanimously passed the rejected resolution and exonerated 
the students from censure for petitioning for the redress of griev- 
ances. Yet, despite the sons of liberal trustees, the board sustained 
Welsh. Apparently the trustees believed that deistical opinions in 
religion and some heresy in politics had not been sustained. Dr. 
Robert Peter later expressed an emphatic opinion on Welsh’s 
innocence on such charges. 

However, the long whitewash session did not end the complaints 
of the students. On July 10th the board adopted a procedure by 
which students could make known their grievances. The trustees 
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also voted 9 to 8, on July 18th, that because the greater number 
of the fifteen students who had left the university the day after 
the trial ended, had left owing entirely to a dissatisfaction with 
Mr. James Welsh he could “no longer be serviceable to the Uni- 
versity as a professor.’ Welsh resigned the next day. The student 
attitude had given the liberals eventual victory. On July 23rd the 
board elected Alexander McKeehan as professor of languages. It, 
however, agreed because of the “considerable loss and inconven- 
ience’”’ to pay Welsh his salary up to the first Monday in October. 

The trustees had considerable difficulty in securing quorums in 
October, but on the seventh of the month, they considered the 
awarding of books as prizes. ‘Twenty days later they selected Noriah 
Barnes as steward. They also agreed to pay Welsh at the rate of 
$20 a year while he served as librarian and voted him $8 for making 
a catalogue of the books. 

Possibly the most notable event in 1802 was the liberal effort 
to secure James Madison, president of William and Mary and 
Episcopalian bishop of Virginia, as president. To the overture, 
Madison, though thinking the offer liberal, said that he wanted 
more information and desired “‘terms, with a General outline of 
the duties attached to the Office.’’ He said that he would give a 
definite answer when he received information and that if he 
accepted he would certainly come in the month of August. 

The plans for securing Madison visualized a salary of $1,000 
annually. Thirty-two men pledged themselves and their heirs to 
make up any deficiency in that salary for five years, but were care- 
ful to add: “The advance so to be made by us to be returned in 
case of a surplus above that sum during any other of the said 
years, or so much thereof as such surplus shall discharge.” Included 
among the signers were such famous men as Thomas Bodley, 
Green Clay, Henry Clay, Christopher Greenup, John W. Hunt, 
James Morrison, John Pope, J. Postlethwaite, and Achilles Sneed. 

Thirty-nine men petitioned the trustees to secure Madison. They 
said that he would attract students from the East and that the 
Atlantic brethren would soon be tributary to Transylvania and we 
petitioners will not be “forced to send our youth abroad to com- 
plete their Education.” The supporters of Madison wanted to 
raise the tuition to $20. The trustees’ committee expected an 
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annual income of $2,217. If we drop the professor of languages 
and give the professor of science $100 extra for increased work and 
employ an usher, if necessary, we would make a saving of $233, 
they reasoned. These economies will leave a balance of $1,067. 
We can then pay Mr. Madison the salary which he deems adequate. 

Apparently Moore and his associates favored or at least acqui- 
esced in the effort to secure Madison. The thirty-nine petitioners 
declared: 


We are willing to help. He is willing to come. The present presi- 
dent Solicitous only for its [university’s] welfare Sacrifices his own to 
the public benefit has acted a Part so highly Honourable and disin- 
terested and sincere. So far from an opposition from him the Measure 
meets not only with his approbation, but that also of the gentlemen 
associated with him. 


Another notable event in 1802 was the awarding on April 7th, 
of the bachelor of arts degree to Robert R. Barr. ‘This, some people 
think, was the first such degree conferred in the West. 

In the same month five students sent a petition to the trustees. 
They expressed anxiety concerning the reported existence of a 
deistical society in the university. It harms us, we fear, they said, 
and may injure the institution. How it affects president and pro- 
fessors ‘‘is not our immediate duty to inquire,” they continued, but 
we are interested in how it affects our “individual character’ and 
we ask you as guardians of the university to protect us as “your 
wisdom may deem most advisable.” Apparently on April 7th a 
committee of the board investigated the charge and insisted: “That 
the Report has originated either from mistaken ideas, or those 
who are unfriendly to the Institution.” 

The trustees, on April 29th, set the tuition rate at $20 a year, 
starting the first Monday in October next. About a week later, 
May 5th, they approved the building of a church house by sub- 
scription on the “lower end of the University Lott.” In it the 
president and professors could speak. On October 4th, they peti- 
tioned the legislature to excuse the students from militia duty. 
Three days later they unanimously elected Frederick Ridgely and 
Walter Warfield as professors of medicine. They likewise selected 
James Blythe as professor of chemistry and Andrew Steele as pro- 
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fessor of languages. Moore secured re-election as president. The 
trustees set the tuition as £4 a year for languages and £6 for the 
other branches. 

On October 30, 1802, the trustees set the president’s salary at 
$450 and the salaries of the professors of sciences and languages 
at $400 “payable in cash and specificks’” as heretofore. They stipu- 
lated that all tuition money was to be divided ‘“‘equally between 
the president and professors.’” On November 17th Blythe demanded 
and obtained two rooms for his family downstairs and one upstairs 
for boarding students. He wanted a kitchen, smokehouse, stable, 
a garden, and a lot and promised to keep them clean. 

Much of the business of the trustees related to the teachers. On 
May 3, 1803, they recorded the amended laws of the university. 
Occasionally, the trustees delegated some of their work to com- 
-mittees. Thus, on October 18, 1803, they authorized the standing 
committee to appoint a professor of languages at not more than 
$400 a year. About a year later, they voted to appoint a professor 
of natural philosophy, geography, and mathematics and a professor 
of dead languages “‘for six years if they shall so long behave them- 
selves well.” ‘The president, who was also professor of moral phi- 
losophy, logic, criticism, and belles-lettres, they chose for one year 
only. 

One of the problems especially irritating to Transylvania and 
others also in the early nineteenth century was the disputed land 
claims, a holdover from the previous century. On April 3, 1803, 
the trustees proposed suits against all people who had settled on 
McKee’s and Collins’ surveys without authorization of the board. 
Transylvania was both a plaintiff and defendant in these disputes. 
A notice to Alexander Hall, dated August 13, 1804, informed him 
that James Trotter and Robert Patterson, agents for the university, 
would meet at the home of William Gibson in Fayette County, 
“and from thence proceed To the ground to Execute the Order 
of Survey in the Ejectment depending and undetermined in the 
Fayette Circuit Court wherein the Said Trustees are Plaintiffs 
and you defendant.” 

Usually Transylvania fared well in the law cases. One of the 
most famous cases was that of Joseph Craig, plaintiff against the 
trustees of Transylvania Seminary under the claim of Henry Collins. 
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The court held that the existence of Collins’ rights “under the 
proclamation of 1763, the possession of the warrant, and the exe- 
cution of the survey” were unquestionable. It observed that the 
claims against which legislation in 1779 appear to have been 
provided “were those made by persons not authorized to Survey 
and as a mere pretence without warrant ever had.” ‘The court 
considered a second question. If Collins’ right was declared vacant, 
null, and void by the Act of 1779, was the land vacant and in 
what manner was it disposed of? The tribunal decided that the 
title was not declared void. The court asked: If the title was not 
declared void, could Virginia transfer the claim to the trustees 
of Transylvania Seminary? It deemed the title to have escheated 
to the commonwealth, July 1, 1780. The claim of Collins was not 
null and void in 1779. The legislature gave Collins’ Military 
Survey of 3,000 acres to the trustees of Transylvania Seminary. 
“Title of the present Trustees is fairly declared so far as this 
contest extends,” declared the court. ““The law is therefore for 
the Defendants.” The plaintiff was required to pay costs. 

The plaintiff appealed this decision of the September, 1800 term 
of the court to the Court of Appeals. The lands escheated had 
belonged to Robert McKenzie, Henry Collins, and Alexander 
McKee. The plaintiff contended in the appeal that the lands had 
not been sufficiently or “‘particularly’’ described. ““The Defect of 
Speciality in the grants is supplied by the finding of the Jury,” 
the court decided. The plaintiff contended that the title conveyed 
to the defendants, “‘as related to the claim of Collins, has no legal 
foundation.” If Collins had no legal claim, the right must have 
remained in the commonwealth, the court reasoned. The legislature 
meant to convey the whole right to the defendants, the court con- 
tinued. Collins never acquired patents to the lands from the 
commonwealth. The commonwealth never divested itself -of title 
to him. ““The District Court decision is affirmed,” the Court of 
Appeals decided May 29, 1802, ‘“‘and Defendants may recover costs 
from Plaintiff.” 

Complaints against Moore’s administration naturally developed. 
Andrew Steele, on April 4, 1803, protested his salary, which was 
supposed to be roughly dependent on the number of pupils. 
Through the president’s fault, he wrote the chairman of the board, 
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he had no assistance in the grammar school where he had more 
than half of all students. The president taught little, Steele said, 
though his duties occupied only part of his time. The board has 
expressed a desire to make pay depend on services given. My 
services, he insisted, should be rewarded with as much liberality 
as those of other teachers. “But if no alteration can be made in the 
present arrangement,’ he concluded, “you will please to present to 
the Board my resignation.” 

Later that year, on October 3rd, Moore wrote to General Robert 
‘Todd, chairman of the board relative to the condition of the 
university. He declared that it was in the best condition ‘ever’ 
and that students were increasing, now numbering about fifty. 
“If the plan of instruction were enlarged and rendered more prac- 
ticable,” he continued, “I think it would very much promote the 
interest of the Institution.” He suggested the appointment of a 
professor of modern languages, according to the original plan, 
and the assignment to him of an apartment in the university. The 
students thereby attracted, would, he thought, about defray the 
extra expense. He considered an usher in the classical department 
necessary unless the board would “authorize the Faculty so to 
arrange the Classical Students that there shall not be more than 
four or five classes.” Admittedly the latter alternative, he said, 
“will, doubtless, retard some and hurry others too rapidly forward.” 
This inconvenience, however, he said, can be offset only “by great 
expence to the Institution.” 

The trustees, the reader will recall, in October, 1803, had elected 
Moore for only one year. The Presbyterians had questioned him 
ever since he had become an Episcopalian and had revealed a grow- 
ing liberalism. Students, of course, heard of this questioning and 
feared his dismissal. Accordingly, some of them presented petitions 
in his behalf. 

Under date of October 3, 1804, as a filing time, fourteen students 
addressed a petition to the board of trustees that their president, 
James Moore, be continued. They described him as “worthy and 
amiable” and as possessing ‘“‘a paternal tenderness and regard” 
for them “added to a consummate knowledge of the duties of his 
station.” The man you are considering could not be any better 
than the incumbent. Why, then, not leave well enough alone? 
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The new man cannot divest himself of early impressions, the 
petition said. 


.. . He was bred in Civil and religious intolerance, or at least in 
principles more so than is consistant with the free and tolerant 
Spirit of our politics, and his manners and opinions, will always 
ware [wear] the features of the early cast of his Mind—Such a person 
is certainly not a proper teacher for an American University, where 
the Students ought to imbibe with the Lessons of Morality and 
knowledge, the purest principles of Republicanism. 


The students next implied but did not name “more obvious 
reasons” for keeping Moore in his position and then closed: 


. .. But we leave It to you Gentlemen, to decide on the merits 
of the Candidates—on your wisdom we firmly and confidentially rely, 
for our future prosperity and usefulness. 

We therefore hope, when you consider the affection, and harmony 
which exists between us, and our president, and his abilities, and 
faithful execution of the duties of his Station, you will not prefer 
an untried foreigner to him. 


Perhaps undue pressure, duplicity, or both obtained some sig- 
natures. Such seems to have been the case with W. L. McCalla, 
who wrote to Colonel Samuel Trotter, chairman of the board, con- 
cerning the student petition, which, he said, was presented to him 
only a few minutes before it was handed to the board and that he 
asked the students ‘‘to alter it and only to express our attachment 
to Mr. Moore who had added to a consummate knowledge of his 
profession the greatest attention to our progress in learning.” He 
declared that if he had known the impression the petition would 
make on the board he would have refused his signature. 


But, Sir [he insisted], I do declare that my only intention in so 
doing [signing] was to shew that degree of respect which a student 
owes to a tutor who really deserves his esteem and gratitude and 
not to prescribe a rule of conduct to the wisdom and experience of 
the venerable board of Trustees. Nor did I desire in shewing my 
respect to one candidate to depreciate the merit of the other, 
although it appears so from my signing the petition. But I am in 
hopes the trustees will be indulgent and not impute to me the 
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presumption which upon mature consideration I confess must be 
infer’d from the remonstrance if strictly examined. 


It is a forward step, McCalla continued, to intrude such a peti- 
tion and then to make excuses, but I did one inadvertently and 
I must do the other out of esteem and gratitude to the “Trustees 
of the Transylvania University the Patrons of Learning and Virtue.” 

The trustees listened to the reading of the student petition and 
acknowledged its receipt, but “expressed the highest confidence in 
the ability, diligence, and integrity of the Rev. James Blythe.” 
On the next day they asked Blythe to discharge the duties of the 
presidency for one year unless a president is selected. They also 
declared that it was expedient to sell all land on the south side 
of Green River, and enough land, on Hickman and south Elkhorn, 
irrespective of the Green River land, “as will produce $10,000.” 
They, moreover, voted to spend $1,200 for additional apparatus 
as soon as funds will permit. 

Apparently at the close of Moore’s administration the annual 
receipts exceeded the annual expenditures by a slight margin. The 
annual ‘Transylvania funds in 1804 amounted to nearly £477 and 
the listed expenditures amounted to slightly more than £419, 
according to one report. Rents from the Collins and McKee surveys 
contributed £145 10s. 6d. and the lands at Harrods Creek yielded 
£140. Three new leases amounted to £41 6s. and tuition money 
gave about £150. The president’s salary amounted to £135, the 
salaries of the professors of science and of languages amounted to 
£120 each, that of the treasurer to £30, and that of the clerk to £14 3s. 

Before taking up the administration of Acting President James 
Blythe, the comments of a foreign traveler may be quoted. They 
should prove interesting to anyone studying our early schools. 
The Hibernian Visitor had a series of articles in the Lexington 
Kentucky Gazette, January 24-April 17, 1804. On the whole, these 
articles expressed disappointment in our schools. The writer 
insisted, as quoted on February 7th, that our academies sank below 
English parish schools and that our college was not to be compared 
with the most insignificant English academies, “academies known 
only in their respective neighborhoods, and not considered 
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national.’ He charged that Transylvania had professors, but few 
students and that they rejected scientific and classical learning. 


At Lexington, the boasted seat of the science and refinement of 
your country [wrote the Hibernian Visitor to the editor of the 
Gazetie], I inquired for the UNIVERsITy, a high sounding name, prom- 
ising much, and often disappointing the expectation of inquirers. 
Mine were then not satisfied._There were professors, but few stu- 
dents; and the latter appeared to be composed generally of youth in 
the pursuit of the inferior and less dignified departments of litera- 
ture, to the almost total rejection of scientific and classical learning; 
their education taking no wide spreading circle, not calculated to 
form the scholar, the statesman or the divine, and barely sufficient 
to enable them to amuse an idle hour, or entertain an ignorant 
company of loungers. 

This low state of the University promised little in favour of the 
intellectual faculties of the people: but the opinion which the 
students appeared to enter[t]ain of scientifick and classical learning, 
promised less in favour of the institutions of the university. With 
respect to classick learning, the students spoke of it contemptuously; 
and this was the conduct of those who were engaged in the study 
of it. From this circumstance, I should be apt to suspect that they 
were not properly instructed; for I never knew a man to speak 
contemptuously of classick learning when he perfectly understood 
ih OR ee Oe 


‘The critic, as stated in the issue of February 21st, thought that 
most of the trouble was due to parties and disputes among trustees 
and fixed salaries for professors, whether diligent and industrious, 
or slovenly and loose. 

He overheard two men on the street discussing the institution. 
One said that it was useless to the public and helpful only to those 
whom its revenues supported. He referred to the strife of trustees 
and the bigoted party spirit. ‘The other man said that the trustees 
wanted to preserve religion. His opponent said that religion should 
be taught elsewhere, for the reigning sect would exclude others. 
“You are too warm,” was the reply. “I may be too warm but I 
utter truths,” was the rejoinder. ‘“This, I believe, is the cause of the 
trouble,” the Hibernian Visitor, concluded. 


Let the professors have stated salaries, barely sufficient to supply 
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their wants; but let them have a sum greater, in proportion to the 
number of students which attend on their labours [he argued relative 
to salaries]; then they will be interested in the popularity and 
utility of the institution; then they will strive to be useful to students 
that they may obtain their good report and that of their friends; 
and not before this measure is adopted, may you expect the Uni- 
versity to flourish. 
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The Troubled Administration of 
Acting President Blythe 


THE ELEVATION OF JAMES BLYTHE TO THE HEADSHIP OF TRANSYLVANIA 
University ended a decade of liberal control under Harry Toulmin 
and James Moore. This period witnessed disunion under ‘Toulmin 
and temporary harmony only for a short part of Moore’s admini- 
stration. Failure to agree on a president led the board to choose 
Blythe for one year as head “unless a president is selected.” 
Probably because Blythe could not satisfactorily fill the duties 
normally assigned to the president, the trustees on November I, 
1804 elected Robert Hamilton Bishop as professor of moral philos- 
ophy, logic, criticism, and belles-lettres for one year. On the previous 
day Bishop had written to the chairman that he had attended the 
University of Edinburgh and had taken the required courses, 
which included Latin, natural and moral philosophy, and Hebrew. 
He left without a degree because he was a dissenter, and a diploma, 
he said, “is rarely of any use to a clergyman, unless he is connected 
with the established church.” He continued by saying that he 
would produce certificates or “stand an examination in presence of 
the Board, upon those branches which I propose teaching.” 
Blythe was expressly exempted from teaching the president’s 
normal subjects—moral philosophy, logic, criticism, and _belles- 
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lettres, and the trustees again asked him to discharge the duties of 
the presidency and to serve as librarian for one year. In view of 
the fact that Blythe was acting president of Transylvania University 
for a dozen years and did not sever his connection as a teacher 
finally until 1831, some comments from contemporaries, chiefly 
from the “Draper Manuscripts,” seem in place. William A. Leavy 
said that he was a diligent student and sought the last word in 
improvements—new methods and apparatus. He had heavy eyebrows 
of light color and was an active and earnest minister. Animated in 
manner, of sanguine temperament, and a magnifier of his office, 
“though affectionate and kindly in his nature,” said Leavy, ‘“‘he 
was amgesterial in his manner.” Asa Farrar gave a somewhat similar 
picture in these expressive words ‘‘a pompous, well dressed young 
man.’ Another pioneer stated that Blythe was kind, but had no 
“acumen.” At times, however, he continued, he “did make out a 
discourse that might be considered to have some system.” One 
critic, Finis Ewing, seemed to express the opinion that Blythe was 
evil spoken of for evil deeds. Another critic referred to Blythe’s 
duplicity. He said that Blythe promised old M. Mentelle, who was 
university steward in 1799, to work for a certain thing, and then 
when the matter came up he voted against it with the remark: 
“We must get rid of this man [Mentelle] for he is a frenchman, 
and of course a Deist at least.” This duplicity, or lying, “Mr. 
Mentelle will attest,’ insisted the informant. 

Blythe, unquestionably conservative and too inclined to think 
any questionable means acceptable if it helped the dominant Pres- 
byterians, was a new favorite with the Presbyterians. They preferred 
him over the brilliant James Madison and the conscientious and 
capable James Moore. And yet some of them believed the admini- 
stration too liberal. From Mercer, on October 22, 1804, the vener- 
ated David Rice wrote to the chairman of the board of trustees 
concerning their order received through Blythe to send books which 
the writer had left with Samuel McDowell. Rice insisted that he 
let those books be deposited with Kentucky Academy, but that 
he did not give them to that school. The original donors, he said, 
gave them for the use of Presbyterian ministers and students in 
divinity, and that he had no right to give them. “I therefore deter- 
mine now,” he closed, “to deposit them where they may answer 
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the original design. The trustees therefore need not put themselves 
to any further trouble on this subject.” 

Although conditions improved under James Blythe, who was a 
sound administrator, the trustees were cautious. Because the teachers 
might get drunk or practice immorality or be unorthodox or reveal 
some other gross sin, the trustees qualified appointments at times. 
For instance, on October 1, 1804, they appointed James Blythe 
and Ebenezer Sharpe (professor of dead languages) for six years 
if they “shall so long behave themselves” and provided that the 
professor of moral philosophy, logic, criticism, and_belles-lettres 
serve one year. Shortly, November Ist, as previously noted, they 
selected Robert H. Bishop as professor for one year and on April 
3, 1805 for six years “if he so long behave himself.” On October 10, 
1805, they unanimously elected Henry Clay as professor of law and 
James Fishback as professor of medicine. Meanwhile, on April 3, 
1805, they had appropriated $800 for the purchase of apparatus. 

The trustees were optimistic. Inserted between the “Minutes” 
of October 10, 1805 and November 4, 1805 is a communication 
entitled, “Publication of the Board concerning the State of the 
University.” 

The trustees in it announced to the public generally “the pros- 
perous condition of the Seminary committed to their direction.” 
They announced also the procurement of ‘an Apparatus for Experi- 
mental Philosophy, with articles of a superior quality.” Some 
articles they had ordered from Europe because they could not be 
obtained here. “When these come to hand,” they said, “‘the appa- 
ratus may be considered complete.” To the apparatus usual in 
seminaries of learning they proposed to add ‘“‘the essential parts 
of a Chemical Apparatus, together with a Galvanic Battery.” They 
had added materially, they said, to the library of about 1,300 
volumes by obtaining ‘“‘an addition of some of the latest and most 
useful Publications on various Subjects.” ‘They claimed that “deeply 
impressed with the necessity of having the means of Instruction 
in the Western Country,” they had made the “foregoing Arrange- 
ments” and had exerted themselves to the extent of their funds. 
We are “now happy,” they said, “in assuring the Public that it is 
our opinion that a Liberal Education can be obtained in our own 
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State with as much facility and certainty as anywhere else in 
America and certainly with much less expense.” 

The trustees reported that the university consisted of a president 
and two professors. ‘They promised that the French language would 
“continue to be taught so long as a suitable person” could be 
obtained “for the accommodation of such as may be desirous of 
learning that Language.” 

Next the trustees presented advice to parents. They lamented 
the practice of sending young men for a partial course and urged 
the enlargement of the plan of education. If, however, they told 
the parents, you design “only a partial Course of Study” you 
should, if possible, send them “at the Commencement of the Spring 
Session as the Junior Class in the University will be studying the 
Mathematics during the Summer, whereas the Winters will be 
devoted to Philosophy.” They pointed out that the fall session 
started the first Monday in November and the spring session the 
first Monday in May. They urged that students begin promptly, 
for, said they, “‘a few days absence will subject them to considerable 
loss, and the Professors to great inconvenience.” ‘They told the 
parents that a satisfactory certificate of “good moral conduct’’ was 
necessary for admission. 

The trustees promised the parents that a certificate signed by the 
president would be given to pupils who took a partial course. ‘This 
certificate, they said, would make the statement the pupil’s progress 
justified. 

The course of study for pupils desiring a liberal education and 
seeking a degree consisted of: Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Xenophon, 
Homer, geography, logic, algebra, geometry, surveying, navigation, 
conic sections, natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, chro- 
nology, history, moral philosophy, including politics, the leading 
principles of jurisprudence, English grammar, rhetoric, belles-lettres, 
and criticism. 

Seeking students for a full course the trustees again turned to 
the short-course students, this time under the head of students of 
the “Sciences.” Such students, they said, may attend only six months. 
“We take the liberty of saying,” they declared, “that this is a very 
unhappy arrangement, and can never accomplish anything very 
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valuable.” Just when a young man’s mind may be opening to 
receive instruction, they warned, “he is removed.” They strongly 
recommended from the numerous instances of such an occurrence 
“that no student be sent to the Transylvania University for a shorter 
time than one year.” 

The trustees next commented on expenses. They gave tuition 
charges as £6 for scientific students and £4 for students of the 
languages, payable quarterly in advance. Necessary annual expenses 
the trustees placed at $110 or less. That sum included boarding, 
tuition, use of the library, and firing for the recitation room. They 
requested most urgently that parents “be very sparing in granting 
Money to their Sons” above that amount. They next pointed out 
that even that limitation would “have little effect’ if their sons 
were “permitted to contract what debts they may think proper.” 
Such debts, they said, should not be contracted, and, if contracted, 
they urged, should not be paid. ‘They concluded in language many 
a present-day teacher will applaud: “We have found by long expe- 
rience that nothing is so pernicious to the Morals of Students as 
unlimited Credit, or large remittances of Money.” 

‘The trustees followed that advice with the statement that they 
considered “the moral principles and Conduct of Youth sent to the 
University as a matter of the last consequence.’ They promised 
that as many of them as lived in Lexington, or its vicinity, would 
cooperate with the constituted authorities of the university at 
every opportunity as guardians of the young men, and would “not 
fail to advise, admonish and reprove as circumstances might 
require.” 


It has been and shall still be [they said, in commenting on 
religious beliefs or the lack thereof] the care of the Trustees and 
Professors to guard against the baneful influence of Sceptical Prin- 
ciples; and while they carefully prevent the inculcation of the 
peculiar opinions of any Christian Sect, they feel themselves bound 
to see that the grand leading Doctrines and duties of Christianity 
be warmly inculcated both by precept and example. 


In the next place, the trustees considered the question of a free 
education for poor students of ability and moral character whose 
parents or guardians could not afford to send them to school. They, 
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of course, pointed out the necessary procedure. A certificate signed 
by two justices of the peace in the county in which the applicant 
had resided the previous twelve months must be presented. It must 
state that he possessed good moral character and that “his circum- 
stances, or those of his Parents if he has any or guardian are such 
as cannot afford him all the support which is necessary in going 
thro’ a liberal course of Education.” The trustees required the 
applicants to appear before the faculty and take an examination. 
If they revealed sufficient progress and talent, they might be 
received. Such students observed the same regulations and enjoyed 
the same privileges as the other students and could remain in the 
university for two years as gratis students. If, however, a eratis 
student failed to make his appearance within a month after the 
opening of a session, he vacated his privilege, unless, indeed he 
could prove sickness. The trustees, to be sure, limited the number 
of gratis students. They could not exceed one for every fifteen 
“admitted in the common method” until the total number of 
students reached 112. Thereafter the proportion might be, if 
necessary, the trustees said, one to ten. 

At a meeting in the spring of 1809, April 8th, to suggest the 
humdrum business, the trustees allowed Blythe $110 for four years 
and five months as librarian and set the librarian’s salary as $25 
a year to start April Ist. The students, they decreed, must pay in 
advance to secure books and the librarian must settle every six 
months. Another important action of that meeting was the granting 
to the Lexington trustees of the Market and Mill street land for 
streets. Most significant, however, was their emphasis on the 
medical school. They appointed Benjamin W. Dudley as professor 
of anatomy and physiology, J. Buchanan as professor of the institutes 
of medicine, J. Overton as professor of materia medica and botany, 
and Elisha Warfield as professor of surgery and midwifery. Three 
weeks after this meeting Blythe resigned as librarian. Toward the 
close of the year, December 29th, the trustees employed Bertrand 
Guerin as French teacher. 

The trustees, on May 28, 1810, set the salary of the professor of 
natural philosophy, mathematics and geography at $500 and stipu- 
lated that he should be librarian and act as president. Each of 
the other three professorships—moral philosophy, logic, etc., Latin 
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and Greek, and French—was to pay the incumbent $400 yearly. 
The French professor was to be appointed semiannually. The 
quorum difficulty remained, meetings failing, for example, on 
July 10th and August 30th. On July 11th the trustees agreed to 
sell the Harrods Creek land. Of minor significance, except as it 
reveals the continued difficulty in securing a quorum, was their 
decision to fine a member fifty cents if he had twenty-four hours’ 
notice of a meeting and failed to attend or was more than fifteen 
minutes late. The chairman, however, might grant permission 
for absences. 

The trustees, on October 2nd, conferred the LL.D. degree on two 
men soon to be famous, William T. Barry and William Littell. 
They also confirmed some contracts for the Harrods Creek land. 
Their receipts seem to have been $12,756 for about three thousand 
acres. They sold 370 acres at $4 an acre and the balance at $4.2814. 

Meanwhile, the authorities and travelers were advertising the 
school. About a decade after the election of Blythe as a stopgap 
president, the trustees advertised the call of John Pope as professor 
of law, exalted his learning and morality, and assured parents that 
“the morals of the son will be the anxious care of his tutor.” Such 
consideration, the advertisement urged, “combined with the ease 
of obtaining good and cheap accomodations,’ spare the student 
“the unnecessary expense and trouble of seeking in distant insti- 
tutions, that aid which we venture to say he can obtain in an equal 
degree in his own country.” The low tuition, $25 for each term 
of five months, with “all necessary books furnished by the Univer- 
sity,” also attracted students, according to the advertisement in the 
Lexington Kentucky Gazette Extra, May 2, 1814. 

Even before the coming of Horace Holley some travelers praised 
Transylvania. Thomas Ashe, writing about 1806, referred to its 
equipment and teachers and board for students “in the town for 
sixteen pounds each, per annum, washing and lodging inclusive... . 
The course of study and the plan of the University,” he said, “‘is 
after the manner of a good English grammar school, and turns 
out young men, who are far from being contemptible scholars.” 
About a decade later, William Darby, after referring to the slow 
progress of early years, due to Indian troubles and the growing 
pains of forming new villages and cultivating farms, commented: 
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“Relieved from the pressure of savage warfare the science of the 
people augmented with astonishing rapidity,” for, added he, “men 
of high attainments in every branch of human knowledge” settled 
in the state, “and brought with them their information and liberal 
views.” “Twenty-one trustees supervised the school and, according 
to Darby, “education made rapid advances in some places, particu- 
larly Lexington, insomuch as to obtain for that town the title of 
the Athens of the Western States.”’ 

Near the beginning of the Holley administration, D. B. Warden 
spoke well but in exaggerated fashion relative to the university 
and Adlard Welby rather bemeaned it. Warden referred to the 
annual revenue from landed funds and interest on the proceeds 
of lands invested in bank stock, the two yielding, according to him, 
about $11,000 yearly. The library, he also exaggerated, contained 
about 15,000 volumes. The pupils, he said, and this must have been 
for a period in the Blythe administration, numbered between fifty 
and sixty, and the professorships five, namely, natural philosophy, 
moral philosophy, mathematics, classical literature, and modern 
languages. Welby was much less complimentary. “The College or 
public seminary is well situated at the eastern entrance of the 
town,” he wrote. “It is a handsome building but within in a bad 
state; at present there are about one hundred pupils. .. .” 

Even though the trustees consistently exalted the moral training 
of the students, they expressed the opinion, on March I, 1811, that 
those same students lacked due respect for the trustees and the 
professors. 


Be it ordained [they decreed] that the professors be required to 
exact from the Students a more respectful deportment; that no 
student shall be permitted to have his hat on his head in the 
University in the presence of the ‘Trustees or professors; that the 
students when they leave the hall or room of recitation be compelled 
to do it in an orderly manner, and make their respects to the pre- 
siding professors; and when they are reciting at any publick exami- 
nation, the classes must be compelled to stand up without Leaning 
on each other. 


Apparently student respect for the teachers increased. At least 
the acting president would have us so believe. An interesting report 
signed by him on October 5, 1815 related to discipline during the 
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preceding summer. “The students have generally deported them- 
selves with great propriety and considerable attention to their 
studies,’ he began. Then he admitted four exceptions. One student, 
John Smith, previously reported, promised to reform, but did not 
do so. He became “obnoxious” to the town. When the remonstrance 
by a professor proved ineffective, the officials dismissed the offender 
privately. A second student, Hillery Gray, was noisy. ‘The steward 
even regarded him as disorderly, and the faculty so reported him 
to the trustees. A third student, Samuel Blair, missed an examina- 
tion in geography and was absent when called on to speak. “In 
other respects,’’ reported Blythe, “‘he has been a tolerably attentive 
and obedient student.” The fourth one, William Johnson, like- 
wise failed to speak, but, read the report, “In every other respect 
he has deported himself in a praise-worthy manner.” 

‘The trustees resolved in 1805 to appeal for funds in the East, 
especially for philosophical apparatus, and commissioned James 
Blythe for the task. At that time the number of students was 
approximately seventy. In 1806 debts due to the university 
amounted to $4,236.55. Surveyors’ fees from twelve counties ($1,000 
from Logan and $500 from Christian) amounted to $2,648.75. 
Hart and Company owed about $830 and receipts from lots for the 
year 1805 amounted to $409.80. Judgments against three people 
amounted to $235 and two suits amounted to $113. Debts for that 
year, chiefly faculty salaries, amounted to $1,030: Blythe, $231; 
Bishop, $319; Sharpe, $288; John Pope, $25; and one order in 
the hands of Mr. Morton, $160. Samuel Blair, under date of 
October 18, 1806, added: ‘“There are a few other small orders, 
but cannot ascertain the amt.” Finances continued in a fairly satis- 
factory condition. 

The Presbyterian historian, Robert Davidson, regarded Transyl- 
vania finances as sound near the beginning of the second decade 
of the last century. If he is correct, Transylvania University had 
20,000 acres of land: 8,000 given to Transylvania Seminary, 6,000 
given to Kentucky Academy, and 6,000 more (some in the center of 
the state) obtained by Transylvania in 1798. Land values fluctuated, 
but the average worth was guessed at $2 to $9 an acre. The univer- 
sity sold 8,000 acres in about 1806 at $3.75 an acre. The $30,000 
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thus obtained were invested in 234 shares of Bank of Kentucky 
stock and sixty-six shares of the insurance company stock. Now that 
the disposable fund had risen to $67,532 the trustees thought of 
improving their buildings and perhaps obtaining a well-known 
president. 

The nature of the school income in 1809 and some subsequent 
years appears strange but palatable to present-day students. Rents 
due from eighteen listed holders required some cash from all, but 
included corn, wheat, and pork. Cash amounted to £50 18s. 6d. 
Corn totaled forty bushels from two renters, wheat 114.5 bushels 
from eleven renters, and pork 810 pounds from four renters. The 
worth of the corn was $8, of the wheat $57.25, and of the pork 
$20.25. The total value of the commodities was thus $85.50, or 
£25 16s. in English money, or less than some Transylvania students 
now spend in a single month. The rents from the Collins Survey 
for 1809, expressed in commodities and cash, amounted to £34 3s. 2d. 
A list of forty-eight notes due to the school for £672 7s. 8d., the 
largest being for £359 3s. 9d., appeared in the possible but not 
probable receipts for 1809. ‘The general revenues for that year were 
estimated at $1,952.66, or about half the salary of a present-day 
teacher in the institution. ‘The Harrods Creek land was expected to 
bring $466.66, land near town $336, 10 per cent dividends on 
sixty-five shares of bank stock $650, and tuition $500, or less than 
some universities now charge a single student. Much money seemed 
uncollectible, or at least very slow. ‘Thus, in April, 1809, surveyors 
owed Transylvania about £745. 

Rents on the Collins Survey fell sharply in 1810, for some of the 
land had been sold. Receipts of $58.04 came from five people: cash, 
$38.84; forty-one bushels of corn worth $8.20; and twenty-two 
bushels of wheat worth $11. Rents from twelve individuals on 
the Harrods Creek lands amounted to £134 14s. The returns from 
two hundred acres not leased amounted to $449. The rents were due 
November Ist. “There is 6,000 acres of Land in the Green River 
Country Principally in Livingston County which is not productive,” 
sadly commented Samuel Blair’s report of March 6, 1810. Far 
more significant than rents was the list of debts due Transylvania 
for lots sold and collectible. The amount due was $5,096.36. Seldom, 
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if ever, prior to the Holley regime, we may generalize, did the 
total annual income of Transylvania exceed half that of the present 
president’s salary or even that of one of his full professors. 

Paltry receipts naturally meant skimpy salaries unless the low 
cost of living is considered. When that is considered, low nominal 
wages gave way to respectable real wages. Considering merely 
nominal wages, the Transylvania professors of this period received 
less than most people now on poor relief obtain. Blythe’s salary 
for 1809 was estimated at $450, Bishop’s at $400, Sharpe’s at $400, 
and Lederc’s at $300. Other estimates were: treasurer, $100; clerk, 
$50; and contingent expenses, $200. ‘Total annual expenses were 
thus set at $1,900 as compared with the previously noted revenues 
of $1,952.66—a margin sufficiently slight to cause a business manager 
to lose hair and sleep! Blythe’s salary was soon made $500 with cer- 
tain perquisites, including a house, but salaries for professors 
remained at $400. By a receipt dated October Ist, E. Sharpe recog- 
nized the payment of $200, “my Sallery as Professor in the Said 
University for the Session ending the Ist of Oct.” The trustees 
appointed a French teacher on November 2nd of the same year at 
a like salary. By 1814, notwithstanding the War of 1812, salaries 
had increased little. Blythe’s half yearly salary was $262.50, but full 
professors still received $200 for a semester’s work. Each, however, 
received a percentage of the tuition amounting to $86.6624. As 
late as 1817 and 1818, James McChord was drawing only $200 a 
session as teacher of astronomy and optics. 

Of course, other expenditures were necessary. Here, too, the 
trustees at times revealed economy. The appropriation of $50 to 
the president to buy firewood, said money to be refunded “‘to the 
Treasurer out of the money levied on the Students under the Bye 
Laws,” hints at necessary economy. The bill of C. S. Maccoun and 
Company for $179.20 seems to show that teachers offered books to 
students as prizes to stimulate good work, a debatable procedure. 
Bishop used $11.25 for that purpose in 1813, Blythe used $5.25 
according to a charge of March 30, 1814, and E. Sharpe used $2.38 
on August Ist. However, a charge of $160.32 for Pope does not 
carry that label. 

The hand-to-mouth existence of the school is also suggested by 
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the calling of a special meeting for a particular purpose, occasional 
loans, and by the low student enrollment. For instance, the trustees 
met in a special session because “‘their authority is essential in 
making provision for meeting the second Installment Due in a few 
days on the Stock purchased in the Unit. States Bank.’ They voted 
on April 9, 1810, to borrow $650 from one of the banks to dis- 
charge various debts and about three years later they voted to 
borrow $500, or “‘so much as may be required for the use of the 
U. to sink a well, erect a necessary, and complete the repairs.” 

In the period from 1811 to 1818 the student enrollment, at least 
prior to the call of Horace Holley as president, never exceeded 
one hundred. It consisted of nine law students, twenty-two classical 
students, and thirty-one scientific students in 1814, or fewer students 
than many a college professor now has in a single class. ‘The follow- 
ing summer term witnessed an enrollment of only forty-two, or 
one more than in the year the War of 1812 began. Enrollment 
varied from forty-nine to fifty-two in 1816, mounted to seventy- 
seven in 1817, and reached ninety in 1818. Only twenty-two students 
graduated from 1799 to 1818, a smaller number in a score of years 
than a second-rate high school now furnishes in a single year. 
And they were more poorly trained than present-day high-school 
graduates. 

The religious bent of the trustees and faculty appeared in the 
regulations of April 27, 1811. They required the professors, as a 
duty, to have divine services “every Sabbath morning between the 
Hours of nine and eleven o’clock and that all the students be 
required to Attend the same with decency and reverence.’ On 
December Ist, they voted to allow the Lexington Episcopal Society 
to use the University Hall every Sunday after eleven o’clock from 
March to September inclusive “‘provided they leave the room in as 
good condition as it is found.” 

Other business for the same year included the election on Novem- 
ber 6th of Bertrand Guerin as teacher of French for the first session 
at $200 and required him, when needed, to aid Sharpe in the 
languages. The next spring, April 10, 1812, the trustees agreed to 
fine themselves $2 for failure to attend student examinations unless 
they had a good excuse for such omission. But they were not espe- 
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cially sincere in the observance of this rule. Thus, only five attended 
an examination on October 7, 1816, and only five attended the next 
day. ‘Three of the twenty-one trustees were present both days. 

‘The trustees also considered a new building. In truth, on May 
30, 1812, shortly before war started, they unanimously approved a 
building to cost not more than $10,000. About two months later, 
July 27th, the committee on the new building reported that a 
building of the type desired would cost $20,000 and recommended 
that the present-house be put in a state of repairs. ‘The trustees 
agreed to this, another committee having made a similar report at 
the same meeting. The officials decided on a new roof, the repair 
of the brick and stonework, the painting of both brick and wood- 
work with the exception of the shingles, and the glazing of the 
woodwork. They also decided to secure a gentleman of talents and 
reputation as president. 

‘The trustees on April 9, 1813, perhaps because they were losing 
some of their older students to the war, approved an English school 
not to exceed twenty-five pupils. ‘They are not to be a part of 
Transylvania, the trustees said, but may have the lower front room 
in the west end of the house. At the same meeting the trustees 
asked for the names of the well-behaved boys as well as of the 
disorderly ones. On December 24th they authorized a committee 
to borrow $5,000 for the purchase of shares in the Bank of Kentucky. 

Conditions in the struggling school seemed to deteriorate during 
1814 and 1815. The trustees, on April 15, 1815, declared that pro- 
fessors should be appointed for five years at a salary of $400; two 
weeks later they declared that they reserved the right to make 
alterations in the salaries and the duties of teachers. On April 29, 
1815 they also rescinded action on the appointment of an English 
teacher and the establishment of the English school. About June 
4th, they unanimously elected John B. Romeyne as president at 
a salary of $2,250, and, despite the written protest of seven trustees 
that such action would “be permanently injurious to the interests 
of the institution,” they elected Blythe as a professor. 

“A friend to Education” wrote to the “Protesting Minority” 
under date of July 4, 1815 relative to their attack on Blythe. He 
granted them the right of opinion, but insisted that the citizens 
also had that same right to express an opinion. “Why don’t you 
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tell us poor, untaught followers, what injury he has done, what 
he is doing & what is probable may be expected from him?.. . 
In my humble opinion,” he insisted, “you have all acted wrongly.” 
A man should never be condemned blindly. “If the minority will 
not state their reasons for making the charge & the majority for 
rebutting it & showing it a calumny,” he continued, I should call 
“in a subsequent Letter upon the Reverend James Blythe himself, 
who must no doubt feel much Interest to have the foul Stain wiped 
from his character.” 

So worried were the trustees they even resolved that it was ex- 
pedient to remove the site of the university and then immediately 
rescinded the action. However, they did appoint a committee to 
see about the sale of the property and the securing of a new site. 
On June 8th they considered favorably a site of four free acres 
and the purchase of four additional acres. Nine days later they 
reconsidered the proposition because only eleven had agreed before 
and some members thought that fourteen votes were necessary. 
This view the trustees sustained. 

Meanwhile official nerves were wearing thin on other matters. 
The trustees stated on July 5th that students should be censured 
for reflecting on the actions of the board as some of them had done 
at a meeting on June 15th. On July 22nd the trustees authorized 
a committee on student resolutions. Some of the students had cast 
illiberal reflections on the trustees for the election of James Blythe. 
Other students supported Blythe. The trustees, considerably 
agerieved, secured a called meeting of the board and the denuncia- 
tion of the students. The pupils replied that they intended no 
reflection on any member of the board. That group, measurably 
satisfied, then rescinded the censuring resolutions. The dictatorial 
trustees, however, instructed the students by resolution to “forbear 
from the public expression by way of resolution of their approba- 
tion or disapprobation of the measures of the board or of the 
President and professors of the institution without the consent 
of the faculty.” 

On November 27th the trustees authorized the printing of a 
thousand copies of an appeal to the public for funds. On March 2, 
1816, they voted $1,000 for a chemical apparatus. Meanwhile the 
quest for a new president became so active, the legislative investiga- 
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tion so embarrassing in its effects, and the liberal opposition so 
vociferous that James Blythe probably rejoiced in the acceptance 
of his resignation as acting president on April 8, 1816. 

Of course, that resignation did not stop business. Even before 
the Holley regime prerequisites might be set. “After the first 
Monday of November, A. D. 1816,” read one resolution, “‘no student 
shall be admitted a member of the logic, Rhetoric and moral philos- 
ophy class, who is not a good classical scholar.”” Perhaps Blythe’s 
departure caused a temporary relaxation of discipline. “Mr. A. 
McCalla Sir please to pay Mr. Henry Gatewood two dollars it 
being his bill furnished for whiskey at the university Celles about 
which I spoke to you some time ago,” read an honored bill which 
seemed to show that the trustees permitted, at least under some 
conditions, the use of liquor. 

News of dissatisfaction in Transylvania, to consider the investi- 
gation, became a topic of conversation in parlors, on the streets, 
and in legislative halls. Legislators determined to investigate con- 
ditions and late in 1815 they appointed a committee for that pur- 
pose. Its chairman, Francis Johnson, under date of December 21, 
1815, wrote to the chairman and board of trustees. Especially did 
he ask for information on three subjects: the causes which had 
lowered the reputation of the school; the display of ‘“‘a full view of 
the present standing of the institution and its future prospects”; 
and “‘any suggestions as to what Legislative aid or protection would 
be necessary or useful for the permanent prosperity and advance- 
ment of the University.” 

The trustees took up the various inquiries at a called meeting. 
The chairman, Andrew McCalla, and fourteen trustees unani- 
mously, so their letter said, agreed on the long historical reply. They 
expressed a desire for alacrity but some fear of the events which 
had “at length summoned the attention of the Legislature” to the 
interests of the school, “interests which,” they said, “have been 
too long over looked.” ‘The things which they must now reluctantly 
relate they felt justified in exposing only because of the legislative 
demand. 4 

The résumé of the history indicated lack of financial nourish- 
ment for the infant school said to be rich in lands, but lands 
“generally of little comparative value, and for the most part totally 
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or nearly unproductive.” The early trustees leased a tract of land 
near Lexington in “lots of about one hundred acres, for a term 
of three lives, at rates of from five to ten dollars each, payable partly 
in produce.” This policy afforded an income of about $300 a year. 
Renters, however, made havoc of the timber and in some cases 
parted with their rights to persons who could not be held account- 
able. The trustees, therefore, determined to sell the lands and 
invest the proceeds in bank stock. Their committee, James Trotter 
and Alexander Parker, sold McKenzie’s tract of about three thou- 
sand acres on Harrods Creek and most of the Collins Survey, also 
of three thousand acres, for approximately $30,000 and took out 
three hundred shares in the Kentucky Insurance Company and 
the Bank of Kentucky. The balance yet due on sales was nearly 
$8,000. ‘The trustees stated that the college also claimed a tract on 
Green River ‘of six thousands acres, but of uncertain value,’ but 
perhaps worth $4,500. They also mentioned a small part of the 
Collins Survey of unknown value and a contested claim, McKee’s 
Survey of two thousand acres. Their permanent resources, they 
insisted, did not exceed $3,000 a year and even if they could sell 
all of their unproductive property they could not obtain “upon 
the most flattering estimates . . . an advance of above 2,000 dollars 
more.” 

In passing to the number of students and the tuition received 
they observed that they could not “be so accurate” as in the pre- 
ceding statements. They stated that in Harry Toulmin’s first year, 
student attendance was about seventy (actually thirty as a maxi- 
mum) but that it fell to ten in his third year! For several sub- 
sequent years “the number fluctuated between thirty and forty.” 
The union of Transylvania Seminary and Kentucky Academy to 
form Transylvania University and funds obtained in the eastern 
states increased the enrollment. From then until 1812 “the number 
of students,” the trustees said, ‘was rarely, if ever under fifty.” 
During the War of 1812 the attendance ranged between forty-two 
and forty-eight. “The students latterly attendant on the Transyl- 
vania University amounted to no more than forty-two,” they 
admitted. 

Having presented you with “a faithful account of the present 
state of the Transylvania University, so far as relates to the general 
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aspects of its resources and external situation,” the trustees wrote, 
we turn to its internal arrangements. 

The board then named the faculty, the Reverend Robert H. 
Bishop, professor of moral philosophy, metaphysics, rhetoric, logic, 
ancient history, and geography, ‘“‘and occasionally an instructor in 
the Hebrew tongue”; Mr. E. Sharpe, professor of humanity; and 
“the Rev. doctor Blythe” as principal, “‘till such time as a president 
can be obtained.” He is also, the report continued, professor of the 
mathematical sciences, algebra, and modern geography. From their 
first appointment until the present, the board insisted, the first 
two men have received the acclamation and the support of the 
public generally. Dr. Blythe has filled, the report said, the chair 
of mathematics for fifteen years and his first appointment, “and 
some of his subsequent appointments, gave universal  satis- 
faction.”” His present opponents at first gave him warm support. 
Whether his opponents have “acquired a more ripe and discrimi- 
nating judgment” or whether Dr. Blythe’s abilities “have actually 
been deteriorated by fifteen years of diligent and well directed 
application to the sciences of his department” the board will not 
decide, but they will say that “the complaint of want of ability 
in any of the professors, is quite a modern thing.” And they will 
add that the idea that they lack diligence has not yet been broached. 
The board then expressed the belief that the teachers might be 
judged by the examinations of their pupils and by the achievements 
of those pupils in public life. 

With regard to the standing of the university the trustees replied 
that it was “as fair and flattering, as could of right be expected of 
any seminary possessing as few professors and labouring under but 
half the quantum of difficulties and discouragements.” If, how- 
ever, they continued, you mean standing in public estimation, “It 
is low—very low [but] not owing to any defect either in the capacity 
or industry of the faculty who direct it.” 

The celebrity of any institution, the trustees insisted, depends 
upon one or all of three things: the number of students in attend- 
ance, the fame of the teachers, and the acquirements and careers 
of students who studied within its halls. 

‘The number of students has never been great. Lack of funds 
has forced us “to enjoin the professors, so to regulate their lectures 
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and adjust the classes, as to give to western youth, a full course 
of instruction within the compass of a single year.” Transylvania’s 
enrollment thus suffered in comparison with the enrollment of 
schools whose students must attend three or four years. Although 
‘Transylvania increased in usefulness prior to the War of 1812, 
the number of students remained nearly stationary “because of 
the continually and rapidly increasing price of boarding ... a 
cause that always will operate to the injury of the institution, till 
public wisdom and liberality, shall remove all such difficulties, by 
the erection and endowment of suitable buildings for the accom- 
modation of students.’ This cause, they said, had been all the 
more deadly because of the numerous academies throughout the 
state, “above thirty of which are known in the records of your 
honorable house as the objects of your liberality. . . . Such an 
extensive location of public seminaries,’ they said, ‘‘will always 
thin the ranks of any university, circumstanced like this.” 

With regard to the second point, the trustees observed that they 
would not claim celebrity for their professors. But, they asked, is 
it likely that “names of the first rate order can be bought up at 
the very moderate price that this board have heretofore had 
it in their power to offer.” ‘Then, too, they inquired, in a country 
in which most men are “making substantial provision for the vulgar 
wants of life [can] mere literary fame, however legitimately held, 
and meekly born . . . be a matter of permanent inheritance?” Not 
long, we think, they implied. 

With regard to the third point, the trustees observed that an 
infant seminary could not derive much help from those educated 
within her walls because her course had been adapted to the public 
demand for’a year’s training or even less. Some of these students, 
too, “exhibit at this moment, the most inveterate hostility to the 
institution and its professors.” Ironically the board wondered about 
the ‘additional light which inspires them with such contempt for 
their alma mater. . . . They believe it would be discovered, on a 
very slight examination,” said the trustees, “that same slender 
stock of learning has constituted them judges, almost infallible 
judges; which upon the assumption they make, would not entitle 
them to rank with moderate scholars.” 

Transient visitors, the report continued, have compared our poor 
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buildings with the magnificent equipment of eastern colleges. Often 
they have little or no pretensions to scientific lore, but possibly they 
“have often fixed their vulgar gaze upon the steeple of an eastern 
university.” They may, the trustees continued, “have contrasted 
the magnificent and gigantic pile, with the homely fabric which 
disgraces Kentucky.” From this contrast they may have concluded 
that internal arrangements and instruction revealed similar con- 
trasts. And so we have suffered in prestige. 

Yet, we must insist, until “the commencement of the late war, 
there was no symptom of decline in the Transylvania University.” 
Several years are necessary to revert to the former standard. 

One of the principal causes of decline has been “an old and 
increasing complaint throughout the state, that the morals of 
young men are not only endangered, but almost infallibly cor- 
rupted, when entrusted to the regimen of the Transylvania Univer- 
sity.” Thinking of the liberal control the trustees said, “There 
was a time when this complaint was just.” It was during the period 
of those men who forfeited their seats on this board and now “set 
themselves against it.’ They are jealous and malignant because 
they can no longer corrupt the school or students. But that criticism 
of corrupting morals no longer applies. “Nothing can afford a 
greater contrast than is at this moment, and has been for some 
years, exhibited between the recent and earlier character and con- 
duct of the students of this university,’ declared the Presbyterian 
board. “At present, the whole town bears witness to their blame- 
less and exemplary conduct.” 

Closely connected with the above charge, said the trustees, were 
“the attacks made of late on the character and pretensions of one 
of the professors of this university.’’ Lexington had, according to 
reports, “immoral and scandalous associations’ called by such 
names as “free and easy,’ “‘tomahawk,” and “scalping knife” 
societies. Whether or not this is true, we know not, but our prin- 
cipal so believed. As principal of a school and minister of a church, 
he considered his duty the protection of youth entrusted to his 
care from evil influences. He, consequently, condemned loose 
morals. The opposition levied an attack on the principal. It increased 
in severity as the time for the election of professors approached. 

The trustees contended that the complaint on the score of 
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religion was even “more palpably groundless.’’ The specific charge 
was that the trustees sought “‘to render the institution a presbyterian 
school.” Only one of the professors, the trustees said, belonged to 
the Presbyterian Church; the other two belonged to the Associate 
Reformed Church. “Of the board of trustees,” the report con- 
tinued, “no more than seven are presbyterians; there are two or 
three of the associate reformed. Four of them are episcopalians; 
and a large proportion attached to no church of any denomination 
whatever.” If the object of the board were to make the university 
a sectarian establishment, its ‘selection of professors would prove 
most unfriendly to such an aim.” 


... But if this charge be bottomed upon the fact [continued the 
report] that the members of the board in their individual capacity, 
are willing, and even solicitious, to encourage and promote the 
acquisition and influence of those great moral and religious prin- 
ciples which are furnished only in the bible; if a disposition in the 
board to institute such discipline as will preserve the youth com- 
mitted to their care, from the hands of those harpies who strive 
to make shipwreck of their principles and habits and of their 
parents’ hopes; if the result of these measures in the redemption 
of the university from the obloquy under which it labored, as a seat 
of infidelity and cave of moral death; if these encroachments of 
the board on the domains of ignorance and depravity, or as these 
men pleased to term it, on the rights of private judgment; if these 
things be to convert the Transylvania University into a sectarian 
establishment, then the board are guilty of the charge. 


The board then turned to the agreeable task of telling the 
committee what the legislature could do for the university. It 
began by stating that “‘its standing is at present very low,” and “‘its 
pretensions are not high.” 

The first step in securing celebrity, the board held, “is that 
Kentuckians should, themselves, learn to respect it.” Our teachers 
are competent and diligent; they compare well with teachers in 
eastern schools. Eastern people praise their academies, and decry 
ours. Too many of our western people, thinking that nothing good 
can develop in a new region, follow their example and decry our 
own schools. Until those individuals learn ‘‘to respect and cherish 
them, it cannot be expected that on a general scale, they will meet 
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with respect abroad.”’ They should do all they can to “put down the 
miserable and pitiful misrepresentations now afloat, and in a great 
degree redeem the character of the institution.” 

The board, too, must do certain things. Hitherto it has _per- 
mitted, against faculty wishes, people “‘with every different measure 
of preparation” to enter any class desired. ‘The unfortunate result 
is that our teaching has been criticized as inadequate, even when 
we never taught the subject. For example, people who studied 
languages elsewhere might cause our language teacher to be con- 
demned. Students attending for short periods only have also 
“brought down unmerited blame” on our teachers. Beginning with 
October, 1816, however, we have decided to let no pupil, parent, 
or guardian dictate a youth’s course. All must follow the stipulated 
course and “none shall attempt the more advanced branches of 
study till masters of those which precede.’ One of the essential 
things is the securing of a principal who “will relieve the other 
professors from the burthen of too many classes,’ which hurries 
the recitations too much for efficiency, and who will supervise, 
invigorate, and animate every department. The board, too, hopes 
to secure a tutor to aid “their professor of languages, who always 
has had, and always must have, too large a number of classes, so 
long as he is likewise teacher of the grammar school.” 

The board likewise thought that making “‘the institution more 
ostensibly a state concern” would help the prestige of the univer- 
sity. It suggested that adding the governor, the speakers of the two 
houses, and the judges of the court of appeals to the board as 
ex-officio members would be of great service to the school. “An 
appropriation in aid of the erection of suitable buildings would be 
of great use, not merely in itself, but as affording a powerful second 
to the appeal the board have made to the public liberality,” it 
added as an apparent afterthought. The board then suggested that 
the legislature could give material help by protecting “persons 
connected or hereafter to be connected with this institution .. . 
against the disorder and disorganization attempted or threatened by 
combinations of men ill intentioned or ill informed.” 


If the best concerted schemes may be blasted in an hour [the 
board concluded], if the most disinterested services are only requited 
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with obloquy, if talents are to be overlooked, industry undervalued, 
and fidelity reproached, at the instance of every factious and immoral 
conspirator against the good faith and good order of the community; 
then the board can recommend no measures by which the wisdom 
and wealth of the whole western country, might succeed in warding 
off the disastrous, but legitimate consequences. 


ie. 
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The Liberal Fight to Secure 
an Acceptable President 


THE FORTUNES OF TRANSYLVANIA IN THE SECOND DECADE OF THE 
nineteenth century hinged in large part upon the economic pros- 
pects of Lexington and the attitude of the Presbyterian clergy. 
From 1808 to 1817 the economic life of the little city was well- 
nigh stationary. Far-sighted people were beginning to wonder about 
a river city and the possibility of steam navigation. Lexington might 
lose its high commercial importance and thus the chief source of 
its income. The War of 1812 had also stimulated the river cities 
and the improvement of the steamboat was so marked that no 
longer could rates upstream double rates downstream. Growth in 
population north of the Ohio was exceeding growth south of that 
river. Cincinnati was passing Lexington. Even Louisville, primarily 
a river city, was supplanting the historical leader. Business houses 
failed during this decade and others continued on a decreased scale. 
Even though James McChord may have darkened unduly the 
picture in his letters to his brother-in-law, Samuel Crothers (often 
spelled Corothers and Caruthers) , he pointed to facts. In one letter, 
November 29, 1814, he gossiped about the failure of James McCoun 
and Company. Because of low prices, he said, “they are probably 
many thousands worse than nothing. . . . Abner Legland,” he 
continued, “failed very much in debt and disappeared. . . . Much 
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is whispered also,” he gossiped, ‘concerning Pindle, Prentiss, Cowl- 
ing, Coleman, and Megowan & Co. Indeed I was told lately that 
not more than five of the great trading places in Lexington are 
expected to stand the tempest. These are principally the Trotter 
Connexion.” Farmers are in trouble and interest rates are high, 
he insisted, “John Shaw is trembling. Sanders, Hawkins, Launne in 
danger.”’ Ihe war and the government have caused trouble. ‘“The 
U.S. owe Maccoun [McCoun] 50,000 which they cannot pay. So 
says and so goes the world.” Yet McChord had interpolated in his 
letter: “But these things you must be mum about, as it would not 
do for us to spread news upon the merchants, etc. etc.” 

Yet McChord himself was the last one to keep mum. “Lexington 
(I believe it to be a fair calculation) has lost one third of its 
inhabitants, whom want has driven away,” he wrote on February 8, 
1815, little more than two months later, “and some of our first 
merchants, and their families, have either broken up or talk of 
breaking up house keeping entirely till times mend.” A year and 
twelve days later he wrote that faces were clouded, times duller than 
ever known before, and that “‘little spirit and bustle of gaiety now 
appears which used to be seen everywhere.” The next year, July 27, 
1817, he again commented that times were harder than ever known 
before and added that many moneyed men were on the verge of 
breaking, and that ninety-five out of every hundred dollars in cir- 
culation was Ohio money. Naturally such difficulties retarded 
church construction and injured ministers and others. But one 
more entry must suffice. On March 22, 1819, when the panic was 
beginning to deepen, he wrote to Crothers: “Matters drag on 
very heavily here. My income for the last eight months has been 
short of $110.” And the long suffering minister and ex-Transylvania 
professor added: I can’t stand “it many months longer.” Nor did he. 

In this period of hard times some intelligent citizens began to 
visualize the university under a famous liberal president as a means 
of at least partial recovery from economic depression. If the school 
could be developed into a powerful university, it would bring 
hundreds of students from Kentucky and from other states. ‘These 
students would spend hundreds of dollars each in Lexington. One 
speaker in the assembly at Frankfort, as stated in the Kentucky 
Reporter, December 17, 1821, even predicted that the medical 
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department alone would save the state $100,000 annually. Such 
expenditures, of course, would revive Lexington economic life. 

Many of the far-sighted leaders also realized the great need for 
educated professional men in the teeming West. The cry for doctors 
and lawyers was growing in intensity. Such professional people in 
the past had come from the East. Yet poor transportation facilities 
and the long distances to traverse made the expenses high. Then, 
too, there were somewhat peculiar diseases and institutions and 
laws to consider in the West. A western college could best supply 
the needed training. Transylvania graduates might be free from 
the suspicions of federalism and “the habits of extravagance so 
often present” in the East, according to Westerners. State pride 
and western self-confidence made Kentuckians believe that better 
than could be done elsewhere they could furnish the needed educa- 
tion themselves. 

Still another factor causing many leaders to favor a greater 
‘Transylvania was the need for a high level of culture for professional 
people moving in Lexington’s polished society. As early as 1803, 
M. Perrin du Lac wrote of that society, ““A taste for the sciences 
and the fine arts particularly distinguishes them [Lexington inhab- 
itants] from the inhabitants of the interior.” Fortescue Cuming, 
a few years later, gave a very favorable account of Lexington, 
emphasizing among other things, table manners and a well-dressed 
hostess, who performed the honors of a meal “‘with much ease and 
propriety.” An 1814 article in our most famous social and economic 
magazine, Niles Weekly Register, June 11th, commented on Lex- 
ington: 


. . . Society is polished and polite. They have a theatre; and 
their balls and assemblies are conducted with as much grace and 
ease as they are any where else, and the dresses of the parties are 
as tasty and elegant. Strange things these in the “backwoods.” The 
houses are mostly built of brick, and some of them are splendid 
edifices—one or two of the inns yield to none in America for exten- 
siveness, convenience and good living. The streets are generally 
WAVeEUen is |. 


Travelers frequently commented on the interest in letters, music, 
drama, and the like. The Lexington Athenaeum won the favorable 
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notice of various travelers, including Horace Holley, who was look- 
ing things over. Matthew Jouett, advertising as a pupil of Gilbert 
Stuart, was winning more than local fame. Holley insisted that his 
wife would be happy in Lexington society even if her tastes had 
been formed in the better society of the East. 


The town and vicinity of Lexington are very handsome [he wrote 
on May 27, 1818, to a wife reluctant to make the change]. The 
streets are broad, straight, paved, clean, and have rows of trees on 
each side. The houses are of brick almost universally, many of 
them in the midst of fields, and have a very rural and charming 
appearance. ‘The taste is for low houses, generally two sometimes 
even but one story high, like English cottages. 


One favorably impressed observer added to his complimentary 
remarks on Transylvania in 1819 this highly laudatory comment 
on the town as quoted by a local paper from the Georgian (Savan- 
nah) , November 22, 1819: 


Besides Lexington can compare with them [Boston and Phila- 
delphia] in its society. There “the learned, the gay, the witty and 
the grave” can find congenial spirits. The population is large; the 
style of living magnificent among the devotees of the beau monde; 
and to a limited extent, the architectural elegance of the buildings 
is not surpassed upon the average, by the Eastern cities. 


Yet many of the leaders with the forward look could not recon- 
cile a great university with ‘Federal Presbyterianism” at the helm. 
They regarded the restrictive theological beliefs of Calvinism as 
discordant with the society the university was to serve. Children, 
they thought, should not be taught that horse races and theaters 
were sinful when, in the opinion of these liberals, they contributed 
to grace and fashionable living. These leaders, moreover, could see 
little worthy of praise in the records of the school from 1804 to 
1815. ‘The student body had never passed seventy, instruction was 
of poor caliber, according to Mann Butler, and few students had 
graduated. Active funds had increased, largely due to the sale of 
escheated lands, but neither subscription, gift, nor legislative action 
had resulted in marked acquisition of property. Dissension within 
the board of trustees had prevented progress. Attempts in 1805 and 
1809 to develop a medical school failed. The law school died in 
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1807. Nothing came of the 1812 plans for a new building and 
improved methods. 

Liberals resented also the Presbyterian attitude toward the War 
of 1812. Kentucky's Henry Clay and Richard M. Johnson had 
favored that war. And the people of Kentucky backed them vigor- 
ously. Senator John Pope, on the other hand, voted against the 
declaration of war. Many Presbyterian ministers and James Fish- 
back, then a prominent layman, supported Pope. Some people even 
unjustly accused Fishback of being in treasonable correspondence 
with the enemy in Canada. Fishback’s Western Monitor, established 
in 1814, seemed designed to force religion into politics. It supported 
Pope and denounced the Jeffersonian democracy of Clay and his 
supporters. 

Fishback, who served in time as a doctor, a Transylvania pro- 
fessor, a lawyer, a candidate for the state legislature, and a Baptist 
minister, believed in the then orthodox Presbyterian position that 
God in revelation supplied the sole source of moral knowledge. 
This knowledge, he held, was absolutely essential to the proper 
conduct of a republic. In his fallen state, man’s intellectual powers 
and physical strength made him a “terror and a curse to his 
species.” Christianity only could provide the proper means for 
effective use and direction of his powers. When Christian morality 
is established, republican government is a possibility, he believed. 
Then, he urged, legal union of religion and the state is unneces- 
sary, absurd, and at times harmful. Yet we should not push the idea 
of legal separation too far as the Baptists have done in insisting 
that the idea that the state and religion are no more related than 
the state and physics or geometry and in supporting the Virginia 
Act of 1785 which established religious freedom! 


. .. We have much to do in correcting our own sins [Fishback 
wrote in his The Philosophy of the Human Mind}, and until that 
is done, we have no assurance that our country will be preserved 
from the great wreck of governments, and empires, which are going 
on to fulfil the high purposes of the Almighty. The first, and great 
truths to be realized towards correcting the crying sins of America 
are, that God reigns, and must be obeyed, and that his word is 
declarative of his will, and is the paramount rule of political, social 
and religious life. 
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When President James Madison proclaimed January 12, 1815 a 
national Fast Day, both James McChord and James Blythe delivered 
sermons critical of the public policy. ‘““The heavens surely rule. 
Don’t forget the Lord,’ was McChord’s National Safety message. 
The fact that the sermon was published by request and the addi- 
tional fact that the legislature presented him with $126 for his 
effort indicates that the public reaction was not immediately hostile. 

Blythe’s attack attracted more notice, for he was acting president 
of Transylvania University and perhaps the most widely acknowl- 
edged Presbyterian leader in the state. Bitterly opposed to the war, 
he reputedly had trampled a copy of the declaration of that war 
under foot and had advised students against participation in it, 
quite an affront to the people who welcomed it with shouts, gun 
fire, and general jubilation, according to the Lexington Kentucky 
Gazette, June 30, 1812. Part of his hostility was due to the frightful 
massacre of a son at the River Raisin in 1812. William L. MacCalla 
accused Blythe of opposing his licensure because he regarded him 
as a “fire brand” and disliked his sentiments on “‘the war, mobs, 
efigy-burning, and the like.” In his trial sermon MacCalla had 
even contended that Blythe, because of “his intrigues and bad 
examples,’ was more dangerous to society than “our atheistical 
doctor.” ‘The synod acquitted Blythe in this 1813-1814 trial. Blythe’s 
attacks on the secret societies, which may have included some of 
the Democratic trustees, also aroused opposition. Although Blythe 
was not absolutely certain of their existence he hesitated not in 
applying to them such expressions as “torrents of corruption,” 
“immoral and scandalous association,” “infernal orgies,” and “‘horrid 
circles.” Natural resentment at such promiscuous condemnation 
received marked intensification from the Fast Day Sermon, which 
carried the title, Our Sins Acknowledged. 

In this sermon Blythe insisted that as a nation we had completely 
failed to acknowledge “God the Saviour in all our ways, that he 
might direct our steps.’’ He insisted that in no great national decree 
or proclamation or gubernatorial message had we recognized ‘“‘God 
the Saviour.” He called attention to the need, in his opinion, from 
not only general but local circumstances ‘“‘which call for mourning 
and repentance.” As an example of the latter he charged that 
Kentucky was “one among a very few of the American states, who in 
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our legislative capacity acknowledge no God, no Providence, no 
Saviour. ... The legislature of this state,’ he shamed, “meet, they 
legislate, and adjourn, without once acknowledging God in all 
their ways, that he might direct their steps.” Practical atheists, he 
said, controlled the state. He urged mourning and repentance. The 
ungodly government, he said, jeopardized our liberties, for control 
was vested in men whose dominant principle was “self-love” and 
“who have not the fear of the living God before their faces.” The 
duty of today, he insisted, is ‘‘to abhor ourselves, and repent in dust 
and ashes.’’ He urged Christian people to unanimity and action 
against wicked rulers, for “in very deed a wicked ruler is as absurd 
and as odious a spectacle as a profligate clergyman.” 
Temperatures boiled at Blythe’s bitter sermon. One of the ablest 
answers appeared in the Frankfort Kentucky Palladium, edited by 
Joseph Buchanan, a former Transylvania medical professor and 
one of the ablest liberals in the West, and his partner, Robert 
Johnson. The author of the review, reproduced in the Reporter, 
a local paper, March 13, 1815, probably Dr. Buchanan, stigmatized 
the sermon as one of the angriest, most virulent, and most unchari- 
table philippics ever “published from the American pulpit.” Instead 
of trying to answer Blythe’s statements he sought to prove the 
sermon favored a religious establishment, a purpose which few, 
if any Presbyterians or others, would admit. To Blythe’s “As a 
nation we have not acknowledged God the Saviour in all our ways, 
that he might direct our steps,’ Buchanan opposed the different 
statements in the Federal Constitution. With regard to the so-called 
failure to acknowledge God in national and gubernatorial decrees, 
proclamations, or messages, the critic raised the question of con- 
stitutionality and insisted that general terms must be used. He 
insisted also that there were other religions than the Christian 
religion and that there were Christians here who did not agree with 
him ‘as to the importance of recognizing God the Saviour.” He 
questioned many of Blythe’s historical statements, defended the 
separation of church and state, and charged that Blythe’s claim of 
no desire for a religious establishment was “vile, hypocritical cant- 
ing.” In the preacher’s insistence that the command to keep the 
Sabbath holy applied to us as a nation as well as individuals, he 
saw a trend toward an establishment, for the law was to be used 
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to effectuate his purposes. The critic saw a similar tendency toward 
an establishment in Blythe’s belief that officers did not reveal a 
sufhciently high opinion of their oaths. 

Even though Buchanan failed to prove that Blythe sought to 
effectuate a religious establishment, he did show how dangerous 
were his sweeping assumptions and his inaccuracy of historical 
statement. Acceptance of the position occupied by Blythe and 
Fishback would immeasurably enhance the political power and 
prestige of the clergy. The review was a contributing factor to 
Blythe’s previously noted resignation from Transylvania in March, 
1816. 

Blythe now took the lead in the organization of Bible societies, 
interdenominational in character but supported most effectively by 
the Presbyterians. For the political ambitions of the societies, critics 
attacked Blythe and other leaders. Blythe had written to Samuel 
McDowell: “There is no weapon, with which we can successfully 
attack error, political or civil, but the Bible.” 

For this, “Franklin,” or Joseph Buchanan, made a bitter attack 
on Blythe in the Reporter, December 18, 1816. He held that with 
the elevation of Gabriel Slaughter to the governorship on the death 
of George Madison and the appointment of John Pope as secretary 
of state, the government had passed to the Federalists “‘by the 
hypocrisy and intrigue of federalism, political priestcraft, and Bible 
Societies of foreign origin and connexions.” ‘The only defense 
against political error or democracy, he ironically remarked, is the 
Bible. In later articles he insisted that the Bible societies opposed 
democracy, or otherwise Blythe would not have sent two or three 
hundred circulars such as the one received by Colonel McDowell. 
If, he reasoned, the Bible is the sole means of detecting political 
or civil errors, it is used for political objectives. Consequently, the 
Bible societies must be used for such purposes. 

“Luther” in the Western Monitor, January to April, 1817, re- 
garded by “Franklin” as William Gibbs Hunt, replied to the attack. 
He insisted that Blythe’s letter had been stolen and that it was 
misquoted. He defended Blythe and attacked democracy. He ob- 
tained from “Franklin” the statement that the Bible taught Federal 
doctrines, in the Old Testament, with its insistence on clerical 
aristocracy and monarchy. However, “Franklin” said that the first 
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was rejected at the beginning and that the second was rejected 
by Christ. Priestcraft, “Franklin” continued, has tried to suppress 
the repeal, for all the privileges depend upon the Old ‘Testament. 
And so the priests insist that all of the Bible be “implicitly and 
invariably” obeyed. “Franklin” also thought that the Federal faction 
was attempting to form a sect akin to the Levites to secure the 
most important offices and form “a hierarchy on the Jewish model.” 

“An Enemy to Establishments” also answered “Franklin.” He 
restated in the Western Monitor, March 21, 28, 1817, Fishback’s 
position and denied vigorously that the Bible societies supported 
any political party. He insisted, too, that a theocracy at first existed 
in the Old ‘Testament, but that it fell because of selfishness, irreli- 
gion, and individuality, with every man wanting to do that “which 
was right in his own eyes.” The establishment of a monarchy, he 
held, was due to the pride of the Jews and was contrary to 
God’s will. 

“Franklin” enjoyed the full backing of W. W. Worsley and 
Thomas Smith, editors of the Reporter, in the bitter arguments 
early in 1817. They urged that they, not “Luther” and his backers, 
were the real friends of Christianity, for they sought to protect 
it from the bad results of participation in politics. Finis Ewing of 
the Cumberland Presbytery supported them and perhaps contrib- 
uted to their cause, as ““Christianus,” as noted in the Reporter, 
March 12, 1817. 

Gradually the conflict over Blythe’s “‘peculiar sentiment” in the 
letter to Colonel McDowell subsided. The Reporter even attacked 
the suggestion of a Dr. Rodgers of the Pennsylvania legislature that 
the preamble to the Federal Constitution be rewritten in such a 
way as to recognize the power and providence of God. Such an 
effort, the paper thought, was a gradual one to secure an establish- 
ment. The Western Monitor, April 11, 1817, disagreed bitterly. 
Political religion also aroused the ire of Amos Kendall’s Frankfort 
Argus, which sought to identify Bible politics and monarchy. The 
Baptists suffered severe criticism in 1818 for a denial of the rights 
of conscience. Their Elkhorn Association had resolved that it was 
“contrary to the duty and character of its members, to become 
members of any Masonic, ‘Tammany, or other secret society.” The 
Lexington Baptist Church, now with Dr. James Fishback as pastor, 
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instructed its members to sever relations with such organizations. 

Of course, newspaper articles and religious debates settled noth- 
ing. Either the Federal Presbyterians or the liberals must control 
the public sentiment and the board of trustees of Transylvania 
University, for, after all, the absolute necessity in spreading con- 
ceptions was the control of education. 


One of those means is [wrote a Reporter editor, issue of July 31, 
1816, in dealing with Presbyterian “church and state” ambitions] 
to get into the possession and under the control of the clergy of a 
particular sect the public Seminaries of learning and particularly 
by that which ought to be at the head of the institutions for the 
education of youth in the Western Country. In the Transylvania 
University no professor, in any of the important branches, can be 
admitted who is not of the favored sect, not any president appointed 
who is [not] a clergyman of that sect... . No matter what are the 
private virtues, the scientific attainments or the general qualifica- 
tions of the candidates for the presidency, unless he belongs to that 
sect, or will favor the object which is constantly in view, the majority 
of the Board of Trustees is sure to reject him. 


During these tempestuous debates, liberals continued their efforts 
to secure an acceptable president. Four of them—Hunt, Sanders, 
Morrison, and Barry—on July 27, 1812, received the assignment to 
search for a suitable president. Inertia characterized them and 
more than ten months later, June 4, 1813, they lost their power. 
Several months later the trustees elected Dr. E. Nott, a Presbyterian 
minister, at a salary of $2,000, but he declined the position. The 
War of 1812 depressed the enrollment unduly, it seems, for another 
Lexington school, with tuition fees of $60 yearly, or three times 
those of Transylvania University, according to the Lexington Ken- 
tucky Gazette, May 29, 1815, successfully maintained its student 
body. 

As soon as the war closed the liberals launched an active effort 
to drive out the Presbyterians and to secure as president a liberal 
in religion and a man of national reputation who could and would 
attract students from the country as a whole. The Kentucky 
Palladium and the Lexington Kentucky Gazette were to be the 
chief agents in this fight. Dr. Joseph Buchanan, using the names of 
“Civis” and “A Native Kentuckian,” was a skilled molder of public 
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opinion. Francis Johnson, John Crittenden, and Joseph C. Breckin- 
ridge were the legislative leaders responsible for the investigation of 
the university and the securing of remedial legislation. ‘Their com- 
petent supporters included, among others, William ‘T. Barry and 
Jesse Bledsoe. ““A Native Kentuckian’ emphasized the charges of 
sectarianism and hostility to democracy shortly after Blythe’s ill- 
advised Fast Day Sermon and insisted that university management 
should mirror public opinion. “Civis,” with more than usual 
restraint, wrote six articles to the trustees and discussed their 
responsibilities. “Civis’” and “Kentucky” in the Reporter expressed 
gratification when Blythe received neither the acting presidency 
nor a professorship in April, 1815. ‘That public expression of joy, 
particularly “Kentucky’s,’ so offended the “Federal Presbyterian” 
majority that they published an unauthorized board protest, which 
they soon grudgingly repudiated, as noted in the Lexington Ken- 
tucky Gazette, May 15, 1815. “Civis” after that protest again urged 
that the university was public property and that actions of the 
trustees were subject to public review. He said that the school had 
deteriorated despite its growing funds, that confidence in it and its 
graduates had dwindled, and that some of the trustees had even 
sent their sons elsewhere for an education. 

At its public meeting at the courthouse on June 5, 1815, the board 
paid no attention to “Civis,’’ who advised it to move with caution and 
act carefully, because the public wanted a good man. It chose Dr. 
John B. Romeyne, a prominent New York Presbyterian, anc then, 
notwithstanding the objections of seven members, chose Blythe 
for a quinquennium under a regulation which had been rescinded 
and then re-enacted with the requirement that professors’ salaries 
and duties be subject to board control. The trustees thus secured 
Blythe for a five-year term with unspecified duties. William T. 
Barry had made the motion, and Lewis Sanders had seconded it, 
that the appointment of Blythe would be “permanently injurious 
to the University.” James Trotter asked that their motion be tabled. 
It was, 11 to 7, and Blythe received confirmation by the same vote. 

Reaction was violent and prompt. ‘The Kentucky Palladium 
denounced Blythe’s election and declared that the students had 
burned him in effigy. This the students denied in the Western 
Monitor, July 28, 1815, and expressed surprise that the trustees 
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did not defend them from the charge. The liberal members in 
control censured the students at a called meeting, but with the 
Presbyterian side in control at a later meeting, the board reversed 
the action. 

“Philo-Civis” in great detail in the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, 

July 3, 1815, presented an account of the meeting in which the 
election occurred with the idea of showing the public generally the 
scant respect the board had for public opinion. ‘“‘Peter Porcupine” 
in the previous issue had even raised the question of the constitu- 
tionality of a self-perpetuating board. “Spectator,” in the Western 
Monitor, July 28, 1815, though a Presbyterian partisan admitted 
that there was considerable public talk about possible legislative 
action. Apparently two trustees, as “Honestus’” and “Philo-Hon- 
estus,” in the Gazette, July 3, 17, 31, 1815, now revealed the con- 
siderable incompetence of the board by arguing a proposal, which 
the board did consider, to choose a new site for the university some- 
where in Lexington. 
- The meeting of the trustees on November 11, 1815 also revealed 
the intention of the Presbyterian majority to disregard public 
opinion. Dr. Romeyne had rejected his appointment. The board 
re-elected James Blythe as acting president and chose Dr. ‘Thomas 
Cooper as professor of chemistry and related subjects. It also elected 
Horace Holley as president. The election of Holley was probably 
the result of ignorance of his views. James Prentiss, one of the 
trustees, had reported that he was orthodox, but correspondence 
with Timothy Dwight, Jedidiah Morse, and Luther Rice revealed 
otherwise. Meanwhile growing doubts had led the board to instruct 
the committee appointed to notify Holley to defer its action. At 
this meeting, too, it asked all the trustees to investigate Holley’s 
beliefs. 

The election of Cooper was a mere gesture intended to mollify 
the liberals without affecting the school, for the conservative trustees 
purposely kept the salary too low to tempt Cooper. The prospect 
had Republican principles and was a radical in religious matters. 
He had supported Jefferson in 1799, primarily as a pamphleteer. 
From 1804 to 1811 he had been a Pennsylvania state judge. For the 
next four years he served as professor of chemistry in Carlisle Col- 
lege. When he resigned this position in 1815, he wrote to Henry 
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Clay relative to the Transylvania presidency. One of Cooper’s 
Kentucky students urged his consideration. Pressure became so 
strong that the trustees, knowing full well that he would not accept, 
offered him $400 a year and “the whole amount of money arising 
from the tuition of his exclusive students.” Supporters of Cooper, 
knowing that this proposition would be unacceptable, offered him 
a volunteer subscription and newspaper support. Cooper, however, 
declined the professorship. 

The local support for Cooper now attempted to secure the presi- 
dency for him. This position, paying $2,250, he would at least 
consider. A petition signed by nearly a hundred prominent citizens 
of Lexington and vicinity urged the board to consider him carefully, 
for the “‘very announcement of his name would be a passport to 
public favour and patronage.” 

An influential Frankfort paper, the Kentucky Palladium, October 
30, 1815 and January 1, 1816, published letters in support of 
Cooper and supported him editorially. The editors said that the 
salary would have attracted him, but that “he was a democrat and 
was NOT a bigot in religion.” We publish the letters noted, they 
said, “for the purpose of farther exposing the mismanagement of 
our University by the base tory bigots, who form the majority of its 
trustees.”” Cooper, however, may have lessened his chances of selec- 
tion or of serious consideration by two letters, at least one of which 
reached some board members. He wrote to Dr. Frederick Ridgely 
on February 12, 1816, that he could get $3,000 in Philadelphia or 
go to Beaufort College, South Carolina, but that he preferred 
Kentucky. “I would not ask of your trustees,’ he wrote, “more 
than $2,000; I am not inclined to accept less.” 


If I am not the Principal of your College which I do not Scruple 
to say it would be the interest of the institution to make me I will 
not be dependant on any principal [he said]. 

In fact I consider myself worth your attention, chiefly for the 
purpose of employing me in converting your grammar School into 
a college and superseding the necessity of a Philadelphia education 
for your professional students. 


Cooper, under his usual Philadelphia point, on February 29th, 
wrote to John Bickley, among other things, that he had heard from 
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Mr. Clay “that your Legislature has risen without having taken 
any effectual step as to Transylvania college.’ “My prospects 
therefore of residing among you are over,” he added. 

Robert M. Cunningham, a Presbyterian minister, in a letter 
from Lexington to a friend under the date of April 15, 1816, 
referred to the attempt to remove the university from Lexington 
because of opposition to Blythe who had to work hard to keep 
Cooper of Carlisle from being elected president. Rice, a Baptist 
missionary to the East Indies, is “not promising,’ he observed. 

Despite the well-known doubt of securing Cooper, the board on 
March 18, 1816 heard his nomination by Lewis Sanders. Dr. W. H. 
Richardson then nominated Luther Rice, a Baptist minister. Four 
days later the board elected Rice, but at a salary of $1,200, not 
$2,250. At the same time, perhaps to promote faculty accord, the 
board raised the salaries of the professors to $1,000. Rice, probably 
influenced by the slap at Baptists in the salary reduction, promptly 
refused the position. 

During these bickerings, as noted in the previous chapter by way 
of historical review, the legislature was investigating affairs at 
Transylvania. The rather weak defense of the trustees has been 
noted. Here we shall merely mention some high points in Francis 
Johnson’s committee report, which was highly unfavorable. The 
committee did agree that the financial condition was good. It, 
however, insisted that the character of the institution was poor and 
that the enrollment was declining. ‘Two private schools, it said, 
had more students and one of them charged fees three times as high 
as Transylvania. The latter’s pupils, too, were largely children. 
The war and high board, the committee said, were not real causes 
of the low enrollment. The real reason, it believed, was the internal 
conflict which seemed likely to destroy the institution. The com- 
mittee expressed respect for the minority and stated that neither 
party in its opinion was irreligious or desirous of bringing in infidel 
teachers. It then referred to the refusal of the presidency by Dr. 
Romeyne and the suspension of the committee’s authority to com- 
municate with Dr. Holley because “‘his opinions did not exactly 
quadrate with Calvinistic orthodoxy.” “This decision in favor of 
sectarian tenets, your committee cannot admire,” the report stated. 

That report then mentioned Blythe’s election as a professor 
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for five years notwithstanding the minority report of seven against 
him. This action, and his later election to the acting vice-presidency, 
the committee members said, weakened the public confidence in 
the school’s management. The committee then condemned the 
teaching of politics, the British constitution being “represented as 
possessed of beauty and excellence,” and so “‘portrayed and recom- 
mended to the students in lectures and dissertations.” Our own 
“structure of government was wholly neglected,” the committee 
stated. Our constitution, it said, “was never once, in the hearing 
of the witnesses . . . contrasted, or its super-excellence made the 
topic of discussion.” "The committee then reported: 


Resolved, that a law ought to pass appointing new trustees in 
the Transylvania University, to hold their offices for two years, 
and that biennial elections to supply the board shall be made by 
a joint vote of both branches of the general assembly. 


When a resolution to table the report was defeated forty-one 
to thirty-four and the committee resolution was passed forty-six 
to twenty-eight, the trustees revealed alarm. They appointed a 
committee to seek a hearing before the Senate “to disprove 
unfounded and calumnious charges made against the board and 
its professors.” They made John Pope their attorney, and he at 
least collected a check of $50 from Andrew McCalla, board chair- 
man, “‘the fee appropriated for me for attending to Univ. business 
at Frankfort last session of Kentucky Legislature.”” James McChord 
prepared the board answer. The sharp-spoken Humphrey Marshall 
called it so disrespectful as to be in itself sufficient justification for 
trying the trustees. R. H. Bishop asked permission to answer charges 
against him especially on politics. ‘The House, on February 5, 
1816, voted to table Bishop’s request and also a resolution granting 
the trustees power to show, if they could, “why they should not be 
turned out of office.’ The vote was thirty-eight to thirty-seven, 
with Speaker John J. Crittenden casting the deciding ballot. Two 
days later the House granted a reconsideration of Bishop’s petition, 
fifty to sixteen. A select committee then considered student certifi- 
cates that the charges against Bishop had no justification. The 
resolution regarding the trustees remained for consideration. The 
Presbyterians sought to defeat the resolution on the biennial ap- 
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pointment of trustees by the use of riders proposing to move the 
university to Harrodsburg (thirty-one to thirty-eight), then to 
Danville (thirty-five to thirty-seven), and finally to Perrysville 
(fourteen to forty-four) . After the defeat of these efforts the liberals 
and their sympathizers passed the reorganization bill, forty-seven 
to seventeen. It was not considered in the Senate. 

A vote of nearly three to one against the university management 
reflects strong popular feeling against the Presbyterians and their 
allies of the Associate Reformed Church. The two groups probably 
numbered not more than three thousand in a state population of 
a half million. Then, too, they failed to reflect truthfully the senti- 
ments of their constituents. Some of the faculty fears and reasons 
for Presbyterian opposition appeared in a letter of McChord to his 
brother-in-law under the date of February 20, 1816. 


Since December we have all been in hot water about the University 
[wrote McChord], and as the prospects of many of us were materially 
involved, I have waited from week to week, under the almost daily 
expectation of being able to tell you the issue. 

The Legislature attacked it early in December at the instigation 
of “Free and Easy” for the purpose of displacing all the professors 
and moulding the thing to their mind. A bill passed the lower house 
[45 to 17] to displace all the ‘Trustees; to elect hereafter yearly by a 
joint ballot of the two houses; to choose professors only for two 
years. The aim was to get a Mr. Holley of Boston—a Socinian of 
the worst order, and also a Universalist, whom a majority of the 
board elected sometime ago, and then upon second thoughts pre- 
vented from coming. The bill however was celayed in the Senate 
through the management of its opponents till the house adjourned. 
Probably however the thing will be renewed next session, and no 
such delay suffered as will balk it. Such a measure, if carried, will 
of course throw the present professors out of employment; and what 
their resource will be cannot be even guessed. 

As it is my fortune to have a hand in many scrapes, I of course 
fare badly here. The cry of Federalism and Presbyterianism was 
the thing raised against the board. It was my lot to frame the answer 
made to the committee of the house, and of course to have to myself 
at least ten-elevenths of the shout raised against the whole concern. 
What it will result in cannot be even guessed; but in all probability 
I shall be ere long ousted, or at least stormed out. The congregation 
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at best are miserable pay and miserable attendants, and may now be 
expected, in the main, to become much worse. 


In this period of hard times, many individuals, like McChord in 
the foregoing letter, were willing to admit their interest in the bread 
and butter issue. The trustees, too, sought under this threat of 
change to attempt some reforms, but even when Blythe resigned — 
they risked criticism by voting him an additional $375 “in conse- 
quence of his Sallery being of late years inadequate to the support 
of his family,” and commended his administration. 


. . . Whereas [they said], he has in the opinion of the board 
discharged the Several duties assigned him during the whole period 
of his appointments with fidelity and ability. 

Therefore resolved that this board do tender to Doctr Blythe their 
most cordial thanks. 


The trustees, on February 28, 1817, set the president’s salary at 
$1,700 and elected James Blythe, stormy petrel of the past, as pro- 
fessor of chemistry. A few months later, April 18th, they unani- 
mously elected Philip Lindsley as president. If he agreed to accept, 
they pledged him $300 as moving expenses. He declined. ‘The 
trustees then set the salary at $2,000 annually and the term for 
“good behaviour.” They also appointed a committee to correspond 
with the faculties of eastern schools in an effort to secure a good 
president who might accept. 

Meanwhile the campaign for the election of Horace Holley 
continued. An influential newspaper, the Lexington Kentucky 
Gazette, October 4, 1817 and October 18, 1817, urged the election 
of a liberal president of national reputation and denounced the 
election of Lindsley as a Presbyterian of little reputation. On 
October 25th, however, the Presbyterians temporarily blocked the 
election of Holley. Six ayes and five blanks were not sufficient for 
the election. Liberals nonetheless persisted and on November 15th 
Holley won well-nigh unanimous election at $2,250, the same salary 
“as when he was elected some time ago.’ Eleven members con- 
curred. The dissenters at that time, feeling the uselessness of fur- 
ther opposition, seemingly acquiesced in calling. the result 
unanimous. Apparently the Republicans were willing to overlook 
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Holley’s federalism in order to satisfy the public and secure an 
outstanding liberal. 

An editorial in a leading paper, the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, 
November 22, 1817, quoted several board members on the election. 
Charles Humphreys argued that the people believed that the 
majority of the board were federalists and were unwilling to make 
any other than a federal appointment. Because of this, he said, 
Holley should be elected as a move to gain public confidence. 
Stewart, Robert Stuart, Dr. Robert Peter thought, expressed the 
prophetic view that Holley’s beliefs were unacceptable to the four 
great sects—Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists and Episcopalians. 
Joseph C. Breckinridge supported Holley in a vigorous speech in 
which he contended that the trustees had no right to inquire into 
a man’s creed. John Pope, like Humphreys, thought that they might 
never meet again if they did not take Holley. One or two matters 
of faith, he argued, should not stand in the way, nor should two or 
three trustees. Robert Cunningham, with his feelings hurt at the 
insinuation that he was a bigot, said that he would no longer 
oppose Holley. 

The pressure of public opinion, as ably discussed in Niels Henry 
Sonne’s brilliant “Liberal Kentucky, 1780-1828,” a Columbia Uni- 
versity doctoral thesis, forced the election of Holley. Many people 
resented the elevation of Gabriel Slaughter to the governorship 
following the death of Governor George Madison. They resented, 
too, his so-called Federalist policy in making John Pope, Clay’s 
bitter political enemy, secretary of state and his selection of General 
M. D. Hardin to the United States Senate to succeed W. T. Barry. 
In August, 1817, the resulting Republican tidal wave forced a 
new gubernatorial election. Joseph C. Breckinridge, Speaker of the 
House, was a prominent leader against Slaughter. The liberals, in 
control of both houses and knowing Slaughter’s progressiveness in 
education as revealed in his message of December 3, 1816, figured 
that they could have their way with the university. They knew, too, 
that the Reporter had aroused a strong anti-Presbyterian senti- 
ment against politico-religionists and the implications of James 
Blythe’s letter to Colonel McDowell. Well did the trustees realize 
that Humphreys and Breckinridge had not spoken idle words in 
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suggesting the possibility of legislative action. John Pope, who 
supported them, turned his back on the Presbyterians despite his 
acceptance of a professorship, trusteeship, and attorney’s fees from 
them. The historian Davidson had much justification for his remark 
that “‘the election was decided by the vote of a politician of 
eminence who had been chosen and relied on as a friend of the 
Presbyterians, but who betrayed. their confidence.’ Additional help 
came from the Presbyterian minister, Robert Cunningham, who, as 
previously noted, resented being called a bigot. 

Holley made a trip to Lexington, liked the conditions and hos- 
pitality, and finally decided to accept the position. From Lexington, 
on June 25, 1818, he wrote to the board of trustees that he had 
considered the proposition “for a long time.” The importance of the 
position, the unanimity of sentiment, the prospects of cordial coop- 
eration, and the expectation of legislative aid do not permit any 
further hesitation, he said. “I now declare my acceptance of the 
appointment,” he continued, “and embark my fortunes with those 
of the institution.” “I trust that my efforts,’ he added, “will be in 
accordance with my earnest prayer that it may attain to eminent 
prosperity and be a distinguished ornament to the country, to 
letters and science, to morals and religion.” 
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Transylvanta’s Golden Era Under 
President Horace Holley, 1818-1827 


BORN IN LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT, ON FEBRUARY 13, 1787, OF A 
self-taught and self-made teacher, Luther Holley, then merchant, 
Horace, the future president, helped in his father’s store until he 
was sixteen. He then went to school at Williamstown. Later he went 
to Yale. ‘There he attracted the attention of President Timothy 
Dwight. ‘There, too, he made a profession of religion. Shortly there- 
after, in 1803, he graduated with high honors. Temporarily he next 
studied law in New York. Soon, however, he returned to New 
Haven to study theology under President Dwight. After preaching 
for a few years in Greenfield Hill, Connecticut, he went to Boston. 
‘There he was ordained as pastor of the Hollis Street Unitarian 
Church in March, 1809, at a service attended by more than two 
thousand people. So popular was he that the chvrch needed 
enlargement. His was the only eloquence, James S. Loring com- 
mented, that ever moved a Boston church audience to “spontaneous 
acclamation.” When Holley preached his farewell sermon in Boston, 
every avenue leading to the church and the stairs leading ¢o the pul- 
pit were crowded. The immense audience and the parting visibly 
affected him, but he spoke for an hour and twenty minutes. His 
address, interesting to all according to the Boston paper, touched 
on many things. “On the subject of religion,” ran the comment, 
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“his views were liberal and expanded, embracing every sect, and 
confidently believing that there were good men in every religious 
persuasion.” 

Transylvania’s new president was described by his wife as pos- 
sessing “‘clear and expressive black eyes” and “black, fine, and silky” 
hair in his youth. As age advanced, “the hair retreated,” she said, 
“from his fair, polished forehead until but a remnant was left upon 
one of the most classic heads ever displayed to view.’’ Not only to 
his wife, but to others, too, he appeared to be possessed of “great 
masculine beauty.’’ Even Micah Taul, a severe critic, in the Register 
of the Kentucky State Historical Society, attributed these char- 
acteristics to him: “great learning,” “‘surpassing eloquence .. . the 
very best I ever heard,” “ an uncommonly fine” person, a noble 
face, “almost entirely bald headed, unrivalled for his faculty of 
imparting instruction, gay, pleasant, facetious and witty, and an 
elegant dresser.” George W. Ogden, though praising preceding 
presidents as well as Holley as eminent for “‘piety and learning,” 
yet exalted Holley “whose name stands high in the literary world.” 

Possibly Holley was neither profound nor extensively read, per- 
haps he was averse to “long and severe intellectual labor,” and 
possibly he neither made “new discoveries” nor “extended the 
boundaries of human knowledge,” as Robert Davidson charged. 
Conceivably he was averse to natural sciences or even “‘despised” 
them and “wished to exclude them” from the curriculum, as the 
irascible Rafinesque insisted. Yet few colleges ever had such a 
talented president. Even the censorious Davidson admitted that 
Nature “had lavishly endowed him with her most attractive gifts. ... 
He was remarkable,” wrote this historian, “for his symmetry of 
person, mellifluent voice, great vivacity, fascinating manners, splen- 
did conversational powers, and brilliant oratory.” 

If an enemy could give such praise, a colleague and admirer, Dr. 
Charles Caldwell, should be forgiven for saying: “It was impossible 
that he should not have been distinquished in any walk of life, and 
most distinquished he was unquestionably, in that which he pur- 
sued.” 

For nine years the cultural life of Lexington revolved around 
Holley. The most loved and the most hated man to grace the parlors, 
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walk the streets, and adorn the pulpits of Lexington was Transy]l- 
vania’s new president. 

No president, however, can attain real success in a social sense 
without an acceptable hostess, preferably a charming and sociable 
wife. Mary Austin Holley, a relative of the powerful Texas Austins, 
was a worthy companion and assistant of the gifted president. She 
presided with becoming grace over social functions, set borers and 
bored at ease, revealed a lively interest in Lexington life, and 
even mothered the untidy Rafinesque and a few others into re- 
luctant observance of some of the social amenities. 

Lavish advertising in numerous papers, as the Kentucky Reporter, 
September 9, 1818 ff, preceded Holley’s arrival. It emphasized ‘a 
very large and commodious edifice” as an addition to former build- 
ings and “‘the high reputation of the President and of the professors 
and instructors.” It likewise insisted that as good an education 
could be given at Transylvania “‘as is given at other colleges in the 
United States.” 

Holley reached Lexington, Saturday, November 21st, two weeks 
after school had opened. His official installation occurred four weeks 
later. His address, a two-hour good will message pleading for unity 
and cooperation, won high praise. If the following paragraphs, as 
quoted by Caldwell, are accurate samples of those views, few pres- 
ent-day people would regard the new president as unorthodox: 


What is religion? It is the love of God and man. Its rule is 
charity; its nutriment is divine grace; its elements are intelligence 
and the kind affections; its support is piety; its life is beneficence; 
its pleasure is duty; its object is peace and joy; and its end is glory. 

What is christian faith? The intelligent and honest acknowledg- 
ment that Jesus is the Christ. What is the term of christian com- 
munion in the article of faith? The same acknowledgment that 
Jesus is the Christ. Does a bare acknowledgment of this truth make 
a Christian indeed? No; nor does the bare acknowledgment of any 
truth make him so. Love to God, and love to man; a love felt in the 
heart, and proved in the life, alone can make us Christians indeed. 

The rights of a Christian are those of private judgment, and 
fellowship with all who acknowledge Jesus to be the Christ unless 
they have forfeited their claim by immoral and irreligious conduct. 
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Can conscience be plead[ed] in bar to these rights? By no means. 
The rights of my conscience are limited by the rights of my neigh- 
bors’s conscience . . . 

Can we frame a better creed than the gospel? No. So far as 
subscription to a creed can sanctify mankind, the bible alone must 
make the experiment. All others have failed. Try this. But men may 
subscribe to it with different views! So they may to every creed you 
can name; and, what is more, they have a right so to do. If you 
attempt to abridge them of it, they may do the same by you. I say 
that the bible is a better creed than any you can make, and Christ is 
a better teacher than any other you can follow. 

What then are the terms of christian peace? So far as faith is con- 
cerned, subscription to the gospel. All other subscriptions have been 
tried again and again, till the experiment is too bald to be repeated. 

I will to the utmost of my power contend for the faith once 
delivered to the saints; I will not shun to declare the whole counsel 
of God; I will keep back no truth which is profitable to men, 
because they do not like it; I will not consult the wishes of the 
carnal heart; I will declare the length and breadth of human de- 
pravity; I abhor all latitudinarian doctrines, whether Pharasaical or 
skeptical; and I now explicitly declare the necessity of every sinner’s 
being created anew in Christ Jesus before he can enter into the 
bosom of the Father. But nothing has been a greater curse to the 
churches, than the adherence to the determination to introduce new 
standards, in addition to the bible, and to force assent to the 
traditions of men. 


Holley, however, as his “Sermon Outlines” indicate, believed that 
miracles must be reinterpreted in such a way as to conform to 
reason. And that belief was a distinct shock to orthodox church 
members. His views of education also incited resentment. As inter- 
preted by Caldwell, his chief criticisms were: 


Education did not interest pupils. 

Instructors failed to supervise morals and manners. 

Classes were too large for efficient instruction. 

School government was not sufficiently paternal. 

Education failed to secure pupil observation and opinion. 
Conducting education “throughout on the same spot” con- 
tracted and narrowed the mind. 
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7. Inculcation of errors and prejudices. 

8. Failure to learn living languages by conversation. 

9. ‘Too great emphasis on dead languages. 

10. Lack of opportunities to obtain practical knowledge of human 
nature to more effectively liberalize the mind. 

11. Misconceptions favored relative to different sects, peoples, and 
nations. 

12. ‘Too high opinion on nearby localities, good or bad. 

13. Too great emphasis on feelings of nationality which should be 
tempered by more knowledge relative to other nations and 
their government. 


Transylvania had new and enlarged buildings. It had board for a 
hundred students in a refectory planned as non-profit. It advertised 
the cost of an education as below $175 a year. It used strict stand- 
ards of admission. It now divided its school year into two semesters. 
It employed the regular academic system of four classes, for the 
faculty had proved responsive to the suggestions made by Holley on 
his spring visit. It now used to good effect the spirit of emulation. 
It advertised lavishly. 

The laudatory advertising seems to have been justified by the 
character of the faculty. Holley himself worked especially hard in 
medicine and law. He even delivered two series of lectures on 
Blackstone and donated the money received to the university. He 
obtained the services of Jesse Bledsoe and William T. Barry. When 
the latter became lieutenant-governor, Holley took his place for two 
years and accepted money for only one year. During the absence of 
Bledsoe, 1825-1826, Holley again taught law. His medical faculty 
in 1825 consisted of James Blythe, Samuel Brown, Charles Caldwell, 
Daniel Drake, Benjamin W. Dudley, W. H. Richardson, and 
Charles W. Short. Among the other great teachers or scientists of 
the Holley administration, B. O. Peers in education, John Roche 
in languages, and Constantine S. Rafinesque in natural sciences 
tower high. 

And what were the effects of a brilliant president, lavish and 
laudatory advertising, and an extraordinarily able faculty? During 
the sixteen years preceding Holley’s arrival, Transylvania granted 
degrees to only twenty-two students; during ‘is presidency it con- 
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ferred degrees on 558 young men. On his arrival the school had 110 
students. By the late winter of 1821 it had 282 students under thir- 
teen teachers, credit for prosperity “beyond expectation” being 
given to President Holley. About the same time, according to Niles 
Weekly Register, March 24, 1821, Yale enrolled 319 students, 
Harvard 286, Union of Schenectady 264, Dartmouth 222, and 
Princeton 150. 

Two years later_"Transylvania reported fifteen officers, forty-four 
law students, 170 medical students, 121 undergraduates, and fifty- 
one preparatory pupils, or a total of 386 pupils. Three years later, 
or in 1826, ‘Transylvania reached the peak of her enrollment during 
the Holley administration, of 418. This figure received no aid from 
the law department because that school had been disbanded when 
the three professors, probably because of political attacks and other 
arrangements, refused their late appointments from the vacillating 
trustees. With a normal enrollment in the law department the 
student body might have attained 450. 

One of the most significant things in the Holley administration 
was the influx of students from other states. The number of such 
students in 1826 was 282 out of a total of 418. Forty-seven of these 
non-state students were in the “academical” class and 181 in the 
medical class. ‘The report showed: 


Trustees 17 | Medical Class 282 
Officers of instruction 11 | Seniors 43 
Other officers 4 | Juniors 21 
Sophomores 1] 
Freshmen 17 
Preparatory department 45 
419 
a 
TOTAL 418 


* One name repeated. 


The distribution of total students shows the pull of ‘Transylvania 
during the mid-1820’s under the brilliant president and his capable 
teachers: 
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SOURCE OF STUDENTS IN 1826 


Kentucky 190 | Ohio 9 | Pennsylvania ] 
Tennessee 53 Missouri 9 New York ] 
Alabama 37 | Georgia Vie MMDISELICE? OF 

Virginia 26 | Indiana 6 Columbia 1 
Louisiana 23 Illinois 4 

South Carolina 18 Arkansas 3 

Mississippi 15 Delaware ] 

North Carolina 13 | Maryland 1 TOTAL © 418 


The breakdown of students in the nonprofessional school reveals 
the following results: 


NONPROFESSIONAL STUDENTS, 1826 


Preparatory Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors 
Kentucky 28 | Kentucky 10 | Kentucky 7 | Kentucky 16 | Kentucky 28 
Louisiana 10 | Louisiana 3 | Louisiana 1; Alabama 2| Louisiana 6 
Mississippi 3 | Mississippi 2 | Mississippi 1 | Louisiana 1 | Alabama 3 
Arkansas 2| Alabama 1 | Missouri 1 | Mississippi 1 | Mississippi 2 
Alabama 1 | Missouri 1 | Tennessee 1 | Missouri 1| Delaware 1 
Pennsylvania 1 District of 

Columbia 1 

Indiana 1 

Virginia 1 

TOTALS 45 17 11 21 43 


That the excess of out-of-state students was due primarly to the 
reputation of the medical school seems obvious from the following 
breakdown of its students: 


Kentucky 101 | Ohio 9 | Louisiana 2 
Tennessee 52 | Georgia 7 | Arkansas 1 
Alabama 30 | Indiana 6 | Maryland ] 
Virginia 25 | Mississippi 6 | New York ] 
South Carolina 18 Missouri 6 

North Carolina 13 | Illinois 4 TOTAL 282 


Of the nonprofessional students nearly two-thirds came from 
Kentucky. Of the medical students about two-thirds were out-of- 
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state. Clearly that department pulled heavily. Some people may 
well raise the question of Holley’s pulling power. Was the growth 
due to Holley, or primarily to a fine medical department? 

Holley can scarcely be said to have made Transylvania a national 
university. Only 5 per cent of his enrollment came from outside of 
the South. Of the twenty-two students north of the Mason and 
Dixon line, twenty were in the medical class. They included the 
students from states to the north: the nine of Ohio, the six of 
Indiana, the four of Illinois, and the one from New York. The 
other two, a senior from the District of Columbia and the prepara- 
tory student from Pennsylvania, may have had, as did others, 
Kentucky connections. Obviously Transylvania was not national 
in scope. Just as obviously, however, it was certainly southern in 
scope. Virtually all of the non-Kentucky students in the “‘academi- 
cal” department came from the South. And though Kentucky con- 
tributed 101 students to the medical class, other southern states con- 
tributed 181. Three of them combined in this order—Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Virginia—contributed more than did Kentucky. 


The number from abroad [justifiably boasted the catalogue con- 
cerning the total enrollment] is 35 more than we had last year, and 
still greater in relation to any preceding year. We have for the first 
time, more from our sister states than from Kentucky, a fact which 
calls loudly upon our Legislature for patronage. 


More than any other one thing the medical school enhanced the 
importance of Transylvania University during the Holley era. And 
so a résumé of that school is pertinent. It had started work in 1799 
with Dr. Frederick Ridgely, founder of the school, in the chair of 
materia medica, midwifery, and the practice of physic, and Dr. 
Samuel Brown in the chair of chemistry, anatomy, and surgery. 
Changes in personnel, of course, occurred. Dr. Walter Warfield 
became professor of midwifery in 1801. About four years later, 
James Fishback succeeded to the chair of the theory and practice of 
medicine. Yet students were few, dissatisfaction increased, and in 
1806 the faculty resigned. An attempt at reorganization three years 
later, with Dr. Benjamin Dudley in the chair of anatomy and 
surgery, Dr. Elisha Warfield in the chair of surgery and obstetrics, 
Dr. Joseph Buchanan for the institutes of medicine, and James 
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ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS, 1820-1826* 


State or 1820- 1821- 1822- 1823- 1824- 1825- 

Country LS20) 1822)) 1825: 1824 1825 91826. » Total 
Kentucky Sore ee i Pad bese. | LOWS et eg 
Tennessee 15 20 23 29 44 53 184 
Alabama 4 ] 7 17 33 37 99 
Virginia as 8 17 15 17 26 87 
Louisiana 7 Ng 13 1] 14 23 79 
Mississippi 8 ji Fi 10 16 15 71 
Ohio — 2 8 29 2a 9 70 
South Carolina 3 7 14 13 13 18 68 
Missouri 3 5 5 5 10 9 37 
Indiana — 5 3 4 4 6 22 
North Carolina — ] — J 6 13 21 
Georgia — J J 4 6 4 19 
Illinois — ] Z 5 2 4 14 
Pennsylvania ] — 2 o045 2 6 
New York ] — ] — ] ] 4 
District of Columbia — ~~ l ] ] ] 4 
Arkansas — — _ io 5 
Maryland — ] a - — ] a 
New Jersey — ] ] — — ~~ 2 
Delaware _ _ -- — ] ] 2 
Massachusetts — _ — ] _ -- ] 
Ireland — ] — — — — 1 
Scotland — — — — | — ] 
TOTAL 213 MPBBTONZ8G MHAO2 Tie400UT 4S? 922266 


Overton in the chair of the theory and practice of medicine, failed. 
Although the attempt in 1814 also failed through the resignation of 
the professors, Dr. Dudley did lecture to about fifteen students. 
Successful reorganization, however, did occur in 1816. The 
versatile Dudley obtained the chair of anatomy and surgery; Dr. 
James Overton, the chair of the theory and practice of medicine; 
Dr. James Blythe, the chair of chemistry; and Dr. W. H. Richard- 
son, the chair of obstetrics. In December of the same year Dr. Daniel 


* As summarized in R. D. Judd’s brilliant doctoral thesis, “The Educational Policies 
of Horace Holley” (Peabody, 1936). 
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Drake secured the chair of materia medica and botany. By the 
autumn of the next year the well-organized faculty gave a full 
series of lectures to a score of students. At the end of the term 
Transylvania conferred the degree, Doctor of Medicine, on a stu- 
dent, John McCollough, probably the first student to obtain that 
degree from a western insitution. 

Another reorganization occurred in 1821. Aristocrats like Cald- 
well and his associates would not brook the slight control exercised 
by the general faculty. And so they resolved unanimously, on Febru- 
ary 10, 1821, “that it is essential to the prosperity of the medical 
department of the University, that the immediate government of 
it be vested exclusively in the said Faculty, they being held respon- 
sible for their administration of it to the President and the 
Trustees.” By their reorganization, practicing physicians for four 
years who had attended one entire course of lectures could take the 
examination for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Other candi- 
dates must be above twenty-one. All must write a thesis of not 
fewer than twelve nor more than forty pages. Each candidate must 
take acceptably, two examinations, one before the faculty and one 
before the president and trustees. 

Also in 1821 the faculty sent Dean Caldwell to Europe to pur- 
chase books. He had $5,000 appropriated by the legislature and 
$6,000 advanced by Lexington, but secured by mortgage on the 
books of the medical library. 

During its meteoric career, the medical department suffered well- 
nigh continuously from discontent and the open quarreling of 
dictatorial professors. Dr. Drake and Dr. Overton both resigned. 
Dr. Dudley and Dr. Drake engaged in a controversy over the latter’s 
resignation and the stealing of a cadaver by the former and his 
pupils. The fire-breathing Dudley challenged the conservative Drake 
to a duel. The latter refused. ‘The meticulous Richardson accepted 
for his close friend. Dudley wounded Richardson, then by applica- 
tion of his marvelous skill saved him. Downward went the reputa- 
tion of the medical school among religious and law-abiding people. 
But upward went that reputation among young gallants and those 
who believed in resort to the so-called field of honor. 

Even though Holley was not a medical doctor, he took an active 
part in the reorganization of the medical school. His influence, with 
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that of Dudley and Dr. Charles Caldwell, a new recruit, soon lifted 
the medical school to a position second only to that of the medical 
school of the University of Pennsylvania. The general assembly gave 
a little aid. Extended libraries, improved and enlarged laboratories, 
and a museum with necessary specimens and models resulted. Dr. 
Samuel Brown returned as professor of the theory and practice of 
medicine. Dr. Constantine S. Rafinesque, a brilliant scientist, be- 
came professor of medical botany. Dr. Blythe, Dr. Dudley, and 
Dr. Richardson all retained their respective positions. The erratic 
but brilliant controversialist, Caldwell, served as dean of the faculty 
and professor of the institutes of medicine. 

A traveler writing from Nashville under the date of November 
5, 1819 and quoted from the Nashville Whig by the Kentucky 
Reporter, December 1, 1819, extolled the advantages of Lexington 
for a medical school. He insisted that it would make the people of 
the West more independent and respectable, that costs for students 
would be only one-third to one-half as much as in the East, that 
there would be less danger from dissipation, folly, and extravagance, 
that a loss from the transmission of funds would be obviated, that 
inasmuch as all sections have peculiarity of diseases medicine could 
be best studied close at hand, and that young people would have a 
better chance for education. Especially did he appeal to the ideas 
that money would be left at home and that youth would be pro- 
tected from the contagion of vice. With reference to the possibilities 
of success, he insisted: “I cannot perceive any insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the permanent establishment of a respectable medical 
seminary.” 


In the valley of the Mississippi [in 1819 orated loquacious but 
fickle Dr. Caldwell for students and faculty, but also for western 
advertising], a great medical school must be erected. Nature herself 
has pronounced the fiat, her decree will be fulfilled through every 
obstacle. 

Of the constellation of states in this valley, Kentucky is the elder 
and wealthier sister. She is, moreover, the daughter of the most 
ancient and influential member of the Union.... 


About two years later, in the Western Review and Miscellaneous 
Magazine, the famous editor, William Gibbs Hunt, referred to the 
medical school’s ninety-three students, some of the most talented 
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teachers in the country, and to the liberality of the people as noted 
in Dr. Chapman’s Medical Journal of Philadelphia, February, 1821. 
He also quoted with approval this sentence from the Philadelphia 


paper: 


Be it their ambition, on the contrary, to sacrifice petty interests 
and local prejudices, and harmoniously co-operate to rear up ONE 
GREAT SCHOOL, which may be creditable to themselves, beneficial to 
the profession, and honourable to that section of the country.... 


In the mid-1820’s several changes in personnel had occurred. In 
1823, Dr. Daniel Drake, a brilliant and versatile professor, assumed 
the chair of materia medica and medical botany. About two years 
later, when Dr. Brown resigned, Drake took the chair of the theory 
and practice of medicine. This position he resigned in 1827. Dr. 
John Esten Cooke succeeded him. Meanwhile, in 1825, Dr. Short 
accepted the chair of materia medica and botany. 

An interesting letter from James B. Sterrett to his sister, Elizabeth 
Sterrett of Bowling Green, under date of December 5, 1820 portrays 
the life of a medical student. He referred to the prevalence of influ- 
enza which affected most of the students and kept some professors 
from lecturing. He stated that the medical class contained more 
than a hundred students and approved Professor Caldwell’s com- 
ment that the class “is made of the first materials not equaled by 
any other in the United States. Never did Philadelphia,” he con- 
tinued, “in all her array show to the world such a class of students.” 
He then chatted about his difficulty in procuring board, which was 
normally $3.50 a week, referred to his sole roommate, a Methodist, 
who would look after his discipline, mentioned his former crowded 
boarding place, and talked about his new boarding place, slightly 
inferior to the old one “except it has one or two very pretty girls 
which will make up the difference and rather overbalance.”’ 


I begin to dread the approaching hour of Spring when I will be 
put into the green box to stand my examination before the Presi- 
dent, Professors, and Trustees [he lamented]. They tell us that they 
will be incommonly tight and rigid in these examinations of us and 
they say we shall not pass if we ever miss one question in the exam- 
ination, for they tell us the whole future prosperity of the University 
depends upon those they let pass in the Spring. If they should be 
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unsuccessful in these practices why it will operate against the Uni- 
versity. I had rather be rejected than scared to death. If I am rejected 
I will not be the first there will be others with me and we will 
congratulate each other in our misfortune and hardship. The Pro- 
fessors want to rival every other school in the world and they want 
this triumphant over them.... 


Then, dropping his worry over examinations, he referred to a 
trick played on him relative to a horse which an acquaintance had 
left without sending immediate word. Then, he returned once more 
to the subject of health, as perhaps an embyro doctor should. 


I would advise you and Father every morning when you get up the 
first thing you do to get a basin of cold water and wash your feet 
before you put on your shoes. Do it every morning during the 
Winter and Spring. You will find then that you will not take cold. 
Your system will not be so easily affected and it is a sure preventive 
to cold as the weather is so very changeable. It is quite necessary to 
guard yourselves against the sudden changes. 


“The Virginia professor Cook though not a Drake, is a d--- 
long way from being a Goose,” gossiped J. W. Parren to W. C. Jack- 
son of Morgansville, Virginia, under the date of December 12, 
1824. ““Prof Short has considerably improved and I believe is the 
most popular lecturer in the school. In the others there is no ma- 
terial alteration, except old Carbon, who shows more of his posteri- 
ous the higher he gets, as the old saying is. We have a fine College 
Edifice with a class of 150... .” 

He then referred to a former classmate and extended greetings 
from others. And, of course, he had something to say on that sub- 
ject so dear to students of all decades: 


There still exists a striking affinity between the girls of Lexington 
and the Medicks as they stile them. Doc. Marabble carried off one 
of the Miss Picks and Dr. Holland spliced himself to Miss Margaret 
Trotter. The girls are quite lively and I had a very pleasant evening 
with some of them last week in the same old room at Mrs. Keins 
when [where] Clay learnt us to caper last winter... . 


In the other professional school, law, the early bent toward de- 
mocracy, so characteristic of Kentucky, probably came from George 
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Nicholas, who filled the first chair of law and politics in the country, 
at ‘Transylvania. With an intellect equal to that of James Madison 
and a striking personality—broad, squat, obese, gray-eyed with “a 
nose like the beak of an eagle,” he made an unforgettable impression 
upon his students. Only William and Mary’s law school antedated 
Transylvania’s school. Nicholas was a States’ rights man, as Dr. 
Huntley Dupre notes in the Register of the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society..When he died a few months after his appointment, 
James Brown succeeded him. Brown resigned in 1804. Charles Kerr 
insists that from Brown, Chief Justice Marshall got his principles: 
“the power to abridge [tax] is the power to destroy’”’ and “the most 
effective guard against the abuse of power is the division of power.” 
‘These two principles probably formed the basis of Brown’s lectures. 
Henry Clay served as professor of law for about two years, 1805- 
1807. John Monroe served about one year, resigning in 1808. During 
his period the officials increased the tuition to $30 a year “payable 
half yearly in advance, all tuition going to head.” For the next six 
years the general faculty and volunteers delivered the law lectures, 
but in 1814 the law department obtained a head, John Pope. 

Yet the hiatus of law professors continued. Pope served only from 
March, 1814 to March, 1816. Joseph Breckinridge succeeded him 
and held the position until 1820, when he became Secretary of 
State at Frankfort. His successor, William T. Barry, started one of 
the greatest periods in Transylvania’s legal department. No longer 
was it a one-man affair. Barry was a brilliant teacher, as was Jesse 
Bledsoe, his colleague. President Holley, who had studied law for a 
while, also helped the legal department. 

Holley himself delivered the introductory law lecture in the Uni- 
versity Chapel on November 8, 1823. In speaking on “‘Rank, Duties, 
and Rewards of American Lawyers and Statesmen,” he stated that 
the law had nothing for him who sought to practice with cunning, 
but much for him who wanted knowledge, usefulness, and virtue. 
He insisted that a lawyer should study human nature, society, and 
governmental institutions, and seek sound reasoning in order to 
sift out the real evidence. Too, he said, he must strengthen generali- 
ties by specific examples. 

About a year later, November 8, 1824, he delivered another law 
lecture, ““The Advantages Arising from the Study of Law and 
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Politics in the United States.” He referred to the great examples of 
the past and insisted that “reputation for honesty, sincerity, and 
fidelity in professional labors” should be sought by every lawyer. 
He urged constant comparing of facts, causes, and consequences. 
Analyzing and philosophizing, according to R. D. Judd, he consid- 
ered essential. 

No law school in the country could boast a triumvirate superior 
to the three. An editorial in a local paper, the Kentucky Reporter, 
March 3, 1823, gave fulsome praise to the graduates, teachers, and 
the commencement speakers. The seventeen graduates counted 
twelve from Kentucky, two from Indiana, and one each from 
Illinois, Louisiana, and Virginia, a sign that the law department, 
like the medical department, but to a lesser degree, was drawing 
non-state students. At this time, Jesse Bledsoe received the degree 
LL.D. The editorial concluded: 


This Department of our University may receive our congratula- 
tions upon its successful establishment, and the brilliancy of its first 
public services and honors. Extensive good will be done to the com- 
munity by the graduates of this Law School. The character of the 
Bar will be elevated, and the halls of Legislation will soon feel the 
salutary influence of a regular course of instruction in the improved 
principles of political economy. 


The mid-1820’s probably marked the beginning of the law 
school’s greatest activity. ‘Throughout the country, its influence 
appeared. Lectures, recitations, a moot court, and a legislative as- 
sembly aided in the training of the students. 

This was the period of the Old Court-New Court controversy. 
Barry and Bledsoe were New Court; Holley was Old Court or con- 
servative. Yet the three men to the joy of the students who loved 
arguments could differ in good humor. Charles Kerr, in “Transyl- 
vania University’s Law Department,” absolutely innocent of undue 
humility, in speaking of the Holley-Barry period or any other, 
declared that Transylvania was then “probably the most popular 
college in America.” 

In the early 1820’s the tuition in the law department was $60 for 
the season “‘payable in the currency of the state.” ‘This fee became 
$6624 for the session starting on the first Monday of November, 
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1822. Half of the tuition money was to go to W. T. Barry and half 
to Jesse Bledsoe. When Barry was Speaker of the House, Holley 
carried his work: national and civil law and political economy. 
Bledsoe taught common and statute law. All three men were un- 
commonly capable and popular. With more than usual regret the 
trustees, in September, 1823, accepted Barry’s resignation. Too, with 
greater sincerity than normal, they extended to him thanks “for 
his zealous and successful exertions in establishing the law depart- 
ment and able and faithful service in the discharge of the duties 
of his professorship.” Jesse Bledsoe, who succeeded Barry as dean, 
maintained the high reputation of the school until his resignation 
in 1829. His law graduates of 1824 included the famous John J. 
Crittenden, a future United States senator and state governor. 
Jefferson Davis, by the way, graduated from the academic depart- 
ment in the same year. 

The year that Barry took the deanship, the law class numbered 
seven students; in 1821, nine; in 1822, forty; and in the last year of 
his deanship, forty-four. Bledsoe, too, had a good class in 1824 and 
in 1825. Concerning the examinations in the latter year, June Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd, the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, June 9th, was 
quite complimentary. 


... In no institution in our country [it boasted] are the students 
subjected to a more thorough course of analytical inquiry than in 
Transylvania. The peculiar excellence of this seminary is its atten- 
tion to the severest and best methods of investigation, the close and 
accurate manner in which the young men are taught to think, and 
to employ words, the transcripts of thought. 


In 1819 the Kentucky legislature gave the university the sum of 
approximately $3,000 from the bonus of the Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Bank at Lexington. A year later it gave $5,000 to the medical 
department for books and apparatus. In 1820, too, the legislature 
appropriated one half of the “clear profits’ of the Branch-Bank of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky at Lexington to the university. 
The amount realized was about $20,000 in paper equal to about half 
that sum in cash. In 1822 it granted a lottery privilege of $25,000 
(one-fifth to the university) for a new medical building and allowed 
2 per cent of the tax on Fayette County auction sales. Lexington, 
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moreover, granted help. In 1820 it lent $6,000 for the medical 
college equipment. Two years later the citizens raised $4,832 for 
the medical school. 

Few universities in the country in 1825 had a better library than 
Transylvania. Lexington and Kentucky had enriched that library, 
the British government had made a handsome donation to it, Ed- 
ward Everett had given it a fine collection of classical books made 
on a tour of Europe, Professor Caldwell had selected the medical 
library in France and England, and other benefactors had con- 
tributed to it. 

Yet, irrespective of Presbyterian opposition to be discussed in the 
next chapter, all was not favorable. Various entries indicate that 
student discipline remained one of the chief troubles despite, if not 
because of, the numerous regulations. About the time Holley 
assumed office, E. R. Alexander and Robert Chinn were tried by 
the faculty before four witnesses for a common college offense, 
namely, fighting. Alexander, after “‘a full hearing’ was publicly 
rebuked for both profanity and the “insulting language’? which 
provoked Chinn “to strike.” Chinn was then “admonished that it 
was his duty to have reported the insulting language of Alexander 
to the faculty of the College and to have sought redress for his 
wrongs through them.’ About two years later five students were 
given a summons to appear before the trustees. ‘They “were guilty 
of visiting a Tavern after the hour of ten o’clock without permission 
and there, as well as at other places on said night were guilty of dis- 
orderly demeanor and conduct.” 

Probably the disorders of the Old Court-New Court struggle 
affected the students. The president and professors in 1822 were 
authorized ‘“‘to punish any undergraduate in the University for 
disobedience of its laws,’’ and they used the power. The faculty as 
a body could fine offenders as much as $5. It could also remit 
fines. The professors were to report infractions of the rules to the 
faculty at the first subsequent meeting. ‘That body was to report 
to the trustees monthly or quarterly. ‘The fine must be paid to the 
treasurer. In order to remain in school, the student was required 
to show his receipt to the president. The faculty, however, was 
instructed to establish resolutions for its own conduct before put- 
ting the above rules into effect. Yet disorders continued. A faculty 
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recommendation of the next year, dated July 7th, granted by the 
trustees, read: 


Whereas disorders have taken place in some of the College Rooms 
frequently and sufficient testimony could not be procured to convict 
any individual of misconduct, and yet certain persons have been 
known to favour it, therefore resolved, that it be recommended to 
the trustees to empower the Faculty to withhold and withdraw 
rooms from such persons as it is believed will not inhabit them 
peaceably and morally. 


The majority of students, of course, as at all times, sought to 
observe the rules. “Jameson and Daniel,” read a statement signed 
H. Holley on January 4, 1821, “have permission to study privately 
with professors Roche and Jenkins for the remainder of the Ses- 
sion.” Students occasionally applied for permission to leave school 
before the session was over, a necessary procedure under the rules. 
“This certificate is given to J. McDowell as a proof that he has 
regularly applied for a dismission, and that he is under no college 
censure,” read a Holley note of November 7, 1821. 

Most of the rules on discipline, a matter of interest to many 
present-day students, may be grouped arbitrarily under four main 
heads: regulations in classes and rooms, restrictions on freedom of 
movement, rules relative to sanitation and safety, and restrictions 
on disturbances. 

In the first place, students had to obtain special permission to 
enter a class after the session had started and from the president at 
that, when he was on the campus. That permission was also neces- 
sary to shift from one room to another. Students, except when an 
officer present had given permission, were prohibited from wearing 
hats in the chapel, library, and recitation rooms. They were, more- 
over, forbidden to smoke tobacco in the public rooms and college 
entries. A student who missed class three times without a reason 
satisfactory to the instructor was called before the faculty, censured 
or otherwise punished, and reported to his parents. Members of 
the preparatory department, unless residing in University Hall 
were required to obtain permission to enter the hall. If they wanted 
to attend the Saturday declamations, they had to obtain the per- 
mission of the president or in his absence that of a professor. A 
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student could not gain admission “for a shorter period than the 
session or for the part which remains after his admission.” By Rule 
Thirty-six, any student leaving college without a certificate from 
the faculty relative to his conduct and standing might have his name 
made public “with the nature and degree of the offence.” 

Although the regulations are not adapted to a rigid classification 
and sometimes cross lines, a second group relates more or less to 
freedom of movement. Students could not leave town without the 
permission of the president or in his absence of a professor except 
on Saturday after declamation, which they must attend, and on 
Sunday. A student, unless resident in the college, could not sleep 
in it at night, “nor stay in it unseasonably”; if a resident, he must 
sleep in it. Permission of an officer of the faculty, as in many cases, 
could waive that rule. Students were forbidden to climb or sit on 
fences, to play billiards at public houses during school sessions, and 
to walk on the streets during study hours except when going to and 
from classes. ‘They were likewise prohibited from going to the shops 
of grocers, confectioners, or other people during study hours. 
Extravagant bills contracted at such places were considered “proper 
subject of censure and discipline.” Denial of freedom of movement 
might keep the students in places undesirable at the time. Monitors, 
who were supposed to give their bills to officers first hearing their 
classes, were required to note absences from prayers and stated 
declamations and also early departures from the compulsory lec- 
tures and exercises. 

Another group of rules may be classified broadly as relating to 
sanitation, safety, and morals. Students were expressly forbidden 
to throw water from college windows lest diseases be spread or an 
enemy or unwary passer-by be doused. The water was to be put in 
a suitable vessel provided by the student and emptied by a servant. 
Students were prohibited from bringing or accepting when brought 
by another and using dirks, swords, or firearms in the college. They 
were likewise prohibited from laying wood against plastered wall 
or writing on, cutting, or defacing that wall in any way or leaving 
a burning candle or fire on the andirons in the rooms unless another 
person was in the room. In order to lessen the fire risk the student 
was also denied permission to carry fire carelessly from one room 
to another. His sports must not damage property; hence he could 
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neither bring to the college grounds nor use stone, brick, or other 
weights to aid him in jumping or in other exercises, or make holes 
in the yard or play bandy on it. ‘To prevent needlessly broken bones 
he was prohibited from putting a woodbox out of the room without 
permission or destroying it or placing a piece of college furniture 
at a college entry for the night. The student was denied permission 
to smoke tobacco in any of the public rooms or at a college entry 
and to take into his room or use “ardent spirits, without a written 
permission from an officer of the Faculty, or from a regular physi- 
cian.” Students, by Rule Thirty-three, were prohibited the privilege 
of possessing or exhibiting licentious pictures and lascivious or 
immoral books, and lying, swearing, playing unlawful games, and 
practicing other gross immoralities. Included in the immoralities 
were going into taverns or other public houses for purposes of 
entertainment or amusement, unless an instructor approved, and 
associating with persons of bad character. Unless the faculty ap- 
proved, the engaging in or assisting in any theatrical production 
was forbidden by Rule Thirty-seven. 

Although some of the previous regulations were expected to 
lessen noise, ten specific rules, or more than one-fourth of “he entire 
number, were intended to avoid disturbances. Playing a musical 
instrument during study hours, or when an officer was delivering 
a lecture, or after nine o’clock at night, or on Sunday was banned. 
Walking in college entries for the purpose of studying or talking or 
conversing with anyone, except a university officer, at a door, was 
likewise denied the undergraduate. A disturbance at the door of a 
room to gain admission or for other purposes drew the faculty 
frown. Playing, jumping, loud talking, or other forms of disturbance 
“in front of the colleges, within the pavement of brick which 
passes from one gate to the other .. . at the ends of the building,” 
and “‘back of it in the college yard” drew punishments. Only the 
president or a professor could give the student permission to dis- 
charge firearms or crackers on the college grounds. The poor youth 
was even required to stop play in the yard when a college officer, 
or a gentlemen or lady passed “‘so near as to be disturbed by its 
continuance.” Quarreling with, insulting, or abusing fellow stu- 
dents, or ‘any other person whatever,’ part of Rule Thirty-four, 
aroused official ire, as did by Rule Thirty-five, hallooing, loud 
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talking, whistling, jumping, or other disturbing acts in the college 
buildings and disorderly conduct in the town. To cover other 
possibilities, the regulations read (part of Rule Thirty-five) : “Nor 
shall any student disturb or attempt any imposition on his fellow 
student whatever.’ Then to emphasize the positive side, the last rule, 
Thirty-eight, read: “The students shall treat all persons with whom 
they have intercourse, with decency and respect, and shall on all 
occasions observe the commands of the officers.” 

Holley was a firm believer in publicity. Exhibitions for the pub- 
lic, he often staged, in order to show scholastic attainments and to 
win publicity. 

One of the curious things to present-day students found in early 
colleges was the hiring of someone to ring the bell as a notice to 
come to class. Such a position was a difficult one. If the poor worker 
rang the bell a little early for the first class, the stucents kicked, 
perhaps the ringer; if he rang the bell a little late, the conscientious 
teachers with an exaggerated sense of their importance complained. 
‘The pay was long £1 a year, but the remuneration seems to have 
increased later or brought extra money at commencement time. 
Thus, I. G. Boyer in 1822 was allowed “three Dols for ringing the 
bell and all at the Commencement.” 

Tenure of office, as at present, was an important matter. A resolu- 
tion probably intended to promote security of tenure, was laid on 
the table. That action suggests that a “liberal regime may insist on 
control.” “Resolved,” the tabled statement read, “that a less Num- 
ber than a majority of the whole board cannot appoint a professor, 
or remove, or in any way affect the rights of office of any professor 
in the Institution.” 

The tender age of college students appears from a resolution 
passed by the faculty on March 22, 1824. That body wanted the 
trustees to pass a rule authorizing it to refuse admission of anyone 
under fourteen to the freshman class, of anyone under fifteen to 
the sophomore class, of anyone under sixteen to the junior class, 
and of anyone under seventeen to the senior class. 

Of course, such tender ages, corresponding roughly to the or- 
dinary small town high school now, show that standards were low. 
The ordinary high-school graduate now has a broader general 
education than had the Harvard, or Yale, or ‘Transylvania graduate 
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of the mid-1820’s or prior to 1860. Yet President Holley had 
enriched Transylvania’s curriculum with the idea of providing 
a broad liberal arts education. The freshmen studied algebra, 
geometry, Latin, history, and platform speaking. Sophomores 
studied trigonometry, navigation, history and composition, Latin, 
and Greek. Upperclassmen studied surveying, advanced geometry, 
chemistry, pharmacy, astronomy, botany, modern languages, history, 
advanced Latin and Greek, ethics, logic, philosophy, politics, and 
political economy, or economics. Holley himself taught a class in 
philosophy and acted as a moderator at meetings. 

During the administration of Holley, 1818-1827, we may sum- 
marize, Transylvania advanced from a one-year college with a 
hundred students to a four-year college with more than four hun- 
dred students at the peak. In curriculum, teachers, and students, 
it compared well with the older schools of Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton. The lure of the Bluegrass, the reputation of Transyl- 
vania teachers, and publicity work drew students from many states. 
Visitors, often dazzled by the magnetic president, spread the fame 
of the institution. For example, Richard Flower observed: 


This institution promises to be in the moral world, what the sun 
is in the natural world, and is calculated to illuminate, civilize, and 
bless mankind. 


The Lexington boosters truthfully, or too optimistically, publi- 
cized the merits of Transylvania and the healthfulness of Lexington, 
for the school was the biggest business establishment in the locality. 
Its pupils and faculty spent tens of thousands of dollars annually 
to the enrichment of the commercial interests. 

In organization Transylvania differed little from other colleges 
of the period. Ostensibly liberal, student life was minutely and 
arbitrarily regulated, as previously noted. A partial justification for 
such control appears in the fact that, as in other kindred institu- 
tions, the students of Morrison College were of present high-school 
age. Except for the classics, law, and medicine, college graduates 
then had less general knowledge than high-school graduates of today 
possess. Despite the opposition and drawbacks, now to be sketched, 
President Holley had performed an outstanding job. 

Governor Joseph Desha in his message of December 6, 1827 
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pointedly said that the legislature should investigate the reports 
of waste and mismanagement and see if they were true. This recom- 
mendation led to an investigation covering the years 1825 to 1827. 
Because the report covered the closing years of the Holley admin- 
istration it will be considered here. 

One by one, often in bitter language which later led to a partial 
apology, the trustees sought to answer the legislative inquiries. In 
answering the first the trustees stated that there were three depart- 
ments: ‘“‘academical,’ which included a preparatory school, and 
medicine and law. Next the board undertook to answer this ques- 
tion: ‘““By whom was each department filled in the years 1825-26-27; 
and what has been their respective salaries?’ The reply used January 
of each year as the criterion. 

For 1825 Horace Holley, LL.D., as president and professor of the 
philosophy of the mind, received $3,000 in commonwealth paper 
and a dwelling. John Roche, A.M., as professor of Greek and Latin 
languages received $800 in specie. Thomas J. Matthews, A.M., 
Morrison Professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, had a 
salary of $1,200 specie from the Morrison estate. George T. Chap- 
man, D.D., professor of history, geography, chronology, and antiqui- 
ties, had a salary of $600 in commonwealth paper. Constantine S. 
Rafinesque, ““P.D.,” professor of natural history, botany, teacher of 
modern languages, librarian, keeper of the cabinet of minerals, 
“etc., etc., etc.,”” and secretary of the academical faculty drew $200 
in specie. John Brown, A.M., principal of the preparatory school, 
received for his services and contingent expenses all of the tuition 
fees. 

The report then named Benjamin W. Dudley, M.D., as professor 
of anatomy and surgery and dean; Charles Caldwell, M.D., as pro- 
fessor of the institutes of medicine, physiology, etc.; Samuel Brown, 
M.D., as professor of the theory and practice of medicine; Daniel 
Drake, M.D., as professor of materia medica and medical botany; 
William H. Richardson as professor of obstetrics and the dis- 
eases of women and children; James Blythe, D.D., as professor of 
chemistry, assisted by Robert Best, A.M., lecturer on pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry. Each professor received $20 in commonwealth notes 
from each student “& $5, in addition in like medium, to cover 
incidental expenses to the Anatomical chair.” 
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For the law department the report listed only Jesse Bledsoe, 
LL.D., as professor of common and statute law. President Holley 
himself performed the duties of the professor of civil and national 
law and political economy. Tuition was $50 in commonwealth notes 
each session. The professors divided the money, “by their own 
agreement, whether equal or not, we are unable to say.” 

Changes reported for 1826 were numerous. The board reduced 
Holley’s salary to $2,000, effective in October, but made it payable 
in specie. It raised Chapman’s salary from $600 in paper to $600 in 
specie. It retired C. S. Rafinesque. It accepted Dr. Brown’s resigna- 
tion and gave Dr. Drake his position. It made Dr. Short professor 
of materia medica and medical botany and raised Best to the rank 
of professor of chemistry. It reduced the price of tuition by $5 on 
each ticket, but required specie. It abandoned the law department 
of necessity because, “despite the most diligent search & unwearied 
exertions” it could not suitably fill the professorships. For the next 
year the report merely observed: ‘““There had been no change in the 
organization of the institution from the previous year.” 

The university committee probably received a greater shock over 
their question on students than on pay. The picture presented 
follows: 


JAN. JAN. JAN. DEC. 

1825 1826 1827 1827 

Academic Department 134 137 96 i 

Medical Department 234 282 190 157 
Law Department 30 

TOTALS 398 419 286 184 


The great falling off in no. of Students since Jany 1826 will be 
observed, & may in great degree be attributed to the resignation of 
President Holley which took place at the close of the Session in that 
year [read the report]. And [it continued] the information exten- 
sively circulated—and altho’ he returned to the duties of President at 
the opening of the Session in October 1826, its effects upon the 
University, tho’ partially resisted, were not overcome. This fact is 
made more manifest by comparing the present condition of the 
institution, with what it was last winter, when the office of the 
President became finally vacant, and so remains. 
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A fourth legislative question related to the tuition in each depart- 
ment. In the academic department seniors paid $45 each in specie; 
juniors, $5 less; and sophomores and freshmen, $35. A full course 
in the medical department cost $95 and a library ticket and matricu- 
lation fees raised the total to $100. Graduation fees and diploma 
cost $20 in specie. The medical faculty had agreed, however, that 
students who paid for two courses were entitled thereafter to the 
professors’ tickets gratis. 

A question relative to other income for the professors elicited 
the information that there was no such income from the funds of 
the institution. If the medical faculty is to be included, they receive 
no remuneration other than that indicated. ““We have always con- 
sidered the time of the Professors which was not necessary to the 
discharge of their official engagements exclusively subject to their 
own control,” the report said. “Any of the extension of the exercise 
of our personal powers beyond that point, would, we apprehend, 
vacate nearly every Professorship.” | 

With regard to finances the board reported that in the aggregate 
the university had received $3,299 from the bonus of the Farmers 
and Mechanics’ Bank of Lexington and a total of $1,977.49 from 
the tax on sales at auction—$765.84 in 1824 and $127.81 in 1825. 
The board indicated an ownership of 234 shares of stock in the 
Bank of Kentucky purchased with the proceeds of land sales. All 
had been sold for $16,918, part in specie and part in commonwealth 
paper, all paid. A total of $1,659.46 had been received from fines 
and forfeitures, 1821-1826 inclusive. In response to the question, 
“What has been the whole amt. recd. from the State Since the 
Institution went into operation?” the board gave the interesting 
answer—$31,935.95 ‘“‘all in Comth paper except $3,299.” The biggest 
item was $20,000 “profits of the Lex. Br. Bk. as pr act of Legisla- 
ture.” Next in importance was an appropriation of $5,000 for the 
medical library. Others were the bonus of the Farmers and Mechan- 
ics’ Bank for $3,299, the auction sales applicable only to the 
purchase of the law library for $1,977.49, and fines and forfeitures 
to the amount of $1,659.46. 


GHAPLIER FLL 


Attack on, Defense of, and 
Resignation of Holley 


THE SECTARIAN OPPOSITION TO HOLLEY SOUGHT TO DISSUADE HIM 
from accepting the Transylvania presidency. One opponent under 
the date of November 24, 1817, shortly after the election, wrote 
anonymously to Reverend Jedidah Morse, a Holley neighbor at 
Charleston, Boston, that the election was not unanimous, the 
president-elect receiving only nine or ten votes. The writer went 
on to say that he had attended the meeting. He then raised Holley’s 
total to twelve or thirteen out of eighteen. He also observed that 
a prominent member asked that the vote be made unanimous. 
Some of the trustees, he said, had left and the remainder acquiesced. 
On an earlier ballot, he said, a Dr. B. Allen had received two or 
three votes. The writer called Holley “a thorough paced Socinian 
or Unitarian.” If he accepts the position, he urged, people will 
withdraw their sons and the school will decline. He asked for Hol- 
ley’s pamphlets in order to sustain his charges. Like “all great men,” 
he said, Holley “must pass the crucible of public investigation.” He 
requested that the reply be sent to the “Rev. Robt. H. Bishop, 
Professor in the University,” who, by the way, knew nothing about 
the matter. 

Holley’s admirers underestimated the strength of the sectarian 
opposition. Charles Caldwell, for instance, let his hero worship warp 
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his judgment and insisted that no one was alarmed and that the 
orthodox were satisfied with the new president’s views. Disillusion- 
ment soon came, for the stage was set for both political and religious 
strife. 

A letter from a parent to an editor, Lexington Kentucky Gazette, 
November 29, 1817, declared that the recent election of two Repub- 
licans as trustees made ten decided Federalists and two moderate 
Federalists as contrasted with nine decided Republicans. All Fed- 
eralists, he said, can get together and pass measures, or the legisla- 
ture can threaten and secure Republican measures. Why, he asked, 
not have all Republican trustees? They will not have to be watched. 
Would it “not be better,” he inquired, ‘‘at once to make the board 
republican, and thus destroy forever its party contentions and en- 
sure a liberal, enlightened, and popular course of management?” 
That would probably have meant the early resignation of Holley, a 
Federalist, even though he had supported the War of 1812 after it 
was declared. 

One of the first attacks on Holley, in the Chillicothe Weekly 
Recorder, December 3, 1817, spearhead of the early attack, ex- 
pressed surprise that there was no stronger opposition to his elec- 
tion. John Andrews, editor of the paper, a week later, identifying 
the president and Transylvania as one, insisted that the school 
authorities had declared against the Lord’s anointed and that ‘Tran- 
_ sylvania had “no Saviour’’ because the president-elect was a Socin- 
ian. “Viator” in the Ohio paper, February 19, 1819, made a vig- 
orous attack on the new administration, insisting that only Mr. 
Rankin received Holley in the character of a clergyman, con- 
demning the resignation of Sharpe, and charging Holley with mis- 
representation for saying that in three years he was unanimously 
elected three times. 

An article a week later charged that Henry Clay could never be 
president “so long as the Yankees in the east were opposed to him, 
and the Presbyterians of the West had the training of the youth 
in the T. U.” The author insisted that Holley was a capable tool 
to help Clay become president, and that the good people of Lex- 
ington took, without thought, their only ch..ace of making their 
city great, for the War of 1812 and the rise of Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville, ‘‘successful rivals of Lexington in commerce and business,” 
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had replaced Lexington. The university, they believed, was the 
city’s only hope. The eighty students, the Ohio paper contended, 
would not pay enough tuition to meet Holley’s salary. The bonus 
of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank was for two years only, for the 
legislature did not trust Holley. The hope for the university is vain, 
contended the attacker. 

The Ohio paper, on April 2, 1819, made twelve statements upon 
which, it said, the public could rely: 


L 


Holley was not three times unanimously elected. On one oc- 
casion at least Messrs. Cunningham, Witherspoon, Howard, 
McPheeters and McConn refused to vote for him. 

Holley did say that he had been three times unanimously 
elected, but that statement should probably be attributed to 
the board. 

Holley on his first visit “did preach in some of the churches, but 
not with the consent of the pastors, and the effort to secure the 


pulpit of the First Presbyterian Church was a complete failure. 


Holley did throw the school into regular classes, but the board 
had stopped previous efforts, “upon the ground that the Sem- 
inary was public property, and every citizen had a right to send 
his son and withdraw him when he pleased, without incurring 
any fines.” 

The trustees took certain branches from a well qualified pro- 
fessor and gave them to Holley. They forced the professor 
[Robert Bishop] to teach work for which he was not then 
qualified. 

For certain purposes the present trustees abuse as illiberal the 
former board of trustees, whereas, according to the records, that 
board in twenty years elected two Socinians, one Episcopalian, 
and one Presbyterian as president, and a Baptist who did not 
serve. 

The former board created the funds, erected the building, and 
elected the present president. The present board elected Holley 
unanimously at a higher salary than any other college president 
in the country with one or two exceptions. 

Certain editors abused the old faculty and board, but the stu- 
dent body “during the three or four years preceding the late 
war’’ was aS numerous or more so than now. 

Many distinguished men have been educated without the “fri- 
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volities of a ballroom, or measured by the length and breadth 
of a chess-board.”’ 

10. Holley regards everything like piety or religion as bigotry. 

11. The legislature refused to endow Transylvania for more than 
two years and thereby distinctly said: ““We have no confidence 
in Mr. Holley, or the Institution.” 

12. The former board of Transylvania were displaced contrary to 
law, an action judged unconstitutional in a similar case by the 
United States Court. 


Can the gentlemen of that displaced board, asked the Ohio paper, 
be considered good men or good citizens, “if they tamely submit 
to this violation of their constitutional rights? Are those who com- 
pose the present Board, the legal trustees of the College?” 

“A Spectator” made an exceptionally nasty attack on Holley in 
the vitriolic Ohio paper on July 30, 1819. This attack, sometimes 
ascribed to James McChord, who left the pulpit in November of 
that year, set the pattern for later attacks. The writer, after saying 
that infidelity was on the decline, proceeded to attack Holley. He 
referred to the president’s discourses for five or six months, the 
present vacation, and then caustically commented that his labors 
were suspended for three months, “‘as there is probably not a church 
in the State that will admit him into its pulpit.” “Mr. Holley’s 
discourses,” he continued, “have called forth the just animadiver- 
sions of almost every clergyman in Lexington.” 

Under “Facts” the paper charged: 


1. Sabbath evening parties are “pretty frequent at Holley’s home.” 
Some young people have left his parties “as too bad for them.” 

2. Holley asked in class why a student did not study on the Sabbath 
day, if he did not have time to get his lessons on Saturday. 

3. There is no such thing “as regular family religion in the house 
Ob Mina. 

4. Holley “associates with none but the most irreligious men in 
Lexington.” 

5. “The vainest persons speak of him as too irreligious for them.” 


The editor concluded that Holley was utterly unworthy of con- 
fidence or patronage by both irreligious and religious and that he 
was “completely conformed to the world,” “made the ungodly his 
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favourite and only companions,” and exceeded ‘‘the wickedness of 
the wicked in irreverence for holy things!”’ 

Although the Chillicothe paper was the molder of the most bitter 
sentiment against Holley and the spearhead of the early opposition, 
attacks were numerous. “‘A friend to learning and piety” in the 
Western Monitor, December 26, 1818, stated that “‘ceaseless jealousy 
and unrelenting faction” had in the opinion of “the best and 
wisest part of our community,” laid Transylvania “prostrate in the 
dust.” The enemies of true piety have placed in control of the 
school men who “‘have never been considered as very eminent for 
their piety, nor conspicuous for their regard to the institutions of 
religion.” Yet, if anything, and this I doubt, can save it, the compe- 
tition of a rival Christian school may be the cure. I pin my hopes 
principally on the establishment of that school. 

“Another of the People,” in the Kentucky Reporter, January 13, 
1819, insisted that Holley was unorthodox and that the people had 
a right to investigate Transylvania. He insisted, too, that the presi- 
dent should be above suspicion because a professor hostile to Chris- 
tianity influenced students against religion. He distinguished be- 
tween Unitarian and Christian charity. The former embraces all; 
the latter excludes ‘every man who denies any of the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel.” To wish Holley Godspeed, the writer 
argued, was to become “a partaker of his sin.’’ Eternal vigilance in 
the oversight of all colleges “Another of the People’ demanded. 

“Common Sense,” in the Western Monitor, August 17, 1819 and 
August 24, 1819, sought faults in Holley, even criticizing his use 
of words. He asked why so many pens were marshaled to answer the 
criticisms of Holley by one styled “an ignorant booby.” And he 
replied: “The galled jade winces.” 

“Common Sense”’ insisted that Holley criticized adversely every- 
thing in Kentucky, but that he would spoil his language by the 
use of parenthetical expressions rather than lose a dinner. 

The Presbyterians, meanwhile, absolutely sincere in their con- 
demnation of Holley, took steps to found a so-called “College of 
Kentucky,” as reported in the Western Monitor, November 28, 
1818 and December 5, 1818. Their synod address emphasized the 
importance of a Bible school and declared that “the temporizing | 
sophistries of socinianism were utterly subversive of the whole 
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system of Christianity.” They insisted that they wanted to guard 
the morals and best interests of youth “from those snares which 
are at present planted in the principal seat of science amongst us.” 
We want to practice charity, the synod insisted, but we will guar- 
antee forever ‘“‘the fundamental principles of the Christian system.” 
We will not exclude the Bible from our seat of learning. 

When James McChord moved to Paris and his health broke 
down completely, opposition to Holley, at least in the newspapers, 
declined. In truth, from 1819 to 1823, the Lexington editors fol- 
lowed a fairly consistent policy of excluding anti-Holley material. 
James Blythe in 1822 founded the Christian Register which pub- 
lished extracts from authors whose writings had refuted, in Blythe’s 
opinion, Holley’s positions. It likewise showed that the Presbyter- 
ians were attempting to consolidate their position by Bible and 
tract societies, Bible schools, and through the education of ministers 
in the orthodox Presbyterian position. 

Presbyterian opposition increased during the summer of 1823. It 
revealed its greatest intensity in the Literary Pamphleteer definitely 
planned at the close of October, 1823, and appearing in six num- 
bers, December, 1823 to March, 1824 inclusive. It was largely a 
Paris rehash of “Solon,” ‘A Citizen,” and other writings condemn- 
ing Holley. In 1824 John Breckinridge and C. R. Harrison estab- 
lished the Western Luminary, a bitter anti-Holley periodical. 

The president’s brilliant funeral oration in honor of Colonel 
James Morrison aroused implacable enmity. Holley insisted that 
Morrison was a Christian, “but did not consider the peculiarities 
of any of the sectarian creeds in religion, whether papal or protest- 
ant, ancient or modern, as necessary, or as useful, or as ornamental 
to this character.’”’ He held up for imitation by people here and 
potentates abroad Jefferson and John Adams for their gifts to the 
State University of Virginia and the town of Quincy. 

Attacks now multiplied. In September, 1823, “Solon,” in the 
Western Monitor, made a bitter attack on Holley’s sermon on 
Morrison. About a month later Robert Stuart published “A Citi- 
zen.” John McFarland and his three ministerial associates in the 
Paris paper—Robert Stuart, Nathan H. Hall, and John Breckin- 
ridge—sought to adapt the popular Republican philosophy to the 
use of religious sects, notably, the Presbyterian. Because Transy]l- 
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vania was in the hands of the Socinians, a minority sect, it was 
unrepublican. Because Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, and 
Prebyterians formed a majority sect (actually they constituted only 
a tenth of the state population) they held that they could, under 
the state and federal constitutions, control the courses in moral 
philosophy or natural law. They, however, contrary to the repub- 
licanism they seemed to be championing, wanted an equal number 
of trustees from each of the named sects. Such a plan would give the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians undue influence. The latter, for 
example, had about 2,700 members, whereas the Methodists had 
about 20,850 and the Baptists 21,680. 

“Solon” attacked Holley as a theological coward who tried to 
hide behind the immunities of a funeral sermon. “A Layman,” in 
the Argus of Western America, March 17, March 24, and March 31, 
1824, wrote three articles carrying the title “Transylvania Univer- 
sity and the Church of God.” They sought to arouse people of all 
denominations against Transylvania with its infidel president and 
its scofling teachers, some of whom “had been or were men of bad 
morals and indecent conduct.’’ Anyone who supports such an insti- 
tution, the author contended, cannot be ‘‘a friend of God.” 

“A ‘True American,” in the Western Citizen, March 20, 1824, 
also attacked Holley. “I. and P.” ridiculed Holley’s lack of publi- 
cation in six numbers, the last two in the Western Citizen, April 
24, 1824. “An Observer” did likewise in the Argus of Western 
America, May 19, 1824. “Omega,” in June, 1824, charged the 
president with working secretly and cautiously to undermine ortho- 
dox religious beliefs. He insisted that Holley had passed the line 
“which divides the lowest grade of Socinianism from infidelity” 
and the next month he advised him to withdraw quickly ‘“‘while you 
can do it voluntarily.” 

John Breckinridge in the Western Luminary, April 6, 1825, 
insisted on the necessity of reform “in the general habits of the 
institution as influenced by the habits of the President,” a fact, he 
declared, as palpable to all parties and acknowledged by his best 
friends.” 

“A Baptist,” in the same number, insisted that if the school were 
not reformed, the Baptists would desert the institution. 

Enemies, in general, charged Holley with being a teacher of 
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dandyism as well as of federalism and deism, as emphasized in the 
Argus of Western America, October 5, 1825. 

Probably the best way of considering the numerous charges 
against Holley and of reducing the manifold duplications is to 
emphasize the Literary Pamphleteer. In its six numbers the authors 
review, and in the last number they summarize the charges made 
against the famous president. 

The first charge was that Holley inculcated principles which 
he had disavowed when he first came to Lexington, and that in the 
Methodist Church he specifically stated “that he would not attempt 
to change the religious sentiments of the people in this country.” 
To prove that Holley had broken his promise the editor quoted 
from the Episcopalian Articles of Religion (IX), John Wesley on 
original sin, the Presbyterian Westminister Shorter Catechism, and 
the position of the Baptist Church and the Evangelical congre- 
gations of New England relative to human depravity. Hoping to 
secure the place, Holley had called himself orthodox, as stated by 
John Lyle, William L. McCalla, and Adam Rankin. “That Mr. 
Holley discards it [original sin], that he ridicules, and turns it into 
burlesque is shown” by certificates furnished by S. D. Blythe and 
James C. Todd, and supported in the main points by Samuel P. 
Pressley, George W. Ashbridge, and Simeon Crane, Transylvania 
graduates, and by John R. Moreland and others relative to the doc- 
trine of human depravity. Sam P. Pressley, a graduate of 1821, 
testified that Holley called “the common doctrines of depravity a 
slur upon our nature” originating “from false views of mental 
science” and inconsistent “with God’s moral government.” George 
W. Ashbridge and Simeon Crane, who attended Holley’s classes 
in 1822-23, testified that Holley asked: “What do you think of 
those, who go about the country like braying asses, and telling God 
what poor Hell deserving scoundrels they are, and who burn brim- 
stone under the noses of the people?” John R. Moreland, a minister, 
under date of November 11, 1823, testified that he heard a ‘Transyl- 
vania student “at the last exhibition defend the absolute sinless 
perfection of human nature at great length” and reproach bitterly 
people of the contrary opinion as “‘revilers of their species, libelers, 
and slanderers of their God.” 

Surely six witnesses establish a fact, opponents urged. By denying 
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a fundamental doctrine and by inculcating “the opposite Sectarian 
Socinian error upon his students,” Holley has represented ministers 
of Episcopalian, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist and the Evangeli- 
cal congregational churches of New England as “braying asses and 
scoundrels, who burn brimstone under the noses of the people.” 
‘That Holley uses profane jesting and anecdotes, three witnesses like- 
wise testify in the illustration of the Quaker and the clergyman. 

According to this story, a clergyman and a Quaker were to occupy 
the same room at an inn one night. The former, kneeling in prayer, 
made a long confession of his sins. When he rose, he noticed that 
the Quaker was apparently ready to leave. “‘Are you not going to 
share the room with me tonightr” the clergyman asked. “No,” 
replied the Quaker, “I do not care to stay with such a sinner as 
thou confesseth thyself to be.” 

A second doctrine of orthodox religion ridiculed by Holley is 
prayer. The example of the Quaker and the praying Christian not 
only ridicules the doctrine of human depravity, but of prayer, the 
editor charged. S. D. Blythe, George W. Ashbridge, and Simeon 
Crane testify to both. They stated that Holley said that we could 
pray for rain for a month in a drought and never get it and that 
the sole effect of prayer was on the petitioner whom it made “more 
pious by raising his feelings, and exalting his affections.” George W. 
Ashbridge also stated that Holley held that people abused prayer, 
that is, prayed too much and “that they who thus spent their time 
should be turned out to dig canals, open roads, and repair bridges.” 
Holley is thus in direct opposition to our Saviour, and would even 
turn him out to “dig canals, open roads, and repair bridges.” “Can 
a Christian community put up with this?” asked the editor. 

A third Scriptural doctrine believed in the West is the existence 
of the devil. Mr. Holley denies that existence and excited “the 
laughter of the whole room” against a student who attempted to 
argue with him. So attested S. D. Blythe, George W. Ashbridge, 
and Simeon Crane. 

A fourth doctrine maintained by evangelical religions is that 
revealed religion is necessary to lead men to God. George W. Ash- 
bridge and Simeon Crane declared that Holley “made natural 
religion supersede the necessity of revealed” and that “he invari- 
ably made natural religion the foundation and revealed the super- 
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structure, taking away the former the latter was worthless.” Samuel 
P. Pressley, Henry Brison, Ben O. Peers, Samuel Marshall, and 
John Pope Trotter also corroborated the statement. 

A strongly urged allegation against Holley was that he degraded 
“the saviour of the world to the level of a Socrates, etc.’’ Before he 
came to the West Holley said that “Christ was a mere man.” To 
James Prentiss in February, 1816, Holley wrote: “I still labour to 
understand and follow the wisdom of God through the divinity of 
his appointment.” Christ believed in prayer but Mr. Holley “would 
degrade him below a Socrates, he would turn him out to dig canals, 
open roads, and repair bridges.” Mr. Holley will not be more 
explicit than to say that Christ is “‘a divinity of God’s appointment.” 
A graduate of 1823, said the editor, wrote to one of his classmates 
on the subject. For certain reasons I am not at liberty to publish 
those names, but the letter should furnish all the needed evidence 
on the subject. 


If Dr. Fishback would come out [the student wrote], he must 
acknowledge that Mr. Holley, at our last examination, put our 
Saviour and Socrates on the same level. You may recollect, that Dr. 
Fishback was invited, after Mr. H. had finished, to examine the 
class himself, and in doing so, put several questions to Dimmit, 
which gave occasion of eliciting a difference of opinion; and Dr. 
Fishback pushing Dimmit too hard, Mr. Holley replied for him, and 
in such a manner as to leave a deep impression, that he esteemed the 
Grecian Philosopher and the blessed Saviour, of equal grade. 


Orthodox Presbyterians attacked the theses of 1823 and other 
Holley years as rank deism, as teaching contempt of the Bible, as 
searing the conscience, and as making the heart callous. The issues 
of the Kentucky Reporter, December, 1823 and January and Febru- 
ary, 1824, are crowded with charge and countercharge. “Ultor,” 
regarded as Holley by many, defended them. “Ultor-Inultus”’ vig- 
orously attacked ‘“‘Ultor’ for misquoting authorities. 

Some people claim that religious instruction should not be taught 
in a literary institution and that Mr. Holley does not. He may not 
teach religion, the editors of the Pamphleteer commented, but he 
does teach irreligion, he does denounce the sects, and he “instills 
into his students,’ as we think we have proved, “the grossest sec- 
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tarian sentiments of the socinians.” In his report to the legislature 
last winter he acknowledged that he taught theology and presided 
“in the forensic debates of the Seniors and decides all the questions 
discussed.’”’ With some justification the editor asked: ‘“‘Can they 
study the first principles of ‘Theology under a socinian and have him 
to decide all questions for them and they not be taught socinian- 
ism?” To Mr. Prentiss he wrote: ‘““Wherever I am, I must teach and 
labour for the purpose of forming minds according to this broad 
and honorable standard.’ He has so-done, but that standard, as 
abundantly proved, “‘is the sectarian creed of the socinians in and 
about Boston.” 

A strongly emphasized allegation against Holley was his bad 
“example in frequenting the Theatre, the Ball-room, the Card 
table and the racefield.” Except for cards his admirers admit the 
charge. They deny that “he has been in the habit of playing.” Pos- 
sibly he was a mere “spectator, and associated with those who were 
playing.” A gentlemen of veracity, whom we cannot name, says 
that unless his eyes have deceived him, “Mr. H. has played cards 
since he became president of Transylvania.” Be that as it may, the 
question is: “If he shows them [young men] the way to the theatre, 
the Ballroom and the racefield, all of which are famous for game- 
sters, for vice and depravity, will they never indulge in those 
things?” They will. Mr. Holley, despite the claims of his friends, is 
‘“‘a very unsafe and dangerous model for youth.” 

The Pamphleteer also insisted that: 


1. Holley’s allowances, perquisites, and salary amount to $6,000 
a year. 

2. Holley, they said, was liberal toward the theatre, ballroom, and 
lotteries, but neither he nor his family was liberal toward Lex- 
ington charities, which he limited to $2 for membership in the 
Bible society. | 

3. Holley mismanaged the university. 


With great confidence the friends of Holley say that the univer- 
sity did not flourish prior to 1818 when it was under the control of 
the Presbyterians and that it has since revealed remarkable pros- 
perity. Such statements with respect to the college department are 
incorrect. Of the old board, only one third of the twenty-one mem- 
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bers were Presbyterians. There were, in 1818, according to one of 
the trustees, 125 students in the college department. The number 
iyele20 was eighty-nine; in’ 18215103; 9182257137; in 1823; 121; 
and in 1824, 123. If six absent are deducted from the last figure, 
the number falls to 117, or eight less than in 1818. These statistics 
are given in the college catalogue. The cost of educating 125 stu- 
dents in tuition and boarding was roughly $23,500 under the old 
board. Under the new board the cost is $58,960, or so concluded 
the editor. 

The defense of Holley, like the attack on him, began before he 
assumed the duties of the presidency. ‘Thus “A Native Kentuckian” 
once opposed to Holley, defended him in the Kentucky Reporter, 
November 19, 1817. He asked that petty differences be dropped 
and insisted that, if they were, Transylvania would soon “rival the 
ancient established nurseries of science in the east.’”’ He admitted 
that Holley was a Federalist, but he insisted that the new president 
had patriotically supported the war when it was declared. 

The Presbyterian plan for an independent college at Danville 
aroused serious criticism. “One of the people,” in the Kentucky 
Reporter, December 9, 1818, insisted that a few thousand people 
tried to control education and implied that they did not have sense 
enough to run their own school. Editor William Gibbs Hunt in the 
Western Monitor, December 12, 1818, though urging caution and 
saying that he had no objection to another school, declared that he 
was not ready to abandon Transylvania. ‘““We hope that its president 
will equal the expectation, and disappoint the fears of the public,” 
he concluded, ‘‘and we trust that in conjunction with its other 
officers, he will be enabled to elevate its literary character, without 
depressing its standard of morality or religion.” 

“A Layman,” in the same paper, a fortnight later, insisted that 
Transylvania’s development should have filled “all hearts with joy 
and united all hands in its support.’ He then denounced the synod’s 
charges as unsubstantiated and false and asked why the members 
claimed charity and practiced it not. 

A defender in the Kentucky Reporter, December 9, 1818, “One 
of the People,” asked what guarantee of success the Presbyterians 
could give after their previous failure, charged a lack of candor and 
liberality, and insisted that their indignation was due to their loss 
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of control of the university. Two weeks later in the same paper, 
“One of the People,” denounced and ridiculed the Presbyterian 
use of “Synod of Kentucky,’ and again attacked the sincerity of 
Presbyterian motives. 

The attacks in the Ohio paper aroused intense indignation in 
Lexington. Many people differ from Holley, the Lexington Ken- 
tucky Gazette, August 13, 1819, stated. Yet none rejects his society, 
it insisted. ““He is considered as one of our most exemplary char- 
acters,” the editor continued. “Aristides” flatly charged that Pres- 
byterian attacks were made on ‘Transylvania because the present 
professors were not Presbyterians who wanted a monopoly of educa- 
tion the country over and whose synods were becoming “dark 
closets of intrigue.” 

‘The presidency,” “Aristides” insisted in the Gazette, August 20, 
1819, “‘was wrested from an Episcopalian [James Moore] who was 
an ornament to virtue, and conferred on a man [James Blythe] 
whose opposition to war, and whose hatred of democracy, justly 
brought upon him political odium.” 

In a later article in the same paper, September 24, 1819, ‘‘Aris- 
tides” denied vigorously Presbyterian claims, pictured the increasing 
war on Holley and the lack of charity, and asked if the Presbyterians 
did not realize that when they attacked the president, professors, 
and tutors they traduced the institution itself. They are no doubt 
aware of the consequences and in them they rejoice, “Aristides” 
insisted. 

A writer using the pen name of “Watson,” in the Kentucky 
Reporter, August 18, 1819, denounced the attack by “‘A Spectator” 
as intemperate, absurd, and extravagant. ‘That attack, he insinu- 
ated, might have been made by a discharged professor, or if 
not, probably by a critic who, having prophesized otherwise, 
might have been “mortified at the successful and flourishing 
condition” of Transylvania. “Watson” said little about the presi- 
dent’s religion, but hinted that his eloquence aroused jealousy. 
He insisted that if the Scriptural test, ‘“By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” applied, neither the editor of the Chillicothe Weekly 
Recorder nor some of his contributors had “ever felt the benign 
influence of christianity.”’ Both “Fair Play” and “Uncommon Sense,” 
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in the Western Monitor, August 17, 1819, defended Holley’s use 
of language and criticized the frivolities and malice of “Common 
Sense.” 

A Holley defender, calling himself “A Sinner’ applauded 
‘“Watson’s’” defense of Holley and ‘Transylvania in the Kentucky 
Reporter, September 1, 1819. He stated that ‘““Watson” had exposed 
the falsity and malignity of the charges that Holley associated only 
with “irreligious” people and that professors of religion avoid him 
“as unworthy to be admitted to their society.” Even worse than 
such charges, however, according to ‘A Sinner,” was the “intolerant, 
pharisaical, and unchristian spirit’? displayed in the Ohio paper, 
the worst ever “exhibited by any unprincipled, self-righteous bigot, 
since the commencement of the christian era.’’ Bitterly did Holley’s 
champion denounce the Pharisees and scribes, quoting copiously 
from the Master’s words, especially from Matthew: 23 relative to 
“dead men’s bones,” uncleanness, hypocrisy, and iniquity. “Ye 
serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation 
of hell?’ he applied to Holley’s opponents. 


These serpents—these vipers—who are nestling and nourished in 
the bosom of that society, against which they are poisoning the 
public mind abroad by their slanders, should be hunted out, and 
strangled by public contempt [he urged]. There is enmity between 
them and our UNIversity, that ornament and hope of our town; 
and their heads should be bruised, if they had dared only to bruise 
its heel. 


The Kentucky Reporter under Thomas Smith, Henry Clay’s 
follower, consistently favored Holley. “Ultor,” “Observer,” “A True 
Kentuckian,” “Zesner’ and others in its columns gave the strongest 
defenses of Holley. Anti-Holley articles when printed, as in the 
case of “Justitia,” drew sharp editorial comment, as on February 
23, 1824. The Chillicothe Weekly Recorder, April 9, 1819, and the 
Pamphleteer rejected all student defenses as given by unqualified 
young men, but both accepted them when the testimony accorded 
with editorial views. ‘““Katholikos,” in the Argus of Western America, 
March 10, 1824 ridiculed: 


Once let the Presbyterians gain the ascending in our state, and we 
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shall have to subscribe to their thirty-nine articles and our young 
married men will be prohibited from kissing their wives on Sunday, 
unless they do it for the glory of God. 


> 


“A True Kentuckian,” in the Kentucky Reporter, February 23, 
1824, answered the Paris and other attacks. Why, he asked, do a 
few Presbyterian clergymen who reside in and around Lexington 
make these attacks? ““Why don’t other people join them?’ he con- 
tinued. Their ostensible objective is to put down the heterodoxy 
of Holley. Look at the past. ‘The Presbyterians have attacked 
Baptists, Catholics, Episcopalians, and Methodists. Their real 
objective is power. Transylvania has more than four hundred stu- 
dents. When the Presbyterians had it, it fell to a grammar school 
with about thirty boys. The legislature exonerated it of charges 
of misappropriation. Don’t let the Presbyterians hoax you out of 
the school. In place of jealousies and bickerings, he said, we should 
be grateful for the university and give thanks to God. 

Two weeks later an editorial in the same paper called “Justitia” 
to account for his poor history or deliberate misrepresentations. 
He had insisted that Transylvania had never been under Presby- 
terian control, that it was not languishing, and that it had not 
flourished since the change in charter. 

“Observer,” in the next two issues charging Presbyterians with 
“attempting to ruin the university in prosperity,” sought to defend 
it from the following attacks, all of which he vigorously denied: 


1. Legislature had no authority to take the university from the 
Presbyterians. 

2. Present trustees are not of the right religious principles and 
should be discharged. 

3. The president’s religious opinions disqualify him. 

4. The trustees have wasted funds. 

5. ‘The students have been taught dissipated habits. 


With regard to the last point, “Observer” insisted that the stu- 
dents had improved, perhaps a change in fashions. “A taste for 
letters and study,” he wrote, “seem to be taking place of that fond- 
ness for cards and wine that formerly prevailed.” ‘This may be due 
in part at least, he suggested, to superior instruction. 
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On March 29, 1824, “A True Kentuckian” charged “Justitia” 
with a lack of charity in calling Holley “a common enemy.” A week 
later he also called in question “‘Justitia’s” history, but observed 
that if any other sect had the school there would be bickering. 
Another article in the same issue defended the school. It carried the 
signatures of W. T. Barry, Jesse Bledsoe, Charles Caldwell, and 
B. W. Dudley. A few weeks later, April 12th, the paper gave favor- 
able comment to the new type of religious services at the university. 

“Zesner,” thought, by some opponents, to be Holley, declared 
on May 3, 1824 that spirits in excess brought blotches, carbuncles, 
boils, and other disgusting excrescences on the body. “In like 
manner,’ he wrote, “‘the upas or superstition tree infects the mind 
with hypocrisy, malice, falsehood, cunning, deceit, treachery, envy, 
cruelty, avarice, vanity, ambition, and fraud.” The philanthropy 
tree in the West, he insisted, overcame the Upas and they fled to 
the rocks and caverns to execrate all enemies of the Upas. Oppo- 
nents of Holley regarded this article as a denunciation of all sects 
except his own. 

In the various issues of July and August “Melanchton” defended 
Holley, denouncing intolerance, especially in the issue of August 
16th. 

But what did the students say, presumably the most interested 
parties? At times students rallied to the defense of the president 
and the university. As a result of the early attacks in the Chillicothe 
paper, widely used by the opponents of Holley, a committee com- 
posed of three members of three regular classes, elected by those 
classes, met and prepared a public statement. They referred to the 
“most invective abuse’ and incorrect statements made against their 
president and the university and promised a fair statement of facts. 

The students agreed with “Viator,” the critic, in the Chillicothe 
Weekly Recorder, February 19, 1819, that men in public life should 
be observed with the most scrutinizing care. They also agreed, as 
noted in the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, March 19, 1819, that 
President Holley was a man in public life, and highly important. 
But statements made about him derogatory to his character must 
be “fair and correct,’ they insisted. Some statements you made about 
him are neither fair nor true, the students said. Such, for instance, 
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is the charge of falsehood made against him for saying in his 
inaugural address that he “had been three times unanimously 
elected: 

President Holley, the students contended, was unanimously 
elected in 1814 (1815). Several of the existing trustees say that 
election was unanimous. In 1817 he was “unanimously appointed.” 
We obtained this information not only from the record, “but from 
many persons whose veracity cannot be questioned.” Then, when 
the legislature appointed the new board, they deemed another 
election advisable. And he was “again unanimously chosen.” Because 
he was informed that his first election was unanimous and the 
others were likewise unanimous he was justified in making his 
statement. 

“Viator” insists that Mr. Holley was received as a minister by one 
clergyman, namely, Mr. Rankin. Our president says that he was 
received cordially by all clergymen and that “he had publicly 
declared his sentiments, frequently stating that he was a Congrega- 
tionalist.”’ 

True, the number of our students is “somewhat less than it 
was last session,” the students admitted. The reason is plain. Our 
school has undergone a revolution. Some parents are waiting “until 
sufficient time be allowed for regular arrangements.” We are young. 
Yet young as we are we have students from South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Illinois, and all parts of Kentucky. 
“Viator” objects to the additional expenses of replacing Mr. Sharpe. 
He is wrong. Mr. Roach, who now occupies that place, receives the 
same salary as Mr. Sharpe received. Messrs. Everett and Walker 
now teach the languages in college. Mr. Bishop takes care of natural 
philosophy and mathematics. Last year he had natural philosophy, 
moral philosophy, rhetoric, logic, and with the aid of Mr. Cunning- 
ham, mathematics. President Holley has relieved Mr. Bishop of 
rhetoric, logic, and moral philosophy. Last year Mr. Sharpe took 
care of the languages in all departments. Studies required for a 
diploma are “nearly double’? what they were previously. “The 
good reader,’ the students said, ‘‘will dispassionately conclude, 
whether the increase of profit is not vastly superior to the increase 
of expenses.” 

The students next passed to “Viator’s”’ charges that some citizens 
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were dishonest in supporting Mr. Holley and that some of the 
trustees were enemies of the Bible in supporting the president. 
“Messrs C. and B.,” answered the students, “have acquired, by their 
merit, the confidence of a discerning public—and the other persons 
alluded to maintain a respectable standing in society.” 


We will remark [they said] that the President is universally 
beloved and the other members of the faculty are highly esteemed 
by the students, and we can declare, as having daily opportunities 
of observing their conduct, that they have never attempted to instil 
into the minds of the students, any sentiments that are not purely 
orthodox. 


Late in 1823, as reported in the Kentucky Reporter, December 
29th, a committee of five from the senior class sought to defend 
Holley from “A Citizen” who charged that Holley attempted to 
degrade Christ to “the level of a Socrates, a Plato, or a Zoroaster.” 
He has never jested at the sacred Scriptures, or used profane anec- 
dotes, or sneered at Christianity, they said. Nor has he ever acted 
as sovereign or ruler, they stated. Rather he has encouraged freedom 
of opinion, they insisted. The statements of “A Citizen’ in his 
pamphlet, they flatly declared, “concerning the President of Tran- 
sylvania University, and the moral and religious principles incul- 
cated in its Students, are entirely without foundation.” 

Even more emphatic in their statements were the eight graduates 
of the class of 1821, the twelve of 1822, and the six of 1823, who 
came to the defense of Holley. They said, as noted in the Kentucky 
Reporter, January 19, 1824, that they had not known of his incul- 
cating any deleterious principles whatsoever on the students, 
“extravagance, profanity, or dissipation,’ but that he had “uni- 
formly urged the necessity of virtue, correct morals, and a liberal 
religion.”” He does not, they continued, laugh and sneer at religion, 
or browbeat students. Such allegations, they insisted, “are as false 
as the kiss by which Judas betrayed his master.’’ We have never 
seen Mr. Holley play cards, they continued, but we have seen him 

t “the Theatre and Ballroom and... his conduct at those places 
has . . . uniformly been that of dignity and decorum.” They 
expressed the belief that the president was charitable and cuttingly 
insinuated that his attackers were trying to tear Transylvania and 
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Holley down in order to secure positions for themselves. In place 
of being ‘a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour,” he is much 
more harmless and inoffensive than those who attack him. 


We have never known him in a single instance [they said] to cor- 
rupt the religion of his pupils, but both by his precepts and example 
we have been taught to believe that every man has a right to enjoy 
his own religion and to exercise it in his own way. 


In reply to the charge of critics that they, the students, were 
profane, dissipated and extravagant the accused answered that they 
were trying to defend their president, not themselves, but that 
they were no more so than students elsewhere. 

A “Senior” of the class of 1821, as reported in the same paper 
three weeks later, declared that Holley was a model and well liked. 
“Indeed,” he said, “I do not recollect a single instance of a profane 
jest; of his shocking the virtuous feeling of any individual; or of 
any attack whatever on religion.” He asked: If he goes to horse 
races, the ball, or plays cards, why not? You do. Each man is answer- 
able to his God, or perchance to his church. ““No man, generous or 
brave,” continued “‘A Senior,” “will slander another without making 
himself accountable—then surely the people will not believe those 
charges unsupported as they are by facts, and unsigned by their 
authors.” 

Out of the welter of incessant charges and countercharges, vitu- 
peration and counter vituperation, the legislature decided on 
November 29, 1823 to investigate university affairs, as noted in the 
Journal of the House. The request of the Transylvania trustees “to 
lay an additional tax on Billiard Tables, and to prohibit horse-racing 
within ten miles of Lexington” had given an opportunity for inves- 
tigation. Although the resulting inquiry revealed that the officials 
had not kept their accounts with sufficient care, after some trouble 
they were able to show an almost complete financial exhibit. The 
charges of misuse of funds stuck neither with the executive nor legis- 
lative branches of the state government. A legislative committee re- 
ported on November 27, 1824 that the public patronage bestowed 
upon the university had “resulted in many fold profit to the state.” 
“A Citizen’’ had stated that the old trustees had paid $18,650 on the 
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new building and “owed no debts.” This the investigating com- 
mission contradicted by its statistics. It stated that the old board 
had contracted for a new building which was nearly completed 
when the new board assumed control. On it the old board had 
paid $18,681.89, but it cost $31,681.89. That left the old board 
with a contracted debt of $13,000. 

In addition it had other contracts to the amount of $1,846.11. 
The old board did deliver to the new board, as “A Citizen” had 
contended, $14,958 in cash and interest-bearing notes and $23,400 
in stock, but debts of at least $14,846.11 should be deducted. In 
truth, the new board had to borrow money almost from the begin- 
ning to pay debts and to employ competent instructors. 

Among the other factors weakening Holley were: the divisions 
among his friends, lack of tact by some of his supporters, questions 
of discipline, faculty resentment, his own lack of tact, and Governor 
Desha’s attacks. 

One of the numerous weakening factors, as just stated, was 
divisions in the ranks of Holley’s supporters and their tendency 
to war with each other. A few examples must suffice. William Gibbs 
Hunt campaigned for the president. So did a writer using the pen 
name “Aristides.” In the Western Monitor, August 24, 1819, Hunt 
labeled the article by ‘“‘Aristides” ‘‘as harsh and as vulgar in style, 
as it is false and unwarrantable in fact.’’ Neither liberality nor 
intelligence is displayed in it, he said. Hunt, so “‘Philo-Aristides”’ 
believed, attempted to make “Aristides’’’ severe comments on 
intolerant Presbyterian clergymen apply to all Presbyterians, as 
stated in the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, August 27th. Hunt 
replied about four days later. With bitter invective, in his issue 
of August 31, 1819, he assailed “Aristides” as an “‘injudicious, as 
well as a virulent slanderer of a whole sect of Christians,’ and 
“Philo-Aristides” as ‘a vulgar and abusive blackguard.” The editors 
of the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, though also friendly to Holley, 
feared Hunt’s pen and halfway apologized for their publication 
of the next number from “Philo-Aristides,’”’ September 10, 1819, 
because of his “asperity.”’ The critic charged that Hunt was trying 
to win approval from both sides, “to run between two parties,” 
and that he fed “the malignity of one, and the pride of the other.” 
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Hunt says that he wants “harmony and mutual conciliation,” but 
he “would have us remain the passive objects of the foulest calumny 
and most bitter invective.” 

Back of the ramparts of his press, charged “Philo-Aristides,”’ 
Hunt “uses a language of defamation, which as a private individual 
he dare not utter. ... I could wish,” he continued, “that we could 
eliminate the University from the discussion,” so that “it might not 
be sotled with the dirt . . . thrown on it, by a controversy with 
William G. Hunt,” the user of such expressions as “virulent slan- 
derers” and “vulgar blackguards.” 

Somewhat less bitterly Hunt replied, on September 14th, that 
‘“Philo-Aristides” accused him of trying to run between the two 
parties and then, to prove that he was not doing the same thing, 
he attacked the “malignity” of the one and the “pride” of the other. 
He also denied lukewarmness for the university and appealed his 
recorded comments. And then he closed with a gesture of harmony 
for his competitor. It affords us great pleasure to remark before 
dismissing this subject, he said, our approbation of the editors of 
the Gazette, who though they published ‘‘Philo-Aristides’ ’’ article, 
yet condemned its “asperity.” 

Probably another factor weakening the university was the ill- 
judged zeal and stubborn persistence of some faculty members. 
Among these the loquacious Dr. Charles Caldwell was chief. His 
controversy with John Breckinridge, of the Western Luminary, 
apparently started when Breckinridge received the report that 
Caldwell had stated that Breckinridge and Fishback had formed a 
coalition “in opposition to the University.” Caldwell accused 
Breckinridge of hostility to the university, lack of truthfulness, 
and the like. Breckinridge reciprocated and published the corre- 
spondence. He insisted that Caldwell, not he, had first published 
an extract from private conversation. Futile are his charges against 
me, of hostility to the progress of letters in the West and his 
“virulent and undignified” attacks on me, he declared in the 
Western Luminary, April 20, 1825. Caldwell’s violent language 
doubtless increased the enmity of a Holley opponent. 

Questions of discipline also weakened the president, who was 
said to have walked the streets with a cudgel in his hand. The 
problem student was John Pope Trotter who apparently thought 
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that he had been mistreated in scholastic ratings. He became 
inattentive to his duties, absented himself from chapel services 
and declamations, and twice refused to prepare themes. He com- 
plained that his religious opinions had been insulted, charged the 
faculty with falsehood and slander, and insulted President Holley 
on the street. The faculty sentenced Trotter by excision, later 
changed to expulsion. When the student apologized to the president, 
the faculty changed the sentence of expulsion to excision relative 
to the offense against the president, but allowed expulsion to stand 
for the other offenses. 

Nathan Hall, Trotter’s stepfather and James Trotter, the boy’s 
guardian, appealed to the trustees on January 5, 1824. They vainly 
argued that the faculty had no right to cite the boy because he had 
withdrawn, that a general charge should not be made without 
specifications, that the punishment was illegal inasmuch as he had 
paid previous fines for not writing themes, that he had been given 
no chance of defense or opportunity to prove his assertion. Even 
if the whole process is legal, they insisted, the punishment is unjust. 

The Presbyterians sought to make capital out of the Trotter case. 
Nathan Hall attacked the tyranny and dictatorship of Holley. 
W. L. McCalla did likewise in a letter to John Bradford, chairman 
of the board of trustees. “Forthcoming” insisted that neither the 
president nor the faculty had the power assumed in the treatment 
of Trotter, and pointed out that one member had voted against 
expulsion. 

This member, Robert Bishop, discussed in detail in James H. 
Rodabaugh’s interesting book, was the most important faculty 
man antagonized by Holley. Tall, gaunt, pugnacious, and high- 
tempered, Bishop long sought a salary equal to that of Holley’s 
on the ground that he had done as much to increase enrollment as 
Holley. Bishop criticized the use of resident ministers for chapel 
talks as an admission of weakness or incapacity of the college officers, 
because the attitude of the ministers had not been first ascertained, 
and as a promoter of infidelity among immature students from 
the divergent beliefs expressed, as noted in the “Records.” Such 
differences soon merged into the Trotter case, for Bishop had 
written a letter which secured Trotter’s admission to Center. Bishop 
did not keep a copy of the final letter. The faculty was quite touchy 
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on the subject. So was Bishop. The teacher absented himself from 
faculty meetings and discouraged interviews. The faculty finally 
passed five resolutions: 


1. The statement that the whole responsibility of the proceedings 
against Trotter “the President took upon himself is not true, 
although the Professor may have so understood it.” 

2. The president was ‘“‘wholly responsible, as every witness is,” for 
his testimony, yet every faculty member acted on his own judg- 
ment and responsibility, “as he always ought to do.” If Professor 
Bishop did not, we regret his mistake and “assert that we acted 
on our own views and judgment of the cause.” The president 
made no effort to bend our wills to his, “but stated the circum- 
stances with great apparent coolness and impartiality, and left 
each officer to his own independent judgement.” 

3. Any professor who is dissatisfied with his vote or with the votes 
of others, or with any official transaction of this body should state 
his feelings and ask a reconsideration of the subject. If he is 
unwilling to take such action, he should refrain “from private 
concessions to an offending and punished student, whom he may 
consider aggrieved; especially if his concessions involve a censure 
of his coadjutors in office.” If after all of his efforts, the professor 
still has a cause of complaint, “he ought to appeal to the Board 
of Trustees for redress.” 

4. Although this body neither has nor claims the right to try its 
members, it does, we believe, have the right “to ask information 
about the conduct of its members, so far as the laws and interests 
of the institution are involved, and to lay, if need be, that 
information before the Trustees.” 

5. We will send a copy of this narrative and these resolutions as 
read June 14th but not finally acted upon until today (June 
28th) “to the Trustees as a part of our duty.’’ We send them not 
for asking a trial of Professor Bishop or of expressing a wish for 
his trial, but as “an account of our proceedings and motives in 
this case that misapprehensions and their consequent injury to 
our body may be prevented or corrected.” 


... The faculty are unwilling [the resolutions concluded] to sup- 
pose that the Professor intended to wound the character of the 
University or of his colleagues; but thinking the letter improper in 
some points and not being allowed a perusal of the whole, or a full 
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account from the author, they have felt it to be their duty to be 
thus minute in their defence. 


At Bishop’s request a meeting of the trustees occurred on August 
18th. Bishop did not attend. Less than three weeks later a letter 
dated September 6th arrived. It was his resignation, due, he said, 
to the president’s lack of confidence in him and his lack of con- 
fidence in the president. However, Bishop would have continued 
on two conditions, namely, an opportunity to reply to a faculty 
report which, he said, “deeply concerned his character” and the 
“character of the University” and that allowance be made for his 
loss in salary the preceding year due to the depreciation of the 
currency. The trustees agreed to the first, but not the second, for 
others, too, had suffered. And so Bishop assumed the presidency of 
Miami, a loss to Transylvania not realized by Holley and his 
supporters. 

Ebenezer Sharpe, the popular professor of languages, resigned 
before Holley’s arrival because he regarded Holley as a Unitarian 
and “would not support an institution thus fraught with mischief 
of the worst kind.” Or so insisted the Chillicothe Weekly Recorder, 
October 30, 1818. Leavy expressed a very high opinion of Sharpe, 
who from his low stature and great weight was nicknamed “Roly- 
poly.” Sharpe liked to sing Scotch songs to the students. His resig- 
nation in September, 1818, hurt the school and its early prospects, 
and perhaps caused the enrollment to decrease slightly in Holley’s 
early months. A number of students, as noted in the Lexington 
Kentucky Gazette, September 25, 1818, expressed sincere regret 
that this popular but conservative Presbyterian felt compelled to 
resign before Holley actually assumed his duties. 

One of the most interesting and probably the most brilliant of 
all ‘Transylvania professors was Constantine S. Rafinesque who 
joined the Transylvania faculty in 1819. Brilliant, cantankerous, 
unsocial, he posed a serious problem. Interested in research he 
neglected teaching, but busied himself in collecting, preparing, 
and reading scientific papers. Too, he won fame as an archaeologist. 
He charged that Holley did not like natural sciences because he 
lacked training in them. Such remarks concerning the idol of the 
city failed to lessen a natural antipathy fostered by mutual conceit. 
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Nor did the scientist's comments that his associates intrigued 
against him and that there was “little subordination among stu- 
dents” help matters. An undated “Minute,” probably of 1823, 
pointed out that the “Professor of Natural History and Botany” was 
not required “to perform any duties in the University” and ordered 
that after July Ist his compensation cease. It, however, appointed 
a committee to see if a suitable salary could be raised for him as 
“a Collector and Keeper of a Cabinet of minerals for the Univer- 
sity.” ‘The trustees on June 7, 1824 ordered that C. S. Rafinesque 
‘“be allowed for board up to the Ist July, 1823.” Three weeks later 
the trustees directed that he be made librarian and keeper of the 
cabinet at $150 and an additional $50 if that much was received for 
the use of the library. If the authorities so desired, he must also 
give a course of lectures on natural history. 

Rafinesque believed that his inability to make natural history 
popular was due primarily to Holley. He nourished grievances. 
“I was refused the chair of materia medica because I was not an 
M.D. My medical flora of the United States has proved that I was 
well-fitted for it,” he continued, “and the Prof. of Chemistry was 
not an M.D.” Holley broke into my rooms, gave one to a student, 
and scattered my belongings including “‘books and collections in 
a heap in the other.” He also deprived me of my situation as 
librarian and of my board. Rather than engage in a law suit I 
engaged lodging in town and left the “College with curses on it 
and Holley. . . . However, I was never deprived of my Professor- 
ship,” he insisted, ‘and have never resigned it! but in the Winter 
of 1825-26 I gave my last course of lectures on medical Botany.” 

Another dispute injuring Holley related to Dr. James Fishback 
who had served Transylvania as teacher and trustee. This trouble 
received wide publicity in the columns of the Western Luminary. 
A writer, using the pen name, “William Boon,” asked Dr. Fishback 
three questions: 


1. Why did you resign your position as a trustee of Transylvania 
just when you did? 

2. Why did you hold your seat as long as you did and then resign? 

3. What were your reasons for preaching in the chapel of the 
Transylvania University under the regulations of the board, and 
since declining it? 
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Reluctantly in the columns of the papers, notably the Western 
Luminary, March and April, 1825, appeared the answers with the 
narrative of growing discontent culminating in the chapel talks. 
Fishback failed in his effort to secure an acceptable professor of 
metaphysics, moral philosophy, and religion and to assign the presi- 
dent to the teaching of belles-lettres, criticism, and elocution. Breck- 
inridge accused the president of moral turpitude and commented 
on the eventual failure of Fishback’s effort to secure the services of 
a clergyman of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist 
Episcopal Church “to conduct the worship in rotation” with an 
occasional invitation by the president to “other ministers of any 
denomination in respectable standing.” ‘This plan was intended to 
prevent the president from giving the chapel talks. Fishback in the 
examination of a student asked questions designed to show that 
through revelation or by faith we know of the existence of God 
and of creation. Holley in a loud voice before visitors stated that 
Fishback’s objective in a previous sermon was “‘to establish a system 
of falsehood.’ Holley shortly apologized humbly, and Fishback 
gave two more chapel talks. However, Fishback worried over the 
president’s assumption of the right to condemn speakers before the 
classes and visitors and over his influence “in destroying the credi- 
bility of the principles taught in the minds of the youth, and in 
impairing the standing of the preacher in their eyes.” Accord- 
ingly, he resigned his posts as trustee and chapel preacher. Breck- 
inridge praised him, but did say in his issue of March 23rd: 
“I thought that he conceded too much, was satisfied with too little 
and remained in it [the university] and silent too long.” 

Even Holley’s personal attractions and talents aroused envy and 
hate. People wanted to believe that he was dishonest, that he took 
credit for the work of others, that he was afraid of attacks from 
pupils, that he took an active part in a duel in which a young 
man was killed, that he threatened to flog people for spreading 
rumors injurious to him, and that he was guilty of undue and 
unethical loquacity, as stated in the “Draper Manuscripts.” Enemies 
also accused him of an undue interest in questionable amusements 
and in the pretty faces and forms of the opposite sex and he did 
comment in letters to John Roche on such things. But where is 
the man who is innocent of such comments? Only a hypocrite would 
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deny to Holley some amusements and an admiration for pretty 
faces and forms irrespective of sex. 

Sectarian opposition, as previously noted, also manifested itself 
in the establishment of denominational schools. Several appeared 
during the Holley regime. James McChord, an inveterate enemy, 
received the offer of the Center presidency, perhaps as a partial 
reward for his leadership in the opposition to Holley. ‘This school 
established at Danville in 1819 passed under complete Presbyterian 
control five years later. The Catholics founded St. Joseph in 1819 
and St. Mary’s two years later. The Methodists established Augusta 
in 1822. And the movement continued to the injury of Transyl- 
vania. Although Holley was not the type of man to oppose the 
educational efforts of others, he realized full well that the increasing 
competition in the collegiate field lessened the dim prospects of a 
great university, for the students would distribute themselves 
among several schools. 

As noted in Chapter Five, the state of the business cycle, con- 
nected as it was with politics and sectarianism, likewise weakened 
the president. The bad times, 1817-1822, coincided with his arrival 
and early efforts. The mounting debt burdens led the lower classes 
especially to oppose Transylvania. Many people actually believed 
that Henry Clay had been instrumental in bringing Holley here in 
the hope of attracting greater political support to himself in New 
England. In the Old Court-New Court controversy with its two 
rival benches of judges, Holley supported the Old Court or con- 
servative or propertied side, a policy that antagonized the masses 
still more. Relief policies lessened the school income. The bonus 
of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, amounting to $3,299 in two 
years, disappeared with the repeal of the charter of the independent 
banks, February 10, 1820. The income from 134 shares of stock 
of the Bank of Kentucky, $2,200, fell half when the bank suspended 
specie payment and vanished with the repeal of the charter. The 
raising of tuition fees from $40 to $50 and finally to $60 failed to 
provide sufficient support. 

The total income of the academic and preparatory departments 
in 1823 amounted to only $8,505. Holley’s salary, which had been 
raised to $3,000 and the salaries of three professors at $1,200 each, 
absorbed most of that income. The Morrison bequest, a rare ray 
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of light, made possible a mathematics professor at $1,200 in specie 
in 1825. Tuition from medical school pupils taking arts courses 
helped slightly. Yet the refectory, giving board at $2.25 a week, 
had to close. A despairing “Minute” of 1826 listed debts due to 
the university as $1,794. ‘They consisted of four notes for $1,000, 
$204, $200, and $100 respectively; fines and forfeitures in the hands 
of the sheriff for about $150, tuition of four students—three for 
$40 each, “for which it is presumed the Faculty is responsible,” 
and the other for $20. “Something may also be collected yet on 
the old list of balances,” the record continued with dismal hope, 
“and from students who have been dismissed from college in dis- 
grace.” And there was no promising source to which the school 
could turn for help. When the legislature finally had provided 
$20,000 in 1821 to apply on accumulated debts of $26,073.755 it 
had warned the school henceforth to live within its income. That 
grudging gift, wrote Sonne, in his Columbia University doctorate, 
virtually ended the “myth of legislative munificence.” And, of 
course, the Relief Party did not believe in relieving the university. 

Yet we should observe that previous to Joseph Desha, the gov- 
ernors during the Holley administration—Gabriel Slaughter and 
John Adair—were favorable to Transylvania. The tone changed 
with legislative investigation and the election of Governor Joseph 
Desha. That individual, who was close to the popular will and 
who objected to Holley’s Old Court support, naturally sought a 
chance to increase his own popularity and to injure Holley. He 
apparently believed that he had that opportunity in attacking 
Transylvania. Then, too, he probably believed in all sincerity that 
with so much criticism rife something must be wrong with both 
Holley and Transylvania. Moreover, he apparently shared the belief 
of some members of the general assembly and many citizens of 
the state that tuition was too high and that salaries should be 
reduced. 

Untruthfully in part and unjustly the governor declared in his 
message of November 7, 1825 that the institution “has been a favor- 
ite of the State, and has drawn with a liberal hand upon the funds 
of the people.” The benefits, he insisted, have “not equalled the 
reasonable expectations of the public,” its expenditures have been 
extravagant and ill-advised, and its president and some of its 
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teachers are understood directly or indirectly to receive a salary 
double that of officers of the state. To make up for such extrava- 
gance, he charged, tuition was raised. “Habits of profusion acquired 
in the society of a large town,” the governor said, “‘effectually shut 
the door of the University to a large majority of the young men of 
Kentucky.” “As the University is now managed,” he argued, “it 
seems that the State has lavished her money for the benefit of the 
rich, to the exclusion of the poor; and that the only result is to 
add to the aristocracy of wealth, the advantage of superior knowl- 
edge.” He urged support of common schools and said that people 
were discontented with the monopoly of the public money by 
Transylvania whose support was “so completely beyond their 
means.” 

Governor Desha, on December 4, 1826, returned to the attack. 
“The state has done much for a university and for county semi- 
naries,” he said, “but nothing for our common schools.” ‘The rich 
may benefit, he admitted, but not the poor. There is no adequate 
return to the state, he insisted. “Our University, though still respect- 
able,”’ he said, “has ceased to unite the confidence and affection of 
the people; and a great portion of the funds bestowed on our county 
seminaries, have become the prey of speculators.” 

Shortly after Governor Desha’s first attack, or on December 23rd, 
apparently convinced that continued service at Transylvania was 
impossible at the then level, Holley wrote to John Bradford, chair- 
man of the board, that he intended to resign effective September 
30, 1826, at the close of the academic year. He spoke highly of the 
board and its three chairmen during his presidency. He wished 
the institution prosperity and expressed a belief in its future because 
it had done so much for the community and the West and had 
“acquired so solid and extensive a reputation. . . . There is no 
just reason,” he predicted, “that either religious or political sec- 
tarianism will be able to prostrate it, or greatly to impede its 
progress.” Less than six months later, or on June 5, 1826, Holley 
wrote to the trustees that he would postpone his cherished trip to 
Europe and continue as president for “a time.” In October, 1826, 
however, he received a nominal salary cut of $1,000, or from $3,000 
in notes to $2,000 in specie. Shortly after Governor Desha’s second 
attack, Holley, under date of January 10, 1827, wrote to Bradford, 
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that he wanted to go to Europe in the best season for voyages, May 
or June, but that he had to go to Louisiana on business. He then 
asked to be released ‘‘on the first Monday of March next—end of 
half yearly session.” He had expected to continue the full academic 
year, he said, but he believed that ‘“‘a well qualified substitute” 
could be obtained to finish the work he had begun for the seniors. 
He expressed a hope for prompt action. 

Dr. Robert Peter and the trustees, the latter, of course Holley’s 
own contemporaries, paid high and deserved tribute to the brilliant 
executive. The former wrote of his “elevating influence upon our 
whole population.” A committee acting in behalf of the latter 
accorded high tribute to the retiring president on March 14, 1827, 
the effective date of his resignation. ‘The members—John Bradford, 
Richard H. Chism, and Thomas Bodley—spoke appreciatively of 
the growth of the college. They expressed regret at Holley’s 
departure. 


Within the walls of Transylvania [they said], the fond recollec- 
tions of her polite, generous, kind, learned, accomplished and most- 
loved President will never perish. . . . To whatever clime your 
destiny may direct you [they concluded], you will be pursued by the 
esteem and confidence of those who have been so long and so inti- 
mately associated with you and whom on this occasion we represent. 
Farewell. 


Yet the brilliant Holley died of yellow fever on July 31, 1827 and 
found his grave in the Gulf of Mexico, far from friends and enemies 
alike. 


GAP TIaRidi hid: 


Alva Woods and the Baptist Era 


GOVERNOR DESHA’S ATTACKS ON TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY IN HIS 
messages of 1825 and 1826 suggested that there was little possibility 
of state aid during the Holley administration. His renewal of the 
attack after Holley’s departure spelled despair for many friends 
of the institution. 


... For a short period, it appeared to flourish, and seemed to be 
gaining an extensive celerity [Desha said in his message of December 
6, 1827]. Latterly, it has fallen as rapidly as it rose. Whether the 
late appointments made by the Trustees will enable it to regain its 
importance and take the lead among the literary institutions of the 
state remains to be proved by the event. That institution is too 
important to be abandoned, and I trust you will do everything that 
can properly be done, to aid the efforts of the newly appointed 
officers. It is your especial duty to see that the funds of the institu- 
tion are not jeopardized. 


Still smarting under the loss of Holley and the machinations of 
enemies, the board, in answering the questions of the legislative 
committee recommended by the governor, referred to adversaries, 
clerical and political. Some of our fellow citizens, “a few of the 
most unprincipled,” sought, the board said, to discredit the trustees 
and injure Transylvania by “the many base slanders and insinu- 
ations’ made against responsible officials. 
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Their report referred to unprincipled attacks relative to the 
so-called mismanagement of funds and the politics of board mem- 
bers. We “are at a loss to discover what connexion the office of 
Trustees can have with party politics,” they said. People may try 
to ride into office, so base are some, they concluded, “upon the 
affairs of an unoffending public institution.” 

Such bitterness possibly lessened the support of the university. 

Although the resignation of the dearly loved and intensely hated 
Holley and the opposition of Governor Desha was a severe blow 
to the morale of many Transylvania friends, the trustees continued 
the struggle. They elected, on June 26, 1827, John Esten Cooke 
as professor of the theory and practice of medicine. About a week 
later Richard E. Chinn. moved that the professorship of chemistry 
be vacated by the removal of James Blythe. Although John W. 
Hunt wished to be recorded against the official action, the trustees 
voted to table the resolution indefinitely. They also voted the 
present salary, $2,000, plus $500 moving expenses to the new presi- 
dent, but stipulated that he should not be allowed pay for signing 
diplomas. About a week later, July 10th, they voted to re-establish 
the refectory. Then, on September 8th, they asked Dr. Charles 
Caldwell to act as president with one-third of the tuition fees as 
his extra remuneration. They also selected John Pope as law pro- 
fessor. A week later they unanimously but unavailingly offered the 
presidency to Reverend T. McAuley. On October 6th, Professor 
Matthews offered to relinquish one-third of his salary until a pro- 
fessor was elected. The $400 thus relinquished with $400 tuition 
money was to go to Professor John Roche. The trustees unanimously 
agreed. 

Meanwhile efforts to secure an acceptable president, a minister, 
continued. The trustees, and Henry Clay, their chief agent in 
negotiations, believed that such a procedure would conciliate the 
denominations and gain financial support. Several of these letters 
deserve quotation, for they indicate the realization on the part of 
the trustees of the difficulty in filling the position satisfactorily and 
of the necessity of careful consideration of the prospect. 

Under date of August 13, 1827, Asher Robbins wrote to Clay 
from Newport, Rhode Island, relative to Dr. Alva Woods. His 
testimony was rather lukewarm. “His standing for scholarship and 
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capacity is respected,” he said, “but not very distinguished.” On 
the same day a correspondent named N. R. Knight wrote to Clay 
that he did not know Woods personally, but was “informed he is 
considered a good scholar, of irreproachable character, amiable and 
unassuming in his general deportment.” The next day ‘Tristam 
Burges wrote that he did not know the prospect’s scientific and 
literary attainments, but that as a preacher “he is certainly respect- 
able’ and he has given satisfaction. ‘“‘His character is good, his 
temper amiable, his general deportment that of a gentleman & a 
christian,” he continued. “He presided pro tempore in Brown 
University,” said the writer, “& I never heard his conduct called 
in question.” Under date of August 16th, F. Wayland sent a rec- 
ommendation which Clay six days later enclosed to John Bradford, 
board chairman, with the comment, “I shall not commit the board, 
having no power to do so.’’ Wayland had written that Woods was 
among the first in all of his college classes, had spent a year in 
Europe, and had a fine Christian character. He is not especially 
distinguished in letters, Wayland continued, and, unlike Holley, 
is not particularly good in conversation. ‘These and other letters 
made the board favorable to Woods. ‘The most important factor in 
his election, however, may have been J. T. Kirkland’s letter from 
Cambridge under date of January 5, 1828. 


He is a ripe scholar, well grounded in the several parts of ele- 
mentary knowledge [concluded Kirkland after discussing Woods’ 
career]. He is a good disciplinarian, without any tincture of severity. 
In manners he is quite gentlemanly. He has as little bigotry as any 
Baptist I know. In this view I think him the best qualified for the 
office of President, of any one I am acquainted with in New England, 
or have heard of in other states. I think that you can not do better 
than to choose him. 


The board unanimously agreed and elected Woods on February 
7, 1828. His salary was $2,000 a year and a house. He assumed the 
presidency in the autumn of that year. 


Invited by the unanimous suffrages of the trustees of this Univer- 
sity to watch over its interests and to labour for its welfare [con- 
cluded Woods in his inaugural address, October 13, 1828], I come, 
Gentlemen, to cast my lot among you, and to write my fortunes 
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and my destinies with yours. To the diligent discharge of the duties 
of that high office, with which your Chairman, in your behalf, has 
now invested me, I solemnly pledge myself, relying on your candour, 
your counsels, and your support. 

Fellow citizens, I should not have come thus far away from dearest 
kindred and friends, unless possessed of confidence in your virtues, 
and untiring co-operation to promote the interests of good letters. 
Your kind and hospitable attentions to strangers, the warmth of your 
friendships, the liberality of your donations to praiseworthy objects, 
your promptitude in action, your fearlessness in danger, and your 
turning the wilderness into a fruitful field, cannot be forgotten. 
These, who have been thus foremost to fell our forests and our foes, 
will not be the last in the race of literary enterprise and in the march 
of intellectual improvement. What the citizens of this town and 
county are doing to sustain this institution is a most cheering indi- 
cation of public sentiment. It will embalm your names in the 
memory of the virtuous; and transmit to ages yet unborn the mani- 
fold blessings of education. Let every man do his duty, and I say 
with confidence that, under God, Transylvania shall be the delight 
and glory of the West. 


Of that address the public was quite complimentary. The Argus 
of Western America, December 3, 1828, published it entire. It also 
commended it heartily. 


. .. It expresses sentiments which must be approved by every good 
man of every sect and party [ran the comment]. We trust the time 
has arrived, when every portion of our fellow-citizens may look to 
the Transylvania University as a source of substantial education, 
where more attention is paid to morals than manners, and where 
the fundamental principles of religion are made the basis of 
Character, ':-.\%. 

We anticipate great benefits to Kentucky from the new character 
which our University has assumed. Under the guidance of its 
present head, we doubt not that it will gradually increase in repu- 
tation and usefulness, until it will have no superior in the United 
States. Great efforts, we understand, are making, by the people of 
Fayette to sustain and give it importance. We trust their exertions 
will be seconded by the whole State. 


The trustees, meanwhile, continued their meetings. They received 
on December 10, 1827 a long report from a committee appointed 
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to memorialize the legislature. About two months later, February 
7, 1828, they came to the reluctant conclusion that help from the 
legislature was not possible and appointed a committee to raise 
money for the president’s salary with the surplus going to the school. 
However, any amount above $3,300 was to be returned pro rata 
to the subscribers. ‘The same meeting reduced the tuition to $30 
for each class, and, as previously noted, unanimously elected Alva 
Woods as president. A week later at a called meeting with nine 
trustees present, including the chairman, John Bradford, they took 
this action: 


Resolved that the Subscribers in aid of the Univert. have the 
priviledge of sending to the University free of Charge Student or 
Students equal to the whole or part of their Subscription in the 
hands of the Treasurer of the Institution. 


The city subscribed, on March 17, 1828, $500 a year in specie 
for four years. The vote was 6 to 4. The objectors insisted that a 
similar project had been rejected by the voters at the last election, 
that the votes given at a public meeting two days earlier numbered 
only 94, or merely half the number cast at the polls in January, 
and that the town trustees were not authorized to go contrary to 
that vote. They, moreover, opposed political considerations. ‘““We 
object to the condition in the subscription paper,” they said, “which 
authorizes a withdrawal of the subscription should the Legislature 
turn out of Office any of the ‘Trustees of the University.” 

Lexington in 1828 also appropriated 2 per cent of the receipts 
of the tax on auctioneers. With certain fines and forfeitures, the 
amount given to the university amounted for a while to about 
$2,500 yearly. The money went for books, philosophical apparatus, 
and the payment of debts. ‘The trustees also worried concerning the 
effect of Holley’s resignation on enrollment, which had begun to 
decline with his first announcement. On the night of May 9, 1829, 
they received a new headache when fire, probably originating 
from a candle left burning by a sleepy servant, destroyed the main 
building. 

Yet the fire failed to stop the forward look. Five days later the 
trustees elected John Boyle as professor of law. Too, they began 
to appeal to the public even more strenuously for funds. The fire 
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had not affected the medical college and accommodations remained 
for students. The $30,000 loss, moreover, had been reduced, because 
the trustees had carried $10,000 insurance on the building. The 
residuary legacy of the Morrison estate was then estimated at 
$50,000. Ample resources were thus available for rebuilding. 
Apparently the fire had little effect on the student enrollment. 

Meanwhile, in March, 1828, as previously noted, they answered 
legislative questions. They stated with late tact that if the legis- 
lature did not like the expression, “‘to defeat the machinations of 
the enemies of the institution whether clerical or lay,’”’ that expres- 
sion was due to the over zeal of the trustees. At their fall stated 
meeting they agreed unanimously that Professor Matthews’ relin- 
quishment of his salary stop as of October 1, 1828, and that 
Professor Roche was to receive $800 a year as salary. Later, in 
November, they decided to reorganize the law department. Next 
spring, in May, as previously noted, they elected John Boyle as 
professor of law. In the same year they decided, but not for long, as 
later records show, that the resignation of John Roche, as professor 
of languages, “be accepted by the Board, to take effect immediately.” 

Meanwhile a new governor sought to aid the university. “The 
public institutions are prosperous,” said Governor ‘Thomas Metcalfe 
in his message of December 2, 1828. “Under new auspices Transyl- 
vania, once the pride of the west, appears to be fully restored to 
public confidence.’”’ More than a year later, December 8, 1829, 
he referred to the fire causing a loss of $30,000, and urged the need 
of an appropriation of at least $15,000, which, with $10,000 in 
insurance, would replace the loss. The failure to act, he said, might 
mean the final abandonment of the school. He credited the 
“academical” department with 135 students. 


Will the Legislature sit idly by and see that University, the 
adopted one of Kentucky [he asked], wither and sink under the 
stern visitation of calamity, for the paltry consideration of a few 
thousand dollars? 


Emboldened by the governor’s message the trustees prepared 
another petition to the legislature. 

The very favorable but hopeless and ineffective report of the 
joint committee of the assembly the House Journal records under 
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the date of January 13, 1830. John W. Tibbatts, the chairman, 
signed it. Ihe House ordered one thousand copies printed imme- 
diately for the benefit of its members. 


The joint committee of the General Assembly [the report began] 
. . . have performed the duty imposed upon them by your resolu- 
tion, and directed me to report: That with feelings of the most 
poignant regret, they beheld the mass of ruins to which that stately 
edifice, lately the abode of learning and science, had been reduced 
by a recent conflagration. They feel that this is a calamity which 
must be sincerely deplored by all who are the friends of learning, 
and looked upon as a catastrophe, bearing with it, not only much 
pecuniary loss to the State, but depriving her of one of the proudest 
monuments of her glory—an institution, at once deserving and excit- 
ing the admiration and praises of all visitors to our country, and 
conferring upon her an honorable standing among our sister 
Republics. 


The report then stated the awareness of committee members 
that much prejudice, “unfounded and unjust,” in their opinion, 
existed against Transylvania. That knowledge, the members con- 
tinued, led to a careful investigation. That in turn led them to 
state that “protection and encouragement, hitherto withheld, but 
now most pressingly needed,” should be extended by the legislature 
and people. ‘The buildings destroyed, the report stated, cost about 
$30,000 and the insurance amounted to $10,000. With a few savings 
the building could be replaced for $25,000. A loan of $15,000 is 
necessary. By connecting the university with a system of public 
schools the loan can be regained in tuition. The young men of 
talents and probity so educated will become teachers in the public 
schools. The loss in philosophical apparatus can be made good with 
$200. The value of the present apparatus is $1,500. The academical 
library loss, about 250 volumes, has been made good. The law 
library, 600 volumes valued at $3,000, is a total loss. The college 
proper has 2,350 volumes worth about $5,000. The real estate 
consists of the lot and buildings saved from the fire. Their value 
is about $10,000. ‘The university has a little land in Caldwell 
County, but it is of little or no value. The treasury now has about 
enough money to meet salaries and incidental expenses. 

Present resources consist in part, the report stated, of a subscrip- 
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tion made about eighteen months ago by Lexington citizens of 
$3,500 a year for four years. Those benefactors reserved the right 
to take out subscriptions in tuition at the usual rate. A second 
source of income, fines, forfeitures, and taxes on sales at auctions, 
yields between $100 and $200 annually. Tuition money forms a 
third source. In the grammar school fifty-six pupils, served by two 
teachers, pay $25 each. In the college proper, eighty students, served 
by four teachers, pay $30 yearly and an admission fee of $5. The 
tuition money and the subscription money pay the salaries of all 
the teachers in the two divisions so far noted except the Morrison 
professor. 

Teachers in the two professional schools received their salaries 
from the student tickets. The one law professor got $25 from each 
of his nineteen students. The six professors in the medical school 
divided the tuition money of two hundred students. Students paid 
$20 for admission to the anatomical lectures and $15 to each of 
the other professorships. 

The report gave the total enrollment as 357 for all departments. 
Sixty-three of the pupils lived in Lexington, 126 in other parts of 
Kentucky, and 168 came from out-of-state. Their expenditures 
amounted, the committee guessed, to an average of $200. Foreign 
students thus contributed $33,600 to the state, nearly equal to 
the $45,600 of 1826. With moderate patronage from the state and 
the replacement of lost buildings, 200 out-of-state students would 
easily supply $40,000. Other students now leaving the state would 
remain at home and save the state $10,000. The total gain to the 
state resulting from the university would thus be $50,000. 

The report then referred in a flattering way to Colonel Morrison’s 
eift of $20,000, used for the Morrison professorship. This sum at 
6 per cent interest provided $1,200 for the professorship. Next, the 
report referred to the “residuum” of the estate, after paying certain 
legacies, as $50,000 to $60,000. A life annuity of $2,000, a contingent 
legacy of $2,000, and suits depending prevented the use of this 
legacy at once. The legacy, estimated at $75,000 to $80,000 in all, 
may lapse if money is not obtained from some source. Shall this go 
and the $50,000 also possible from foreign students? Even if the uni- 
versity is a prodigal son, the report suggested, he returns penitent. 
The state investment should not be lost. 
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The report next passed to the charge of extravagant expenditures. 
This charge it promptly labeled as in the opinion of the committee 
members “erroneous.” They recited some history: Virginia’s early 
grant of 20,000 acres of escheated land, the formation of Kentucky 
Academy, and the union of Transylvania Seminary and Kentucky 
Academy as Transylvania University. ‘They then noted how Ken- 
tucky, after becoming a state, had exempted lands from escheat. 
This action deprived the university of about 12,000 acres worth 
$35,000. She had sold 8,000 acres for $30,000. ‘This money she 
invested in the stock of the Bank of Kentucky. When the legislature 
repealed the charter of that bank, it inflicted a loss of about $20,000 
on the university. So far then the state had injured the university 
and “blighted her prospects.” The legislature gave, however, some 
help. It gave the university the bonus of the Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Bank, about $3,000. Then, in 1821, the legislature appropriated 
$5,000 to the medical department for books and apparatus. It also 
gave $20,000 in commonwealth bank notes, worth $10,000 in specie. 
Fines, forfeitures, and duties on auctions have yielded not more 
than $2,000. This money has not been used extravagantly. It has 
been used carefully as specified by the legislature, the report insisted. 

The committee report then noted how other states or groups 
had supportd their schools. New York, the report stated, in addition 
to giving $2,500,000 to her common schools, has appropriated to 
medical science $83,100 and to her academies and colleges $1,265,- 
579. Pennsylvania has given to her university and Dickinson Col- 
lege more than $300,000. South Carolina has donated to Columbia 
College, in different kinds of property, more than $400,000 and 
now allows $19,000 annually. Virginia has given her university at 
Charlottesville about $400,000 and allows an annual endowment 
of $15,000. Even Indian tribes, less able than we, give “‘an enlight- 
ened consideration” to education. For example, the Choctaws by 
treaty in 1822 reserved $120,000 for the education of their youth 
and $6,000 from that sum annually goes to support “a very flourish- 
ing Academy, located in our own State where, at this time, 91 Indian 
youths are receiving all the benefits and blessings to be derived 
from education.” More recently the Choctaw chiefs, by sale of some 
of their lands, have set up an additional school fund. Creeks and 
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Potawatomies, by late treaties, have also made reservations for 
education. 


. .. When our sister republics have done so much upon this sub- 
ject, and when even the savages who remain in our country, have 
made such liberal appropriations in the cause of education [the re- 
port shamed], it cannot be believed, that Kentucky, whose sons are 
always ambitious to be foremost in whatever is liberal, or productive 
of those improvements which tend to the perpetuity of our repub- 
lican institutions, will think that the $20,000 she has given to her 
University, is a lavish and useless appropriation of her funds. 


The committee then referred to the belief on the part of many 
that the university was for the rich only. This report it called 
“totally erroneous.” The rich, of course, send their sons to the 
university because it is near their homes, but if there were no 
university here they would send them to institutions out of the 
state. The institution is “more for the advantage of the common 
man,” for he cannot afford to send his sons elsewhere, argued the 
report. Kill the university and you kill the chances of the poor boy. 
The committee believed that a university should not exist exclu- 
sively for any one class. Nor did Transylvania, in its opinion. 

Any system of education is incomplete without a university. 
Primary schools are all-important “for the general diffusion of edu- 
cation among the people.” Yet such schools without teachers are 
useless. Those schools must have competent teachers. ‘Transylvania 
provides a fine opportunity for the preparation of teachers. When 
the primary schools go into operation in the various counties, let 
a number of talented youth, “apportioned among the counties 
according to the ratio of representation,” be sent to Transylvania 
at state expense for four years. This will connect the university 
with “the system of public schools,” lessen prejudice against it, 
supply it with revenue “‘sufficient for its ordinary purposes,” prevent 
its ruin, and preserve an honorable and potentially profitable insti- 
tution. It will likewise influence the counties to establish primary 
schools, incite a spirit of emulation among youth, and will increase 
competent and well-educated teachers. ‘““The expense of this plan,” 
stated the report, “would be but the moderate sum of about $3,500 
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per annum—the advantage to the State and to posterity is incal- 
culable.” Or so argued the committee. 

So far the report was quite strong. Yet the final paragraph was a 
weak, spineless affair, but perhaps not untactful. We do not expect 
an appropriation, it said. We know that many are opposed. Others 
have their hands tied. Still others, favorably disposed, feel that they 
must voice the feeling of their districts, for they consider themselves 
“the republican representatives of a free people. . . . Indeed,’ the 
committee members said, we must admit, ae reluctantly, 

“that at this time it might be imprudent in the friends of the 
University, and lastingly injurious even to the institution itself, to 
anticipate the public will, and act unadvisedly upon the subject.” 
Our desire is merely for the legislature to lay the subject before 
the people and explain it to them. ‘The members called down the 
aid of heaven to guide the choice of the people and closed with 
a prayer. 


. That Providence, and that power [they implored] will be 
exerted to protect a cause in which the human race is so deeply 
interested, from any serious injury, and the Transylvania University 
will yet, Phoenix like, arise from her ashes, renovated and endowed 
with fresh vigor, to be a pride and ornament to our State—a blessing 
to generations yet to come. 


The rules adopted by the trustees on July 28th and printed in 
August, 1829 as Laws of Transylvania University, to return to 
university life, in places suggest an excess of paternalism. Paternal- 
ism also appears marked in other items, due perhaps to the tender 
age of the students. 


There is a uniformity of dress required of all the Students con- 
sisting in winter of blue mixed casinett, or Jeans, coatlee & panta- 
loons [read a regulation of the early 1830's]. The coat ornamented 
with a black Ribbon rose on the collar on the right side. The 
pantaloons having a black cord or binding along the seems on the 
Outher [Outer] side. A gray Cap of the same or similar materials 
with leather frontispiece and Shoes or pump. 

In Summer blue nankeen or cotton goods may be substituted for 
the Jeans and a leghorn or Straw hat for the Cap. 
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The trustees continued to record various business items. Thus, 
early in January, 1830, they obtained a Negro janitor for $72 
a year. ‘Said Tim to have the use of the work house & board himself 
& receive his pay monthly.” A “Minute” of late April revealed 
a common failing, in Lexington and among professional people. 
It stated that Professor Roche was reported “intoxicated on the 
Second day of the last examination.” The trustees appointed a 
committee to inquire into the matter. On September 29, 1830, 
Roche offered his resignation “if the Board of Trustees deem my 
Services Unnecessary, or if my connection with the University 
would, in their opinion, mar its prosperity.”” Apparently the board 
thought that the professor had transgressed prudence in the expres- 
sion of his social feeling. At any rate, a few days later, on October 
4th, they “received and accepted” his resignation. 

During Woods’ administration the trustees took a great forward 
step by contracting with Gideon Shryock, a famous architect, for a 
new brick building. The contract called for a structure with a stone 
foundation at a cost of $12,500. Perhaps the central feature was 
four columns of Doric order. ‘The center was to be forty-eight by 
forty-eight feet and the wings were to be thirty-five by thirty-eight 
feet and thirty-eight feet from the lower floor to the eaves. 

At the meeting on March 26, 1831, James Blythe resigned from 
the medical faculty. Possibly the president became peeved when 
the trustees referred his communication relative to his salary to 
a committee. Soon he resigned to become president of the University 
of Alabama. Of course, other factors affected him. Undoubtedly 
the fire had discouraged him. More important, the founding of 
Georgetown College in 1829, the year of the fire, increased ‘Transyl- 
vania’s problems and lessened support by the Baptists who preferred 
to support their own school. 

Multiplying colleges, and somewhat lower costs than at ‘Transyl- 
vania, called students. Hanover College, Indiana, to which James 
Blythe went as president, had especially low costs. Soon it announced 
board at $44 for forty-four weeks, tuition at $15 a year, and room 
rent, washing and candles at $8, or a total of $67. Compulsory 
work for twelve hours a week at five cents an hour yielded the 
students a total of $26.40, according to a notice in the Western 
Luminary, October 19, 1831. The cost for a year of college was 
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thus $40.60, or less than a third of what an economical student 
might spend at Transylvania. 

Center in the early 1830's, Western Luminary, October 17, 1832, 
advertised board close at hand for $1.50 a week with wood and 
candles extra. A mile away students might find board, including 
wood and candles, for as low as a dollar a week. Board at the 
refectory in ‘Transylvania cost $1.50 weekly during the Woods’ 
administration and the total expenses, including tuition, board, 
firewood, candles, washing and the like amounted to about $110 
a year, a marked decrease from the Holley era, and little if any 
more than at Danville. Tuition at Center was $30 a year ($24 
for the preparatory department). Student rooms were $2.50 a 
session. The cost of board was eighty-seven and a half cents to 
$1.1834 a week. Exclusive of books and clothing, stated the Western 
Luminary, September 26, 1832, and circulars, a student could 
support himself for $80 to $100 a year. 

A brief analysis of the Transylvania student body as of January, 
1830, shows thirteen officers of instruction, two other officers, and 
362 students. The students thus exceeded by seventy-six the number 
present in Holley’s last months and nearly doubled the 184 of 
December, 1827. This increased enrollment indicates the effective- 
ness of Woods’ work. However, we should observe that the law 
department had been reorganized, and now recorded nineteen 
students. A gain, too, had occurred in the medical department 
which now numbered two hundred. Enrollment in the academic 
department even surpassed by six the peak in 1826, the high point 
in total enrollment of the Holley administration. The distribution 
by classes in 1830 was: seniors, twelve; juniors, seventeen; sopho- 
mores, thirty-five; freshmen, seventeen; and preparatory department, 
sixty-two. 

Out of a total of 362 students, 159 came from states other than 
Kentucky, almost as good a showing as in Holley’s day. Of the 
state students, seventy-three came from Lexington, twenty-two 
from other parts of Fayette County, and 107 from other parts of 
the state. 

The next year, H. S. Tanner, writing after Woods’ resignation 
but apparently using the January figures while Woods was still 
president, reported eighty-one students in the “academical” depart- 
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ment with six instructors, two hundred in medicine with six instruc- 
tors, and about twenty in law. Transylvania “has a good library 
and a respectable philosophical and chemical apparatus,” he 
reported. 

An interregnum of about two years now occurred. Thomas J. 
Matthews, Morrison Professor, as ranking next to the president, 
became acting president. When he resigned, Dean Charles W. Short 
of the medical school became acting president. Professor John Lutz, 
A.M., then served as acting president. Not until November, 1833, 
did the new president, Benjamin O. Peers, deliver his inaugural. 

Meanwhile, the trustees considered business, including the presi- 
dency. They elected, on April 2, 1831, Edward Rutledge as president. 
Before the month closed, on April 30th, they noted his refusal. 
A few weeks later, May 16th, they stated that they would never 
call in question the conduct of Henry Clay relative to the Morrison 
estate. Yet they were soon threatening him with a law suit. In the 
same year, 1831, they implored legislative help. 


Whereas our buildings are dilapidated & falling to decay [they 
complained on September 28th], our Library never large, was like- 
wise lessened by the fire that destro*xat the college’s edifice, our 
philosophical & astronomical app22hAU¥ nearly all lost by the Same 
Misfortune, & ought to be replaced & enlarged, some support to the 
teachers in the several professorships is required, until we can get 
under way in the new building now erecting [we need money]. 
Some permanent fund for all these ends [they insisted] is manifestly 
necessary. 


Of course, such conditions affected the teachers. Ephraim Sim- 
onds, for example, on June 30, 1832, resigned his position as pro- 
fessor of ancient languages effective immediately, so he _ said, 
because of the “present disorganized state of the University.” He 
expected, he stated, to instruct privately a few students whom he 
had promised to care for at the beginning of the term. “I consider 
the Board under no obligations,” he said, “‘to provide instruction 
for them.” 

During the troubled years before, during, and following the 
administration of Alva Woods, the two special departments, law 
and medicine, contributed materially to Transylvania’s reputation. 
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On the reorganization of the law department, John Boyle soon 
became professor of law (1829) and built up a class of about twenty. 
After a year of service he resigned. Yet he left a marked impression. 
Nearly a decade later a man who became perhaps the most famous 
of all Transylvania’s law professors paid high tribute to him. 


And now and henceforth [concluded Judge George Robertson], 
in all time to come, may every American youth emulate the virtues 
and imitate the bright example of John Boyle—and then, like him, , 
he may be able honestly to declare with the expiring breath that 
wafts him to eternity—I HAVE LIVED FOR MY COUNTRY. 


Daniel Mayes succeeded Boyle to the deanship of law in Sep- 
tember, 1830. Apparently enrollment, which had declined, began 
to increase again. Probably in 1833 Mayes wrote to the trustees 
concerning the increase in enrollment and the inefficiency of a 
one-man department. He said that the students had increased from 
eighteen to thirty-eight during his tenure. More still are expected 
next term, he said, because of numerous letters of inquiry, not 
only from Kentucky, but from Pennsylvania, New York, Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, ‘Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Florida. This *idespread interest, he said, increased 
his work. At first I lectured “ony once a day, he noted, but now 
I sometimes lecture four hours a day. This practice is bad, he justly 
contended, because “it gives rise to a pernicious division of atten- 
tion between too great a variety of subjects to admit of full justice 
being done to any one.” The remedy, he told the trustees, is to 
employ a new professor to teach law of nature and of nations, civil 
law, political economy and equity. Mayes expected to teach consti- 
tutional law, statute law, and common law. The price of a ticket, 
he said, is now $20, or only two-fifths of the price “in the most 
flourishing day of the institution.’”’ He suggested that each ticket 
be made $25. ‘That procedure would thus furnish for two pro- 
fessors “‘what was formerly charged for one.” Yet Mayes expressed 
a willingness for his ticket to be reduced. “I am mainly solicitous,” 
he claimed, “for the prosperity of the institution.’’ Apparently 
the trustees regarded his sentiment as sincere. At any rate they 
employed Judge George Robertson in the Peers administration. 

The medical school reported fifty-one graduates in early 1828 
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and the granting of two honorary degrees. It then required of 
applicants for degrees two full winter lectures unless the students 
had one full course in “some other respectable school” or had 
practiced medicine creditably for the term of four years. If the 
applicant could meet either of those requirements, one full winter 
course would allow him to take the examination. That course 
started the first Monday in November and ended the first Saturday 
in March. The cost was about $100. The advertisement referred to 
a library of 3,000 volumes, the taking out of two books at a time, 
hours till ten o’clock at night, and comfortable heating and lighting. 
It also spoke of access to the extensive lunatic asylum under medical 
professors and consulting physicians and the possibility of prac- 
tice by students. The notice also referred to summer lectures 
with the use of library for $50 or half the expense of the seven- 
teen-week winter course. It also commented that the students 
could hear a professor’s private lectures, ‘entering his office, wit- 
nessing his practice, preparing his prescriptions, using his books, 
etc.,’ at an expense not exceeding $50 annually. The advertisement 
also described the low cost of board, lodging, washing, fuel, and 
all other incidental charges, which it placed at $2 to $3 a week, 
or an average of about $2.50. 

Throughout this period medical students supplied from one-half 
to two-thirds of the college enrollment. This large student body 
came from numerous states. In 1829 the enrollment was distributed 
as follows: 


Kentucky 69 | North Carolina 14 | Michigan Z 
Tennessee 32 | Georgia 14 | Ohio ] 
South Carolina 20 | Mississippi 9 | Florida ] 
Alabama 19 | Missouri 4 Chan. 
Virginia 16 | Louisiana ee DOSAL 203 


The drawing power of the school and the lack of competition 
appear in the fact that two-thirds of the students were from without 
the state, all but three from the South. Three years later, of 218 
students only sixty-two, or fewer than one third, came from Ken- 
tucky. The school then enrolled one student from Switzerland and 
one from Ireland. This was, as usual, in striking contrast to other 
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departments. Law, next best in its out-of-state showing, in 1832 
had only six out-of-state students in a total of thirty-seven. 

The controversy in medicine was beginning, but it reached its 
peak later. Here we may note that James Blythe resigned the chair 
of chemistry in 1831 and that Dr. Lunsford P. Yandell succeeded 
to the post. H. Hubert Eaton became his assistant. From 1832 to 
1836 inclusive the staff consisted of Professor B. W. Dudley, surgery 
and anatomy; J. E. Cooke, theory and practice of medicine; Charles 
Caldwell, institutes, physiology, etc.; W. H. Richardson, obstetrics 
and the diseases of women and children; C. W. Short, materia 
medica, botany, etc.; and L. P. Yandell, chemistry and pharmacy. 
Robert Peter became Yandell’s assistant in 1832. 


GIT APT RITA 


The Episcopalian Era, 1833-1837 


THE TRUSTEES CHOSE BENJAMIN O. PEERS AS ACTING PRESIDENT IN 
1833. Peers was born in Virginia in 1800 and brought to Kentucky 
three years later. He taught Greek and Latin at Transylvania in 
1819 prior to his graduation there in 1820, and he taught again in 
1821-22. At Princeton he studied theology with the idea of 
becoming a Presbyterian minister, but later he became an Episco- 
palian, being ordained as a deacon in 1826. After locating in 
Lexington he established the famous Eclectic Institute. His pupils 
in 1832 numbered nearly one hundred. Concerning this school 
Timothy Flint remarked: “The Rev. Mr. Peers is at the head of 
a school gaining great reputation, as being the only one known 
in the United States, the pupils of which are professedly guided 
in their whole discipline, with reference to the physical, organic, 
and moral laws of our being.” Peers and H. A. Griswold sought to 
sell the Eclectic Institute to Transylvania University “‘as one of 
its co-ordinate Colleges,” but the trustees on November 2, 1832, 
deeming the purchase inexpedient, refused. Peers was likewise a 
leader in the fight for public schools and so remained. Peers’ election 
as acting president of despairing Transylvania occurred on Decem- 
ber 29, 1832, and his acceptance appears in the “Minutes” for 
March 16, 1833. 

At the conclusion of his inaugural address at the opening of 
Morrison College, November 4, 1833, President Peers spoke of the 
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policy and prospects of the “Academical” Department of Transyl- 
vania University. He insisted that the college was trying an experi- 
ment “to demonstrate that an institution after repeated failures 
under more advantageous circumstances, can force itself into pros- 
perity almost without resources, and in despite of numerous and 
appalling difficulties.” With considerable optimism he expressed 
the confidence that success would come if the executive officers 
were “left free to act in accordance with the dictates of the genuine 
policy of the institution.” 

The first essential, he held, was the conciliation of public opinion. 
This meant, he stated, we must show the mass of the people, the 
advantages resulting “to the entire community from the thorough 
education of even a small proportion of its youth.” We must allay, 
if possible, the widespread belief that the school is for the benefit 
of the rich only. To this end we must ally Transylvania with “the 
interests of popular education,’’ making her, as a state university, 
“the head of a series of institutions adapted to the several stages 
of mental development; and as such should sustain a friendly and 
salutary connexion with schools of every grade throughout the State.” 
Professors should regard themselves, and be universally regarded, 
as state property to be consulted by parents everywhere within the 
state relative to the education of their children. We should, in 
making ourselves serviceable, establish a department for training 
teachers. We should call annually within our walls teachers and 
provide them with lectures on subjects which they desire. We should 
found an intelligence office to bring teachers and jobs together. 
“By the sure and unexceptionable method of taking pains to pro- 
mote the interests of others” we promote our own interest. 

As a second method of attaining desired success, President Peers 
recommended the better adaptation of ‘Transylvania’s curriculum 
to the wants and demands of the western country. Some of the 
necessary subjects—the natural sciences—we have “almost entirely 
neglected.” Chemistry, geology, mineralogy, and botany deserve a 
prominent place because “these are sciences of which agriculture, 
the great, the all-absorbing interest of the western country is the 
art.” For classical and mathematical learning I have no fear, but 
“to maintain their ground .. . they must moderate their exclusive 
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claims. . . . The homely, practical taste of the farming West,” 
Peers argued, “will give no quarter to the idea that an acquaintance 
with these, forms the whole of an education.” Of course, he empha- 
sized the necessity of making education more practical. Parents 
must no longer complain that boys are no longer fitted for work 
in the family store, can no longer tell the length of a standing tree, 
the area of a field, or the contents of a wagon body or a corncrib, 
or even write an intelligible, well-spelled, well-punctuated letter. 
Such complaints from parents who have spent hundreds of dollars 
on so-called higher education, he insisted, I never want to hear again. 

My main reliance for the permanent resuscitation of the college, 
Peers insisted, in the third place, “is the firm, inflexible, and 
unanimous determination of its Faculty, to merit and achieve 
success by virtue of superior intellectual workmanship.” Thorough, 
genuine scholarship, not the length of a college catalogue, is the 
test. Friends, he pleaded, do not expect too much too soon. Let our 
deliberate aim be the laying of a foundation on which those who 
follow us, too, may build. Remember “‘the low grade of scholarship 
in the country.” Our attainments are worthless unless they are 
thorough. At morning and evening chapel, in the recitation room, 
in set lectures, in casual conversation let us urge, “Be thorough.” 
If our course is too long for thoroughness, let us abridge it, let 
us lessen the amount of our requirements. “‘I would infinitely rather 
give them [the pupils] their diplomas for an accurate, ample and 
practical acquaintance with one or two subjects, than for a specula- 
tive, confused and half formed knowledge of twenty,” the president 
insisted. That knowledge will be worth something, he said, “but 
the habits generated and fostered by such a method of study will 
enable them on leaving us, to acquire copious and available infor- 
mation upon any subject untouched in the college course.” 

In the last place, Peers pleaded for general cooperation in “‘the 
arduous attempt to revive our fallen institution.”’ Such cooperation, 
he thought, could be afforded by cherishing a literary spirit, by 
expressing pride in the rising institution, by continuing and increas- 
ing hospitality, and by purifying the moral atmosphere of the city. 
He urged protection against the black leg, the debauchee. He 
implored the protection for Transylvania students that parents 
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would want for or give to their own children. “All that I ask for 
the generous youth entrusted to my care,” he concluded, is, that 
you ‘‘do for others, what you would have them do for you.” 


B. O. Peers [ran a very unfriendly account from the “Draper 
Manuscripts’’], having been some months acting Prest. & Rector of 
Morrison College, was this day installed into office. Rev. Luther Van 
Doren offered a prayer; R. H. Chinn the oath of office. Peers spoke 
a long speech; very dull—full of contradictions and reple[te] with his 
hobby Pestalozzianism, which he can neither mount, ride, nor alight 
off of, gracefully. ... 


One of the president’s first troubles related to the professorship 
of ancient languages, whose incumbent resigned on March 16th. 
The board elected Story Hebard. As narrated May Ist, he refused 
the appointment. The official record of August 26, 1833, records 
the election of Samuel V. Marshall and that of September 15th 
records his acceptance. 

Another teacher, a favorite of the board, Professor John Lutz, 
offered his resignation on October 27th. The board appointed a 
committee of two to interview the teacher in an effort to continue 
his services. This committee reported on October 30th that after 
informing him of the board’s desire and offering him a “Salary 
more suitable and certain,’ namely, $800 payable quarterly, that 
he had yielded to their solicitations and would remain. The board 
at once approved the agreement. 

Peers recommended candidates for the first ‘““Academical Degree” 
as noted in the “Minutes” of October 27th. Inauguration of the 
faculty and president, according to the report of the building com- 
mittee, was now feasible. It occurred, as previously noted, on 
November 4th with the dedication of the new $40,000 Morrison 
College. 

The trustees, seeking good instruction, amended their bylaws 
on November 7th in such a way as to require the president “‘to 
visit the classes of College proper and of the preparatory depart- 
ment, give them his general superintendance, and report to this 
Board, when its action is required, what measures are necessary to 
insure good scholarship in every department.” 

About December 28, 1833 the executive committee, according 
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to instructions, brought in a report relative to a Mr. Miller, prin- 
cipal of the preparatory department. This report doubtless gave 
the new president one of his numerous headaches. “His literary 
attainments were sufficient to obtain the appointment,” unani- 
mously concurred in by the board, “‘yet his qualifications as a 
teacher have been found on trial insufficient.” The executive com- 
mittee then recommended that “his services be dispensed with.” 
The committee recommended that the services of Mr. Aitkin as 
tutor be dropped on the sole ground of “the small number of 
students.”” The board then ordered its secretary to give the requisite 
notifications. 

About the same time the worried president, who had received 
instructions “‘to take the Grammar School under his particular 
charge,” insisted that he “could not be considered responsible for 
a department in the appointment of whose Superintendent [he] 
had no voice.” In this observation he appealed to reason and eastern 
precedents. He had, he stated, objected to the appointment of a 
professor of languages, for he thought that appointment would 
cause discord. He had corresponded with prospects, but the cholera 
epidemic and his own “‘protracted sickness” slowed him. His objec- 
tions to the present incumbent he had voiced to five members of 
the board and he had shown some of them letters of the man he 
favored. “And yet,” he said, ‘‘at a meeting of the Board of which 
I had received no notice, & at which four if not all the gentlemen 
alluded to were present, a professor of Languages was appointed.” 

Pursuing his justifiable peeve, the president referred to the resig- 
nation of the late principal of the preparatory school, Charles E. 
Bains. He recommended a man for the position, but the executive 
committee entrusted by the board with filling the vacancy, turned 
down his recommendation and a day or two later introduced to 
me the present principal, Mr. Miller, “requesting me to usher him 
into the school.” That is why, said Peers, I told the committee 
chairman that “I could not be considered responsible.” 

The president said that he mentioned these facts merely to show 
that the board “has acted upon the ground that they may make 
appointments not only without the knowledge, but in opposition to 
the wishes of the President.’’ He did not deny the abstract right of 
the board to make appointments. Nor did he want that power 
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in the hands of the faculty, “as is in some places thought expedient.” 
“But I maintain,” he insisted, ‘‘that just so far as the recommenda- 
tions of the presiding officer are disregarded, is the executive office 
spurned by the Board whose duties are universally considered to 
be exclusively legislative and consequently just in that proportion 
is the President’s responsibility curtailed.” 

My duties, Peers insisted, are twofold, namely, instruction in 
my department and “‘advisory superintendence of associated agents.” 
If either directly or indirectly I select these agents, I am committed 
both to their competence and fidelity. My reputation rises or falls 
from their acts. If, however, others choose them, my only respon- 
sibility is “to make known to the Board the manner in which they 
discharge their duties. Credit or discredit for their acts rests 
entirely with those who chose them. Theirs is the responsibility.” 
With cold logic Peers appealed to the analogy of the president, 
state governors, captains of ships or steamboats, and overseers of 
factories and foremen of workshops. “I do not object to your 
appointing whom you please. I have no right. But I protest against 
being held responsible for the official conduct of men whom I 
believe to be unqualified for their station,’ he said. When success 
is the result of joint labor, the character of the associated workmen 
is everything, he argued. If the college does not prosper, my repu- 
tation suffers unless I place the blame on others. “I have too much 
at stake,” he insisted, “to feel indifferent on the subject.” 

The president expressed the opinion that additional officers 
should be added only with approval of the faculty. “I already 
experience,” he said, “no small degree of embarrassment from dis- 
sension in the Faculty produced by the adoption of an opposite 
course.”’ He insisted that his position was justified by the precedents 
established by the board on such numerous occasions that the 
“appointive power may almost be considered to have been virtually 
surrendered by the Board,” and also by the well-nigh universal 
practices of most universities. 

The irascible committee of the board felt considerable indigna- 
tion over the president’s communication, but expressed a firm, but 
vain “determination to arrive if posible at just conclusions, under 
the guidance, not of passion, but of truth.” The committee then 
insisted that it could not be “diverted from a dispassionate investi- 
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gation of the question, which the communication of the President 
prevents by the spirit of dissatisfaction towards the Board which 
pervades it.” The committee prided itself that it had not ‘‘descended 
to use in reply to it any reproachful or intemperate language.” 

The committee denied any revolution in asking the president 
“to take the grammar school under his particular charge.” The 
president visits classes of the college proper and should report to 
“the Board as occasion may require what measures are necessary.” 
It pertains most fittingly to the president. “It is, it seems to your 
committee,” the members argued, “this general supervising care 
which constitutes the material difference between the duties of a 
President & a professor. The action of the one is principally confined 
to a particular Department, while the whole Institution is subject 
to the Superintending guardianship & should feel the wholesome 
action of the other.” The president by board regulation has long 
had such duties. In truth they grow out of the nature of the 
presidency. “A spirit of honourable ambition,” the committee 
contended, “should always stimulate the Presiding officer in the 
absence of positive law, to perform them properly and without 
a murmur.” 

The committee then passed to Peers’ insistence that he could 
not be held “responsible for a department in the appointment of 
whose superintendent he has no voice,” and the ascribing to the 
board of “an opposite sentiment.” The committee agreed that the 
president should not be held responsible for the acts of others. 
“It is enough for him as it is for each member of the Faculty 
to be held responsible for his own official Misconduct,” both to the 
board and the public, the committee stated. In imputing a different 
opinion to the board your committee believes the president “has 
suffered his judgment to be misled by some strange infatuation.” 
The committee stated that the president’s reasoning relative to 
responsibility “was a profound mystery” to them. “The Board could 
never for a moment,” said the committee, “have entertained the 
Idea of holding him responsible either for the scholarship of these 
gentlemen or for their fitness in any other respect for the several 
stations to which they were elected.” It was our duty so to act, the 
committee contended, and we hold ourselves alone accountable to 
the country and to the legislature. “With what propriety then,” the 
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committee asked, “‘can the President complain that he is held 
responsible by the Board for the conduct either private or official of 
those gentlemen?” 

The committee agreed that unity was important, but disagreed 
with the imputation that the board would ignore it in making 
selections. More important than agreeableness to the faculty, the 
board contended, are competence and fidelity in performance of du- 
ties assigned or necessary for the welfare of the institution. If such 
men are secured, there will be no need to worry about jealousy or 
discord interrupting the deliberations of the faculty or prejudicing 
“in the slightest degree the hopes & interests of the University.” ‘The 
committee also contended that the duties of each department were 
well known and that there should be no jealousy when there was 
faithful performance of duties and no transgression of boundaries. 

In the same way, the committee contended, the duties of the 
president were well known and that a faithful performance of those 
duties was all that could be expected of him. Those duties the 
committee listed as: 


1. Diligent attendance to the department under his immediate care. 

2. Visiting from time to time each department under him, includ- 
ing the grammar school, and giving needed advice on instruction 
or government. 

3. Giving faithful advice to the board on the observation of the 
departments and the progress of the students. 

4. Doing everything not inconsistent with the laws and regulations 
of the institution to promote the interests of the school and 
making it “worthy of the confidence & patronage of the com- 
munity.” 


These constitute the full measure of the President’s responsibility 
[the committee insisted]. Let him perform them faithfully, & then, 
but not till then may we expect once more to see our University 
patronized by the friends of Learning, and its Halls busy with the 
Votaries of Science. 


The committee next condemned the president for saying that he 
was already embarrassed by divisions in the faculty without giving 
details. Such matters require prompt action of the board. “Yet the 
President,” the report chided, “leaves the Board to search after the 
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truth in the midst of darkness without giving them the aid of 
specification or proof.” The law, the report stated, requires the 
president to visit and to report on the preparatory school. He be- 
lieves in superintendence to some extent. ‘““How has he discharged 
his duties?’ the committee asked. It then quoted his language 
relative to the principal of the grammar school and stated that he 
should have given the board the results of his observations because 
of the high importance of the school. It condemned him for leaving 
the board “‘to be guided in its decision” by “the uncertain & unsat- 
isfactory light which a semi-annual examination may throw upon 
them.” 

The committee then reported and the board concurred in four 
resolutions implementing the report just discussed, namely: 


1. The appointive power of the trustees, delegated by law, is too 
important to relinquish to others, and “upon no occasion when 
necessary to act,” should the trustees shrink from its exercise. 

2. The president is responsible for the performance of duties im- 
posed on him by law and “not for the official misconduct or 
failure of others.” 

3. The “visitorial and supervisory” powers of the president are 
important and must be exercised over the departments of the 
college proper and also of the grammar school. 

4. ‘The president must report relative to all departments and on 
the character of instruction, government, and faculty discord 
“of a nature calculated to prejudice the interests of the Uni- 
versity.” 


On February 2, 1834, Miller informed a member of the executive 
committee that he would not again be principal of the preparatory 
department. Six days later that committee appointed Charles Bains 
to the post at a salary of $600. Apparently he had begun work four 
days earlier than the “Minutes” recorded his employment. On 
February 8th, too, the board appointed a committee to investigate 
Peers’ conduct and report to the board. One such committee, how- 
ever—this or another—consisting of T. M. Hickey and J. O. Har- 
rison, refused to enter an investigation of the conduct of the acting 
president. They made the justifiable suggestion that any member 
so disposed appear before the board and face the acting president. 

Shortly after the report on the duties of the president or on 
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February 14, 1834, the board resolved 9 to 3 that Peers’ services 
were ‘‘no longer useful & that his services in future be dispensed 
with.” As acting president, which was Peers’ title, the trustees 
selected John Lutz, professor of mathematics. 

The abrupt and unjustified dismissal of Peers by the arbitrary 
and dictatorial trustees naturally increased the speed with which 
tongues wagged. Many people conjured terrible misdeeds on the 
part of the acting president, who insisted that he had requested 
repeatedly but vainly a statement from the trustees. The only 
information he could obtain, he said, was the resolution of February 
Va, 1334. 


Resolved [it read], ‘That the services of B. O. Peers, Proctor of 
Morrison College, Morrison Professor of Moral Philosophy, and 
acting President of Transylvania University, are no longer useful, 
and that his services in future be dispensed with, and he be removed 
from said office, and that the Secretary inform him of this resolu- 
tion. A true copy—attest 

J. O. HARRISON, acting Sec’y 


The first and natural impression produced in an impartial mind 
on perusing this resolution [said Peers in his reluctant explanation 
to the public as noted in the Lexington Intelligencer, March 21, 
1834] must be that it was provoked by something in my conduct so 
egregiously wrong, that through delicacy to myself it has been 
withholden; and by being silent even thus long, I have been re- 
garded by some as giving my sanction to the correctness of this 
inference. 


Peers then expressed equal doubt with the public with regard 
to the causes of his removal. According to a clause in the charter 
“not found in that of any other College in the Union,” the president 
could attend meetings of the governing body only by their “invi- 
tation or leave.” This opportunity regularly enjoyed by President 
Holley and President Woods, he said, the board had extended to 
him only once in the fifteen meetings since his appointment, Decem- 
ber 29, 1832. As a result, he insisted, ‘the investigation of my con- 
duct has been conducted in my absence, upon exclusively exparte 
testimony, the same set of individuals constituting the accusers, 
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the prosecutors, the only witnesses, and finally the judges in the 
case.’ Peers then conceded that a committee of three was appointed 
to see him, but that the acting chairman refused to give him “a 
written statement of the points about which he was instructed to 
inquire.” That chairman stated that the committee did not feel 
bound to communicate with the president while conducting the 
investigation and that they would make their report “without such 
communication.” ‘To show that such action was premeditated Peers 
cited a case occurring two or three weeks before his dismissal. When 
the trustees were preparing to expel a student from the grammar 
school on charges affecting his reputation, the acting president 
asked the board to give the youth a hearing. That request the board 
denied. It “openly avowed,” said Peers, that it “would turn out any 
Professor or ‘Tutor whenever [it] thought proper, leaving him to 
imagine the causes of his removal.” He continued: 


... This novel doctrine, at war I must think, with the Charter, 
which authorized me to expect to hold my office “during good 
behavior,” has with perfect consistency been subsequently acted out 
in my own case; for the records of the Board exhibit the singular 
fact, that upon a motion’s being made and seconded that I should 
be invited to be present, and have the privilege of a defence; it was 
decided in the negative. 

I have thus been unceremoniously hurled from a station, to which 
the attention not only of Kentucky, but of the entire Union has 
been directed for years, having been denied a privilege which, as 
President of the University, I should not have dared refuse the 
smallest child in the Grammar School; a privilege which the Laws of 
the land secure to the most friendless negro, before he can be sent 
to the whipping post; and to the vilest criminal before he can be 
taken to the penitentiary or the gallows. 


With the details of our controversy I shall not trouble the public. 
If the board of trustees “ought not to have condemned me prior to 
a statement of charges, and without offering me an opportunity of 
explanation or defence, I am satisfied the Public will not.” He then 
mentioned the difficulties previously discussed relative to appoint- 
ments and responsibility and insisted that though, by the letter of 
the charter, the board could make appointments it could not hold 
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the president responsible, except so far as his duty and his power 
were “made commensurate.” To strengthen his position he quoted 
eastern precedents. Peers then stated that the question of his dis- 
missal “degenerated into a party struggle, involving no small 
amount of irritated feeling.” Proof of this, he held, was the phrase- 
ology of that dismissal, and “that this particular resolution was 
adopted as being the mildest of several forms which were pre- 
sented.” Other proofs might be added, he said, but I forbear. 

The enrollment during the Peers administration increased in the 
professional schools. The medical class for the first session of 1833-34 
reported 260 students distributed as follows: 


Kentucky 106 | Georgia 1] Missouri 4 
Tennessee 39 South Carolina 10 Indiana 3 
Alabama 25 North Carolina 7c Louisiana re 
Virginia 20 | Illinois 7 | Pennsylvania ] 
Mississippi 19 Ohio 5 Florida 1 


The law department was now exercising a stronger pull in other 
states than formerly. Its enrollment was fifty, largely the result of 
the excellent work of Daniel Mayes. Thirty-four students came 
from Kentucky, five from Mississippi, four from Ohio, two each 
from Alabama and Missouri, and one each from Illinois, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and Tennessee. Morrison College and the preparatory school 
had only thirty-two pupils, almost entirely local. This low attend- 
ance showed little reputation in arts and suggested that the Mor- 
rison College Building, dedicated in November, 1833, had not yet 
revealed much pulling power. 

Peers, we ought to note, had revealed the denominational bias by 
the establishment of a theological school under Episcopalian con- 
trol. ‘The school was incorporated in July, 1834. It bought a two-acre 
property from B. O. Peers who had accepted the acting presidency 
of Transylvania University. The president of the school was “the 
Right Rev. B. B. Smith.” This individual became a stormy petrel 
and injured the school. Opponents said that he embroiled himself 
with two Transylvania trustees who were communicants of Christ 
Church and tried to influence the legislature to oust them. He was 
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exonerated from this charge. Another charge was that he was slow 
to relinquish $1,000 given to the school. Smith paid the money after 
a delay of about seven months, but he made or allowed others to 
make in his presence, ran the charge, the statement that the trustees 
forced him to give $1,000 which had been given to him to spend for 
books and had endangered his life and increased excitement in 
Lexington. The court declared that he was guilty, but in view of 
his poor health acquitted him of criminality. Opponents also 
charged him with refusal to give a committee information with 
regard to “Seminary and with setting at defiance the Convention’s 
authority though he had appealed to the last convention to move 
the school to Louisville.” The court held that these facts were 
proved without guilt. Not only abuse of funds, but also trickery, 
appeared in the charges. Some enemies held that he wanted to name 
the school Wickliffe Seminary after the reformer but to make Rob- 
ert Wickliffe think it was named after him and perhaps inveigle a 
gift from that wealthy philanthropist. Smith was considered guilty 
of this. He was also considered guilty but not blamable of consider- 
ing it an outrage to be asked to resign. 

The school seems to have been opened formally in February, 
1834. It started with three or four pupils but increased to eighteen. 
At its commencement in the autumn of 1836 it had four graduates. 
Bishop Smith gave a fine address on “qualifications of mind and 
heart suitable to a Christian minister.” However, its history was 
short. As Dr. Robert Peter expressed the result, it “had but a 
limited success and duration.” 

Financial affairs in the mid-1830’s deserve notice. The hard- 
pressed trustees, always hoping for success, petitioned the legislature 
for help in 1835—a meager sum of $4,000, not equal to a professor’s 
salary now. Pathetically they expressed the forlorn belief that the 
legislature would grant more “than they have ventured to ask”’ for 
an excellent cause. 

In a document signed by Robert Wickliffe as chairman and dated 
February 2nd, the trustees stated that they felt honored by the 
proposed visit of the legislature. The trustees reported a total en- 
rollment of 358 students: Morrison College, twenty; medical depart- 
ment, 255; preparatory department, forty; and law department, 
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forty-three. They estimated the total resources of the academy 
proper at $66,620. The following table shows resources, liabilities, 


and income: 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES AND INCOME 
The old lot $ 6,000 | T. Gideon Shryock for work on 
Ten-acre lot and Morrison Morrison College $2,500 
College 35,000 | Apparatus purchased 200 
Morrison Fund for professorship 20,000 | Arrears of salaries 510 
Amount from Higgins for purchase Interest on Morrison Fund 1,200 
of Maccoun [McCoun?] lot 2,120 | Tuition from Morrison College 800 
Stock in Frankfort Bridge Tuition from preparatory 
Company 1,000 department 1,000 
Escheated property 500 | Fines and forfeitures in Fayette 
Library and philosophical County 150 
apparatus 2,000 | Auctions in City of Lexington 130 
TOTAL $66,620 


The annual income was estimated at $3,280; the liabilities were 
placed at $3,210. The annual expenditures were listed as: salary of 
professor of mathematics, $800; professor of languages (one half 
of the tuition fees) , $400; secretary and treasurer, $150; principal of 
preparatory department, $600; assistant of preparatory department, 
$200; wages of janitor and steward, $168; insurance on building, 
$112.50; and incidental—stationery, etc., not accurately determined. 

After Peers’ forced resignation, John Lutz returned to his former 
position as president pro tem. This position he held until May 
9, 1835. The change had little effect other perhaps than a slightly 
increased enrollment in Morrison College, which had fifty-eight 
students in January, 1835. Although the state was not given, this 
may have been because all, or virtually all, were from Kentucky. 
The medical department had declined slightly, to 255, of whom 
126 were from Kentucky. The pulling power of that department was 
still strong, especially in the South. The law department enrolled 
forty-three students, of whom thirty-two came from Kentucky and 
the remainder from seven states. 

The trustees, on May 23, 1834, elected John C. Young of Danville 
as president at a salary of $1,200, but he declined the appointment, 
as noted on September 13th. In October, 1834, in response to Daniel 
Mayes’ plea, they established another professorship of law. Accord- 
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ing to Frank Freidal in the Filson Club History Quarterly, 1943, 
Henry Clay failed in his 1834 attempt to secure Francis Lieber as 
president, partly because Lieber was slow in deciding that he wanted 
the position. 

In October of the same year the board unanimously chose 
Thomas Winthrop Coit as president of Transylvania. He qualified 
for the office on July 1, 1835. ‘The new executive was born at New 
London, Connecticut, in 1803. He had studied theology and had 
taken orders in the Episcopal Church. Before coming to Lexington 
he had held short pastorates in various places, as Salem and Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. A Yale graduate of 1821, he had also had 
teaching experience, as at Trinity College in Hartford, Connecticut. 
Here, before becoming president, he had served for a while as 
professor of theology in the Episcopal Divinity School. He had 
already won fame, destined to be increased, as an author. 

By request of the trustees under the date of October 23, 1835, 
Coit delivered an inaugural address on November 2nd in the 
chapel of Morrison College. He closed this address with a plea for 
financial aid and a promise of success if the aid were granted. 


Shall it live, or shall it die [he asked]? Its breath, if I may say so, is 
in your hands. Upon you rests the responsibility of its fate. Its 
officers can never think hopefully of urging it into reputation, while 
you sit silent and indifferent by. It is most unreasonable for any to 
suppose they may. The institution belongs not to them but to 
yourselves. To you will accrue the benefit of its success, and to you, 
if no sustenance be given it, will adhere the shame of its fall. Give 
it then your countenance—give it more, give it your earnest anxieties, 
give it more, give it your superfluities. Let some drops of that golden 
shower, which is descending in such abundance on this garden of 
the world, divert to Transylvania. 


Some of you, he stated, could give half of your income to religion 
and education, “and have more than enough left to spoil every one 
of your children.” Give generously for education and give us “minds 
to educate, as I know this favored region supplies, and we will 
prove ourselves worthy of your confidence, or give place to those 
who can.” 

Under the signature of Robert Wickliffe, chairman of the board 
of trustees, the officials had issued an advertisement dated August 
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15, 1835. It announced, as noted in the Lexington Intelligencer, 
August 21, 1835, the reorganization of the school under President 
Thomas W. Coit, “whose character and fame, as an accomplished 
scholar and talented teacher, is too well known to the republic of 
letters, to need either a recital here, or the eulogy of the Trustees.”’ 
High compliments, too, the trustees meted out to Benjamin Moore 
in mathematics and to S. V. Marshall in ancient languages. ‘They 
merely announced John A. Rousseau as in charge of the preparatory 
department. The trustees, however, did express confidence in all of 
the teachers named and said that “‘at no time, since the foundation 
of Transylvania, has solid learning and sound morals been more 
attainable by her youth than at present.” They insisted, too, that 
they had restored and enlarged the library and _ philosophical 
apparatus and that no seminary of learning west of the Appalachians 
could impart a “more thorough and useful knowledge” than Tran- 
sylvania could provide. The advertisement emphasized the health 
and cultural features of Lexington. The city, it said, though “not 
possessed of an over grown population, nor essentially commercial, 
is yet as much so, as the demands of the University require.” The 
law and medical schools, with other literary institutions, are in 
operation and thus provide additional facilities for the “pursuit 
or acquisition of knowledge.” ‘The notice also referred to the good 
society and the ability of the city to “furnish all the necessaries, 
and most of the luxuries of life.” Board, it said, is cheap. The 
example of its citizens, the notice continued, will afford ‘“‘excite- 
ments to moral and industrious habits.” The trustees then referred 
to the reduction of fees for tuition to a lower figure “than those of 
any other Institution of its rank in the U. States; so that they feel 
confident a finished education cannot be obtained in any institution 
in the country with the same personal accommodations, as low as 
may be had in Transylvania.” 

Meanwhile, Coit was drawing praise for his work and perhaps 
blame. He worked hard for the school and he labored in the pulpit, 
often giving addresses designed for young men, but open to all. 


These Lectures on the Evidences of the truth of Revelation [com- 
mented the Lexington Intelligencer, January 1, 1836] for the benefit 
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of the young gentlemen of the city and University, by the President, 
every Sunday night, at Christ Church, are replete with logical argu- 
ment, classical taste and learning in the composition, and persuasive 
and zealous eloquence in the delivery. They cannot fail, if listened 
to in a right spirit, to be productive of much good to those who hear 
the whole course. . . 


‘The same paper a few months later, March 11th, referred favor- 
ably to the public examinations at Transylvania and expressed grati- 
tude for the progress made “‘under the able administration of Presi- 
dent Coit and the enlightened professors of the institution.” Soon, 
if the people of the city and state generally support it adequately, 
the school will be “equally as flourishing and famed as she was in 
her days of prosperity under the talented HOLLEy.” 

Meanwhile, the enrollment in the Coit administration had in- 
creased, reaching 374 students in 1836, distributed as follows: 260 
in the medical department, fifty-two in the law department, and 
sixty-two in Morrison College. The appeal of the medical school 
was still widespread, reaching sixteen states: 


Kentucky 125 | Virginia 5 | Indiana 2 
‘Tennessee 45 Georgia 5 New Hampshire 2 
Alabama 32 North Carolina 5 | Arkansas Territory 1 
Mississippi 10 South Carolina 4 | Wisconsin 

Missouri 10 | Illinois 4 Territory ] 
Ohio 6 Louisiana 3 


Of the fifty-two students in the law class, forty came from Kentucky, 
three from Tennessee, two each from Illinois, Mississippi, and Mis- 
souri, and one each from Michigan, Virginia, and Iowa. All of the 
Morrison College students except six came from Kentucky. Four of 
those came from Tennessee and one each from Ohio and New 
Jersey. Three of the Kentucky students came from Frankfort, forty- 
eight from Lexington, and five from other points in Fayette County. 
As hitherto, except perhaps for a while in the Holley administra- 
tion, Transylvania had very limited appeal to arts students. 

Coit’s zeal, medical squabbles, hard times, and perchance denom- 
inational rivalry characteristic of Lexington, at least in the ante- 
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bellum period, unjustifiably turned some people against the presi- 
dent. The Lexington Intelligencer, so favorable in 1836, had turned 
against Coit in 1837. 


We understand [it stated on September 8, 1837] that the Rev. 
Thomas W. Coit has tendered his resignation of the chair of Presi- 
dent of Transylvania University. We cannot doubt but it will be 
gladly accepted by the Trustees and the public. This event will 
furnish good grounds for the reviving hopes of the friends to the 
prosperity of ‘Transylvania. 


The most important event in the law school in the period of the 
1830’s was the election of Judge George Robertson as a law pro- 
fessor in 1834. The new organization provided for three professor- 
ships, namely: civil law, the laws of nature and of nations, constitu- 
tional law and equity; common law and statute law; and medical 
jurisprudence, carried by a medical professor. For the first two 
professorships the tickets were $20 each. The price for the third was 
$10 and the taking of the work was optional. The diploma fee of 
$5 was to be divided among the professors. The students furnished 
their own textbooks, but could draw not more than two books at 
a time from the law library and “have access to the College Library 
on the same terms with the students of the College Proper.” The 
school year for the law department then had two terms, one of six 
months and one of four months. No professor was to instruct more 
than four months in any one session. 

One of the law students at this time, Gustave Koerner, spoke of 
his life as “‘very regular.”’ “Breakfast was announced precisely at 
eight o’clock,” he said. “I then took a smoke and went to the lectures 
from nine to twelve. Took a walk. Dinner was at two. I then 
smoked a cigar and studied my law books until dark. Took a walk. 
Supper at half past six in the evening. Smoked and studied until 
about nine o’clock. Then took to light literature.” Of course, 
Koerner, like any other talented young fellow, varied the program 
by teaching young ladies to waltz, or by going to an occasional 
dance. ‘Toward the end of the session, dances came too frequently, he 
stated. The waltz mania had spread, but “‘quadrilles were the rule,” 
he wrote. To these social events the law students received invitations 
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more regularly than other students, especially those studying medi- 
cine. 

Even at the height of the medical controversy, soon to be dis- 
cussed in detail, the trustees, of course, transacted normal business. 
They recorded, on July 17, 1837, the refusal of appointments by 
B. B. Silliman of Connecticut and Dr. Thomas Fearn of Alabama. 
‘They then unanimously elected J. Eberle, M.D., of Cincinnati for 
the professorship of the theory and practice of medicine and T. D. 
Mitchell, M.D., also of Cincinnati, for the professorship of chem- 
istry. About four months later they accepted the resignation of 
S. V. Marshall as professor of ancient languages and that of ‘Thomas 
W. Coit as president. On the same day they unanimously elected 
Dr. Louis Marshall as Morrison Professor and teacher of ancient 
languages and president pro tempore. 

The most important event in President Coit’s administration, 
accentuated by the deepening depression, was the schism in the 
medical school, due to the questionable morals of faculty members. 
Troubles in that department had been multiplying since the coming 
of James Conquest Cross. In a pamphlet published early in 1834, 
Cross lamented Caldwell’s so-called war on him. He insisted that 
the interests of the school were “prostituted” when Yandell was 
offered the chemical chair. He said that Blythe, a capable man, had 
been mistreated. He declared that Yandell was not competent. The 
idea was that his assistant would carry him until he had learned 
something about the subject, and Eaton did help him through the 
first year. A better faculty, he said, is needed at Louisville. Lexing- 
ton has declined rapidly, he insisted, since Dr. Brown left. Cross 
criticized Caldwell on the one medical school needed and urged 
Louisville to establish such a school. It would perhaps mean, he 
said, $400 from each of 150 students in one winter’s residence. 

The medical class, on March 4, 1834, as noted in the Lexington 
Intelligencer three days later, vigorously criticized Cross’ pamphlet 
as a ‘base attempt to injure the reputation of their Alma Mater and 
his.” Their resolutions praised all teachers except Cross and quoted 
Cross in favor of Richardson to whom the critic had dedicated his 
thesis. Cross himself they called a lar for expressing an intimacy 
with the present class. They likewise termed him morally depraved. 
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The students also insisted that more medical specimens were avail- 
able in Lexington than had been used. 

Cross, of course, replied to various attacks. One criticism was 
that he had made numerous efforts to secure a chair. He insisted 
three weeks later that he had never made “multiplied fruitless en- 
deavours to reach a chair in this school.” He said that he had applied 
only for the adjunctship to the chair of obstetrics, and that he had 
asked at least two medical professors to recommend him to the chair 
of chemistry when Dr. Blythe had resigned in the spring of 1831. 
One offered no help, and the other replied that his influence was 
already pledged to another. 

Charles Caldwell was also a troublemaker and a man obsessed 
with an unduly high opinion of himself. He came to Lexington 
in 1819 and immediately expressed to himself, as later narrated in his 
Autobiography and perhaps to others then, an unfavorable opinion 
of conditions. He had a class of thirty-seven, “but nothing that could 
be regarded as means for the instruction for them; no suitable lec- 
ture room, no library, no chemical apparatus of any value, and not 
the shadow of a cabinet, of any description.” The spirit of the 
people was low, and the school had experienced a destructive fire, 
he noted. He also expressed a low opinion of his colleagues. Dr. 
Dudley was deficient in scholarship and literary knowledge, he 
remarked, but by industry and perseverance he made himself an 
eminent surgeon. 

Caldwell for a while fought for the Lexington school. He insisted 
that a large place was inferior to a small place as the location of a 
medical school. He emphasized three questionable points. The cost 
of living, he said, is only half as much in Lexington as in the 
Atlantic coastal cities and it is 50 per cent lower than it is in 
Louisville and Cincinnati. Shows and amusements in the large 
cities also “occasion much waste of time and money.” Then, too, 
he argued, “the incentives to vices of all sorts are more numerous 
in large cities, than in small ones.” 

Caldwell’s effort to secure more adequate state support was 
probably aimed at rival institutions, potential or actual. He urged 
that youths came here for an education and returned home to praise 
the school and state. Extend your aid for state pride, if for no other 
reason, he urged. 
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Let her be sustained then, I say, by competent endowments [he 
argued in his grandiloquent manner] as such institutions in other 
States are sustained; and ages hence, when the lips that now appeal 
to you in her behalf shall be silent and forgotten, and the hand that 
penned the appeal shall be dust, the Medical Department of Transy]- 
vania will continue to flourish in usefulness and renown THE PRIDE 
OF KENTUCKY, THE SCHOOL OF THE WEST, AND A BLESSING TO POSTERITY. 


For eighteen years Caldwell worked for the Lexington school. 
Many doctors, however, were questioning the usefulness of Lexing- 
ton because they believed that cadavers and examples of diseases 
could be more readily obtained in large cities. When James Guthrie 
of Louisville asked Caldwell to head a medical school there, he 
yielded. He remarked in his Autobiography that he had become 
convinced that Lexington was a losing cause. 

The teachers, of course, emphasized the importance of the medi- 
cal school. A lengthy article in their Journal in 1834 insisted that 
the medical school had brought from $500,000 to $600,000, perhaps 
more, into the state. It expressed opposition to another school as 
harmful to the professors who had been called from distant states, 
for there were not enough students for two big schools. It stated that 
one-fourth of Transylvania’s medical pupils came from the East. 
It held that with more schools in the West enrollment would de- 
cline, but expressed the belief that perhaps in ten or fifteen years 
the West might be able to support three medical schools. ‘The article 
insisted that the medical school was religious and that few schools 
surpassed it in professors professing religion. Lexington is easier of 
access, it argued, than either Louisville or Cincinnati. Then, too, 
it contended, you cannot teach in hospitals, for they are too noisy. 
Large cities, the article insisted, must import cadavers from other 
places. London thus imports them from Paris, which is only half 
its size. The professors also argued that a large city was inferior to 
a smaller one for the instruction of youth. Board in Lexington, they 
insisted, was only half that in the Atlantic cities and 50 per cent 
less than in Cincinnati and Louisville. The shows and amusements 
of large cities, they likewise argued, caused much waste of time and 
money. 

An article apparently written by a Cincinnatian praised the school 
and the public library of more than seven thousand volumes, “which 
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I am sorry to say is more than we can boast of in our flourishing city 
of Cincinnati,” he wrote in the Frankfort Commonwealth, Novem- 
ber 1, 1834. Especially did he flatter the medical school. “I am 
inclined to think,’ he wrote, “‘that we can make lawyers, doctors, 
and anything else, except wooden clocks, in the West, as well as our 
friends across the mountains.” i 

Cincinnati, like Louisville, was seeking students at the expense 
of Lexington. A committee of fourteen from the medical depart- 
ment of Cincinnati College informed Lexington students that they 
had accommodations for one hundred students within three or four 
squares of the medical building with board at $2.50 to $3.50 a week 
with $3 as the average. This provoked a reply from the Lexington 
students. ‘They expressed regret that the Cincinnati students had 
bothered themselves, revealed a suspicion that the medical faculty 
had motivated the letter, a degraded, immoral thing if so, stated 
their attachment to Transylvania, and said that they judged a school 
by merit, not by money. If you write again, keep that in mind, they 
said. ‘Then they added a postscript to the effect that their class num- 
bered 231, and that boarding by the week was available to any 
extent “at $3 to $3.50, including everything but washing.” 

The real tussle and dirty work, however, occurred between Louis- 
ville and Lexington, as noted in their respective papers, 1835-1837. 
The Louisville Journal praised the ‘Transylvania teachers, but 
threatened them with empty classrooms if they did not move there. 
Lexingtonians said that Louisvillians were too grasping, and cited 
also banks, railroads, and the like. They also called attention to the 
legal question and stated that the legislature had already granted a 
charter for a medical school in Louisville. “. .. Why did not that 
school by its influence and its moral force swallow up ‘Transylvania 
Medical School, as is now predicted by the Journal?” asked the 
Intelligencer. 

Four days later, or on December 27, 1836, the local paper declared 
that Lexington’s location was as good as Louisville’s, that the cost 
of corpses was little more than in Louisville and that if they were 
shipped in the freight charge was low, and that board was cheaper 
here. I lived in both places, the writer insisted, and know. He then 
referred to a Miss Cook who had kept a popular boarding house here 
for years and had served hundreds of medical students. “Last winter 
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her price was $3.50 a week, she finding table, rooms, fuel, servants, 
lights, beds and everything but washing.” Recently, the writer said, 
she had moved to Louisville. There her price was $7.50. The stu- 
dents should know the facts, he concluded. 

A week later the paper stated that it did not know that the mov- 
ing proposition had started in Lexington. The traitor should be 
detected and driven out, it said. Nor did we disparage Louisville 
hospitality, it continued. We believe our position is fully as good 
as Louisville’s, it asserted. Three days later it made a bitter attack 
on Louisville as a marauder. It asked: Why not build up your own 
school in place of trying “to despoil us of ours’? Four days later 
an editorial pleaded for harmony now that the question is settled. 

“Philo-Truth” in the same paper, January 31, 1837, defended Dr. 
Cooke and Dr. Richardson from the charges of interested Louis- 
villians “Rush” and “Truth,” who wanted the medical faculty 
reorganized from home talent, possibly, “Philo-Truth” intimated, 
to secure positions for themselves. 

Dr. Dudley wrote to the chairman, Robert Wickliffe, on January 
8, 1837, relative to the troubles. That individual replied on the 
same day denying the request for an immediate investigation. “I do 
not consider it to be either my duty or proper to convene the 
board of trustees,” he wrote, “‘to take into consideration the condi- 
tion of the Medical faculty, or the conduct of its particular members 
at this time.” He did, however, suggest the possibility of an inves- 
tigation at the close of the session. 

Dr. C. W. Short, Dr. Lunsford P. Yandell, and Dr. John E. Cooke, 
under the date of February 7, 1837, then demanded an investiga- 
tion. The disturbance, they said, arraigned one portion of the fac- 
ulty in public estimation against another portion. The situation, 
the letter declared, the board intended to investigate ‘after the 
present session of the medical school shall have closed. Inasmuch as 
we are unwilling that the present class shall leave with impressions 
unfavorable to us unless we have deserved them,” the three teachers 
said, ‘‘we desire that the investigation be instituted in the presence 
of the Medical class & of all others who may choose to attend.” Dr. 
C. W. Short, dean of the school, stated that he concurred fully in 
the sentiment above stated and that he would give his reasons later 
for not signing that statement. Wickliffe, on February 10th, de- 
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clined an immediate investigation because the faculty dispute would 
disturb the medical class. He had refused the request of Professor 
Dudley and Professor Richardson not only on his own responsibility 
but also on that of members with whom he had conversed, he said. 
In their own time the trustees would consider the matter, the 
chairman declared. W. H. Richardson, on February 8th, had written 
that he would “cheerfully meet such an investigation” as the board 
thought proper. 

Dr. Charles Caldwell’s letter, March 14, 1837, asked delay in the 
investigation. He said that he must be out of town on important 
business or suffer financial loss. Professor Short, a necessary witness, 
was unable to attend at that time because of sickness. Caldwell also 
requested that Dudley reduce his charges to writing and that the 
board give him a copy. In view of the fact that he has had ample 
time to prepare his charges, Caldwell insisted, I should have time 
to prepare my defense. He expected to be back within a week or so 
and ready for the investigation. He requested that the proceedings 
be public. 

Dr. Yandell, though not so emphatic as Dr. Caldwell, seemed to 
request delay in his letter of March 15th. He said that until Dudley’s 
charges against him were made known he could not say whether 
or not he was prepared to answer them. In the main, he said, I am 
desirous of throwing no obstacles in the way of an investigation. Yet 
Professor Cooper, who may be an important witness, has for days 
been unable to leave his home. Dr. Caldwell is leaving town today. 
And so an immediate investigation may be impractical. However, 
despite the conflict with previous arrangements, he wrote: “I shall 
remain on the ground as long as my presence is demanded.” He 
closed with a comment that he would be gratified if the board had 
a public investigation. 

The demands or requests were effective. The board informed 
Dudley that charges against Caldwell and Yandell must be in 
writing and copies must be furnished to the accused. The accused 
also won in the postponement of the investigation to Thursday, 
March 23rd. 

Dudley charged on that date that the efforts to move the medical 
school to Louisville or set up a rival in that city were highly 
prejudicial to Transylvania. Specifically did he charge Caldwell and 
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Yandell with the conspiracy to raise a rival on the “ruins of Tran- 
sylvania.”’ ‘They tried to keep their plans from you until it was too 
late for you to combat them, he said. “They have either published & 
propagated or have aided in publishing and propagating, through a 
deluded or prostituted Press at Louisville,” Dudley charged, “many 
false & defamatory allegations & vulgar & disparaging epithets against 
two of their associates (Dr. Richardson & myself) after & because 
it was known that we were resolved to stand or fall with Transy]l- 
vania”’ and resist their efforts to tear it down and build another 
school “for their own profit.” Dudley also declared that the pro- 
fessors charged high fees for private instruction under the delusion 
they had created for their own profit the belief among students that 
“such a course was important for insuring diplomas.’ He charged 
them with a systematic effort to prejudice their pupils against Lex- 
ington and in favor of Louisville. He insisted also that the accused 
had sought to prejudice pupils against Richardson and himself, 
even to seeking dismissal of the former. He likewise insisted that 
they had violated the rules of the medical faculty “by habitually 
charging separate high & unauthorized fees for private instruction 
& Lecturing.” 


Dr. Caldwell [Dudley specifically charged] has been guilty of gross 
& palpable breach of his duty [by discussing] in his public lectures 
the physiology of the brain for the purpose thereby of inducing a 
large attendance on his private & irregular class in Phrenology & 
Medical Jurisprudence & for which he charges an additional fee to 
the price of his regular tickets. 

Dr. Yandell [Dudley charged] has wilfully outraged the Spirit of 
an ordinance of the department and defrauded his asociate Dr. 
Peter by withholding from him the sum to which he was entitled 
for each pupil who had taken the tickets of the Professor of Chem- 
istry, by procuring his assistance for a less Sum without disclosing 
to him the existence of the ordinance fixing his compensation & 
regulating his appointment. 

Upon the foregoing allegations [—base defamation, treason to 
Transylvania, and rank dishonesty—closed Dudley], I am ready to 
have an investigation whenever & wherever your honourable body 
shall direct. 


The board considered Dudley’s charges of sufficient importance 
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to justify a meeting. It occurred March 24th. The board decided 
to examine witnesses on oath and to permit the attendance of 
“Gentlemen of the Medical profession & their friends at their 
request.’ Six men at this session testified in behalf of Dr. Dudley. 
‘The board then swore Dr. Richardson and he commenced a state- 
ment, interrupted by adjournment, “of facts in general in relation 
to the difficulties in the Medical department.” 

When the board reconvened at three o’clock Dr. Richardson con- 
cluded his testimony. Another witness then testified for Dudley. Six 
men severally sworn then took the oath as witnesses in behalf of 
Dr. Yandell. And so the swearing and testifying continued. Dr. 
Yandell apparently wearied the group, for the secretary said he 
“commenced an oral defence & after Progressing Some time the 
Board adjourned.” 

It met again the next morning about nine-thirty. Yandell con- 
tinued and concluded his defense. Dr. Dudley replied. Dr. Cooke 
then made a statement of his position. The board then voted to 
close the doors and adjourn. 

‘That afternoon, the board, influenced by Caldwell’s contempt of 
notices and failure to attend the hearings, accepted Dudley’s charges, 
including defamatory articles in the Louisville Journal, and dis- 
missed Caldwell by a vote of twelve to three, for, summarized the 
board, “it manifestly appears . . . that the conduct of the said Cald- 
well has been for months past derogatory to his standing as a mem- 
ber of the faculty, and injurious to the University.” It then stated: 


Whereas controversies & difficulties have arisen among the mem- 
bers of the Medical faculty of Transylvania which imperiously 
require that this board shall dissolve Said faculty as now organized 
and remove the professors from their respective chairs and cause 
them to be filled by new appointments, Be it therefore Resolved that 
the Said Medical faculty shall be & it is hereby dissolved & the mem- 
bers thereof removed from their respective chairs and from all con- 
nection with Transylvania University. 


At the meeting which disbanded the medical faculty, March 25, 
1837, the board took action relative to the conservation of the 
medical property and set the date of April 29th for the reorganiza- 
tion of the medical faculty. On the petition of five members, how- 
ever, Chairman Wickliffe called a meeting for an earlier date, 
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namely, March 28th. The meeting voted 7 to 7 to take up the mat- 
ter. ‘The meeting likewise voted 7 to 7 to consider the matter on 
April 29th. A motion to adjourn failed. A communication from 
Dr. Yandell requested the papers submitted at the late investiga- 
tion. The board refused, but offered him copies of the papers. After 
the members had elected Dr. Robert Peter librarian of the medical 
library, they ended their tempestuous session. 

According to the original plan the board met on April 29th and 
unanimously resolved to proceed to the reorganization of the 
medical faculty. Unanimity was now the keynote and with one 
exception, James C. Cross, the vote was unanimous. The board 
selected Benjamin W. Dudley as professor of anatomy and surgery, 
Charles W. Short as professor of materia medica and medical botany, 
William H. Richardson as professor of obstetrics and the diseases of 
women and children, ‘Thomas Fearn as professor of the theory and 
practice of medicine, Benjamin B. Silliman as professor of chem- 
istry, James C. Cross as professor of the institutes of medicine and 
medical jurisprudence, and James W. Bush as adjunct professor 
to the chair of anatomy and surgery. 

Yet the bitterness continued. Shortly after the dismissal of Cald- 
well, the Lexington Intelligencer, March 3lst, insisted that no 
censure, “express or implied,” was cast upon Dr. Dudley. The fac- 
ulty, the paper continued, was dissolved with a view to reorganiza- 
tion. Four days later the paper ironically noted the egotistical 
speech in which Caldwell claimed that he had conferred on Lexing- 
ton the title, “Athens of the West.” Caldwell had urged Louisville 
to establish quickly a medical school. A week later, “A Friend to 
Truth,” Dr. Robert Peter, placed the blame and misrepresentations 
largely on Dr. Caldwell and exonerated Dr. Dudley. 

Having noted the account given in the Transylvania “Minutes,” 
we propose to summarize the testimony advanced by Dudley’s 
friends, notably Robert Peter, and then close with the account given 
by Yandell and his associates. Somehow or other the author believes 
that all of the principals left much to be desired in the way of 
veracity and general reliability. 

Dr. Robert Peter’s article, as noted in his “Sketch Book,” stated 
that Dr. Caldwell was the treacherous mover of the school transfer 
and the deliberate falsifier of Dr. Dudley’s position. As the brilliant 
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chemist told the story, at the close of a faculty meeting, after some- 
one had left, Dr. Dudley jocularly remarked: “I move that we 
adjourn to Louisville.” Dr. Caldwell made the question of removal 
business at the next meeting. 

Dr. Dudley was considering establishing a hospital in Lexington 
with another man as a partner. He eventually declined the pur- 
chase. All of Dudley’s interests were in Lexington. Caldwell was the 
agitator, and he attempted to draw Dudley in with him. When 
they asked the legislature to move the medical school to Louisville, 
the Fayette senator was astonished. He wrote to the city judge and 
to Dudley. The judge called on Dudley. And the famous professor 
said that all were guilty of favoring removal and that if they were 
attacked he would make common cause with them. Dudley then 
replied to the senator, making clear his position. The senator in a 
second letter asked that the entire medical faculty be brought to 
Frankfort. Dudley’s reply was that such action would ruin the class. 
He intimated that the legislature had the right to compel attend- 
ance, but he also intimated that he had the right to resign. He 
thereby stopped the efforts of Caldwell and his associates to break up 
the school at that time. Or so argued Peter. 

Caldwell, Peter continued, got sight of one of Dudley’s letters, 
summoned him, and misrepresented matters, for Dudley apparently 
had failed to keep a copy. Caldwell in eloquent fashion painted 
starving teachers, with heads cut off. He said that some sacrifice was 
necessary. Dudley became excited and gave a conditional promise 
to the effect that if he remained in Lexington he would never give 
a series of lectures. Later, realizing that he had been tricked, he 
repudiated his promise. Caldwell and his associates then circulated 
tissues of lies about Dudley to that individual’s own classes. Dudley 
managed to keep fairly calm under such insinuations. Yandell then 
tried to bribe the students against Dudley with a wine party in the 
university laboratory at Christmas time. The class, however, was 
firm. 

Fifteen students left written testimony concerning Caldwell’s 
duplicity. He had asked the students to request the professors to 
get the school moved to Louisville. Only a smart part of the students 
were present. Most refused to vote because voting was outside their 
rights. None voted in the negative. Caldwell reported that all 
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favored the removal. Iwo professors, presumably Caldwell and 
Yandell, sent this report to Louisville, and the editor of the Louis- 
ville Journal stated that the vote was unanimous. 

Dudley asked his students to remain calm and reported that he 
had asked for an investigation. Caldwell, thus losing out, stated that 
his efforts were cramped by lack of a hospital. His anger at defeat 
appeared in the valedictory address which he had been asked to give 
to the class. In it he made a bitter tirade against falsehood, treachery, 
and similar vices, directed against the unnamed Dudley by gestures 
and words. The people were indignant, and the trustees summoned 
Caldwell. He claimed business, as previously noted, and though 
given eight days, failed to appear. The trustees after a three-day 
trial expelled him. ‘Some days after it was over,’’ Peter remarked, 
“Caldwell wrote to chairman that he would come up, stand trial, & 
prefer charges against Dudley.” Although the board disorganized the 
faculty, it told Dudley “that no censure on his conduct was meant 
by the trustees in this action.” 

The Lexington paper, on April 14th, continued its defense of 
Dudley and its attack on Caldwell. A student under Dudley for 
twelve months praised him very highly and said that his students 
had advantages equal to those of the best regulated hospitals. We 
see, he continued, various diseases and visit patients. The persons 
under Dr. Dudley’s care, he added, are such persons “‘as the general 
practitioners of the great West will continually meet with.” The 
paper charged that Caldwell had written his book on Impolicy of 
Multiplying Schools of Medicine from dishonest motives. ‘Two 
weeks later Robert Peter made a vigorous attack on “Justitia,” a 
contributor in the Louisville Journal. 

He regarded this paper as the tool of Caldwell and Yandell, or 
rather “Justitia” as their tool. The statements are a tissue of mis- 
representations, Peter said in a letter dated May 1, 1837. When 
Guthrie’s motion for a new charter failed in the legislature, 
“Justitia” said “that it was a piece of d———d revenge on the part of 
Lexington, directed upon the heads of Drs. Caldwell and Yandell.” 
That implies, Peter said, that they were the ones who wanted the 
charter. Lexington, he continued, did not suffer from lack of speci- 
mens. In 1827 Dudley wrote that it was abundantly supplied, “it 
has never, for a single hour, been in want of a subject for the 
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purposes of anatomy.” Some people declare, he continued, ‘‘that in 
no other institution of our country are there found more thoroughly 
disciplined anatomists.” Only three students applied for dissection 
and they postponed when material was offered, all except one 
indefinitely. Dr. Dudley did not try to bribe his students in his 
behalf, Peter defended, nor did he have wine drinking in the 
laboratory. He has given parties in his own house, but he stopped 
when the explosion occurred. Yandell was never in the habit of 
giving parties except to his favorite pupils. Caldwell did have full 
notice of the meeting, Peter defended. Too, he was paid out of the 
library fund for a business trip. All professors paid $50 to Yandell 
as editor of the Medical Journal. Caldwell, however, refused his last 
year. With reference to Caldwell’s intimation relative to familiarity 
with Negroes, Peter intimated that it was unbecoming and re- 
marked: “We might be tempted to ask where it was that Dr. C. 
boarded during the last winter he was in Lexington.” 

On May 12th “A Friend of Transylvania” vigorously attacked 
Caldwell and expressed great expectations for Transylvania. On the 
same day, Robert Peter, again using the pen name, “A Friend to 
Truth,” attacked Caldwell. Even in the zenith of his glory, “A 
Friend of Transylvania” said, Caldwell was “more famous for pull- 
ing down than for building up; for, unfortunately the organs of 
destruction are very large, while those of construction are deficient.” 
He has now reached the age of decline, Peter charged. 

On May 30, 1837, the paper carried a defense of Dr. Peter, and 
on June 20th it quoted the Pittsburgh Advertiser of June 8th, also 
in his defense. 

The Lexington paper on July 7th carried an article written by 
Peter under the date of July 7th, 1837. It bore the title, “A Narra- 
tive of Some of the acts of Dr. Lunsford P. Yandell, late Professor 
in ‘Transylvania University.” Peter charged that Yandell traduced 
or misrepresented Peter because duty compelled that individual to 
appear as a witness against Yandell at the late investigation and 
because he had attempted to disabuse the public mind from false 
charges emanating from Louisville. He insisted that Yandell had 
defrauded him of $5 on the ticket, for by act of March 26, 1831, as 
he learned later, the professor was to have two-thirds and the 
assistant one-third. Eaton, Yandell’s assistant, was an excellent chem- 
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ist and Yandell was a good lecturer. Because of his excellent help 
Yandell did well the first year. After Eaton’s death, Peter continued, 
Peers brought me from Pittsburgh for the Eclectic Institute. Yandell 
made me a written offer. Peers was disappointed and told me about 
the ticket. Yandell said that the division would not be continued by 
the faculty. It was a trustee ruling. For five years Yandell took the 
greater part of the proceeds of the chemistry ticket when by trustee 
ruling only two-thirds was his. Peter observed that the law must be 
repealed or put in force. Yandell does not owe me, he admitted, for I 
was never appointed by the trustees, but he does owe the university. 
Yandell’s colleagues had forgotten and Yandell was secure. He told 
me, said Peter, that Eaton’s office would not be continued. Yandell 
told Peers, said Peter, that he had learned more chemistry from me 
than from anyone else. He did not know the use of some of the 
apparatus. Peter, dissatisfied, wanted to resign, but Yandell gave him 
more money and stated that he himself had neither liking nor 
natural fitness for the chair and that he would recommend Peter 
for the chair of chemistry. These facts I would not have made 
public, said Peter, if Yandell had not attacked me. The public will 
judge between us. I fear not the results. 

Yandell’s other reason for attacking me is that I published certain 
articles signed ‘‘A Friend to Truth” on the controversy. Yandell 
said that Dudley bribed me to write articles by the offer of the 
chemical chair. That is a base, false charge. I sacrificed to remain 
in Lexington. Yandell told me that I could have the chair of chem- 
istry and Caldwell told me that I should superintend the erection 
of the chemical laboratory. I admit, he conceded, that I was in favor 
of the removal of the medical school when I thought that it could be 
accomplished with the consent of the legal guardians, but not when 
I knew all the facts. 

Yandell cannot impose on me, as he once did. I have doubted his 
uprightness since he exulted at a good day’s work in making $200 to 
$300 “‘by bidding off a piece of property at auction for a friend and 
pupil, who was boarding in his family.” I could name other in- 
stances, he cuttingly remarked, “but I cannot consent to be the 
publisher of the scandalous chronicle of the private life of my 
sanctimonious accusers.” ‘The man who saved Yandell from many 
affairs was Dr. Dudley, whom Yandell has most mistreated. Yandell 
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tried to rob a woman of property obtained by a usurious contract. 
He lied about Dudley. He held back a letter completely exonerating 
Dudley. ‘That letter the trustees compelled him to read to them, but 
now he publishes again. Dr. Dudley refuses to be associated with 
Yandell in any way. Nor do I care to be associated with him. 


. .. With some good qualities [Peter concluded] and some traits 
which belong to a gentleman, and withal a strange tendency to 
religious feeling or expression, there still lurks within to ruin all, 
a yet stronger, governing feeling of self interest and cupidity. 


Yandell’s reply of considerable detail appears in the Lexington 
paper, issues of July 14th and 18th, but we skall take his defense 
from his book. 

The actual blame for the trouble is difficult to place. Probably, 
however, the first man of real influence to propose removal to Louis- 
ville, as stated by Dr. Yandell in his A Narrative, was the autocratic 
and dynamic Dudley. Such was the testimony of Dr. John Esten 
Cooke. Dudley’s oft-expressed difficulty in securing cadavers influ- 
enced his colleagues toward Louisville. By his remarks on Lexing- 
ton’s inevitable decline, abundantly verified, Dudley obtained a 
unanimous faculty vote to transfer the medical department to the 
Ohio River metropolis. Months before the storm broke, he violated 
the pledge of secrecy as to removal, when in June, 1836, he broke 
a contract with David A. Sayre for a house designed as a hospital 
because, to use Sayre’s phraseology, “he thought the Medical School 
would be moved to Louisville.” 

The Louisville papers seem to have published a fair, though sar- 
castic, account of the proposal. George D. Prentice in a letter dated 
March 28th, 1837, insisted that he himself wrote the article relative 
to the conduct of Dr. Dudley and. Dr. Richardson. Prentice held 
that the Transylvania professors themselves were the first to suggest 
the removal of the school and that in view of their unanimous 
approval Louisville responded. Later Dudley and Richardson, 
frightened by the popular clamor, opposed the change and denied 
that they had once favored it. Prentice, in line with the bitter 
journalism of the day, called them “renegades,” “treacherous” 
shrinkers from responsibility, betrayers of their own colleagues. He 
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called Richardson “a mere compound of chops and changes,” a man 
who “‘turns as easily without a cause as with one.” 


... As for the cause of Dr. D’s change [read the attack in the 
Louisville Journal extra, January 25, 1837], it was a miserable moral 
cowardice—a fear of the anger of the people of Lexington—a dread 
of the petty resentment of a village—a suspicion that he might not 
stand as well in Louisville as at his present location—and a boding 
apprehension, that, if he came here, he would be permitted to fill 
but a single professorship, and thus find himself deprived of one 
half of the double salary which he is now pocketing.—The two Pro- 
fessors are essentially mercenary and hollow-hearted; and not the 
least singular fact connected with their present conspiracy against 
their colleagues is their venemous and secretly cherished hatred of 
each other. They are held together by no other tie than that of 
moral cowardice, like certain ravening but imbecile beasts of prey 
that prowl together, not from social feelings, but that they may the 
more effectually succeed in their attacks upon others. 


Although the trustees did not dismiss Yandell, as they did Cald- 
well, Yandell knew that they would omit him from the reorganiza- 
tion. In order to clear his name, if possible, he published the 
pamphlet from which we have already quoted and answered charges 
made by Dudley against him personally. The first charge was that 
he had “secretly conspired and perseveringly urged the removal of 
the Medical Department from Lexington and Transylvania.” 
Yandell insisted and proved that Dudley was the originator and 
early leader in the removal effort in which all faculty members had 
concurred. The second charge, concealment of the project from 
the trustees, he discussed. The class must be sustained and crippling 
of the school avoided before time for the actual transfer arrived, he 
said, for Lexington herself could do nothing about the matter. ‘The 
third charge, that Yandell had persisted in efforts to encourage a 
school at Louisville for his ““own benefit,” he denounced as false. 
Yandell likewise proved, on the fourth charge, by George D. Pren- 
tice’s testimony, that he had not attacked Richardson and Dudley in 
the Louisville press. He likewise proved that the fifth charge of 
exacting high fees from private lectures required of his students was 
false and that Dudley himself was the greatest gainer from such fees 
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and also from the dishonest insistence on dissection fees. Yandell 
likewise denied a sixth charge, namely, that he had tried to create 
prejudice among the pupils against Lexington and in favor of 
Louisville. Yandell insisted that the seventh charge, that he had 
conspired against Richardson by attempting to secure his dismissal, 
was not specific. He seemed to admit that he had once done so, but 
observed, ‘‘He that is without sin among you, let him cast the first 
stone.’ 

Dudley’s eighth charge against Yandell, namely, that he had told 
pupils and others in the classroom and on the streets that the Louis- 
ville Journal charges were true, he did not deny specifically. He 
insisted, however, that his action was defensive because Dudley in 
his classes had referred to them as a tissue of lies and had tried to 
make his class believe that he, Yandell, was the liar. Yandell quoted 
a long letter signed by Dr. Cooke, Dr. Caldwell, and himself dated 
January 31, 1837, directed to Dudley, and asking satisfaction for 
the attack on their veracity. The ninth charge, said Yandell, namely, 
charging “separate, high and unauthorized fees for private instruc- 
tion and lectures,’ was a repetition of the fifth charge already 
answered. “‘Of the grace with which it comes from that member of 
the Faculty who,” he observed, “‘at every period since the organiza- 
tion of the school, has been in the receipt of the largest amount of 
fees from private pupils, your honorable Board can decide.” 

The tenth charge Yandell regarded as the most serious of all. It 
accused him of “wilfully and artfully” violating the spirit of a de- 
partmental ordinance by defrauding his associate, Dr. Robert Peter, 
of part of the money due him on each chemistry ticket. Yandell 
insisted that Dr. Peter was not an associate and that he knew of the 
regulation of the department in that matter. Dr. Cooke testified that 
the faculty had agreed that reason said that Dr. Yandell should not 
be burdened with an assistant all of his life and that the best way 
was ‘‘to employ Dr. Peter on whatever terms they could agree upon 
between themselves.” 

Yandell insisted that Dudley’s aim was to deprive him of office. 
“You take me, or you take Dr. Yandell—not both,’ was his lan- 
guage; and the Board acquiesced.” In support of his charge that 
Dudley aspired to be a dictator and dominated even the trustees, 
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Yandell produced a letter from Dr. Blythe to the dean of the faculty. 
It bore the date of March 29, 1831, the year of Blythe’s retirement. 


Four years ago [wrote Blythe] I was formally brought before the 
Board by Mr. Chinn, upon the plea of unfitness for my chair, as not 
being a medical man. This took place a few days after I had been, 
in the most angry manner, threatened by Dr. Dudley with the inter- 
ference of the Board, as to my standing in the school, unless I sub- 
scribed a certain sum to a particular object, WHICH SUM HE DICTATED! 
I refused, and was brought before the Board, etc., etc. 


With regard to the first, second, fifth, seventh, and ninth charges, 
Yandell declared that Dudley stood on the same ground that he did. 
“And these constitute the whole body of his charges, except the 
separate and ridiculous one of ‘defrauding Dr. Peter.’’’ And he 
denounced Dudley as untruthful for using “‘clear, positive, ardent 
and sanguine” language in favor of Louisville to his colleagues and 
his cowardice and reneging when the people of Lexington learned 
his attitude. 

Yandell likewise insisted that from first to last he had never 
denied his own desire to move the medical department to Louis- 
ville. Dudley, on the other hand, though the first influential advo- 
cate of the location in Louisville, did, for some reason, creditable 
or otherwise, change his mind. Of his motives there will always be 
difference of opinion. Of the effect of the schism which he promoted 
there can be no doubt. It sounded the death knell of the Transyl- 
-vania medical department and thus inflicted a lingering but mortal 
wound on the pioneer university of the West. 

Years later E. F. Horine in the Filson Club History Quarterly, 
1933, gave credit for the establishment of the Louisville school to 
the summary dismissal of the Lexington faculty. “Had the action 
been merely the dismissal of the domineering Caldwell,” he wrote, 
“the other faculty members probably would have continued at 
Transylvania.” He insisted that Dr. John Esten Cooke, and prob- 
ably three of his colleagues, had their attitude well represented in 
Cooke’s letter to the Transylvania trustees under the date of March 
28, 1837. “I was dismissed,” wrote Cooke, “cut off—turned adrift 
without a moment’s warning, to seek bread as I may for a large 
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family dependent entirely on my exertion. ‘The deed was unpardon- 
able.” 

Horine quoted Yandell’s letters to Dr. Short on the medical situa- 
tion. Yandell, on February 24, 1838, wrote that some pupils had 
told him that they would not return to Lexington and stated the 
prevalent belief or rumor that the Lexington medical school could 
not be sustained. On May 12, 1838, Yandell referred to the flattering 
prospects of Louisville and the dismal prospects of ‘Transylvania. 
“Dr. Dudley’s fame,’’ he commented, “may enable Transylvania 
to vie with the Institute for a year or two; but it cannot stand every- 
thing.” Less than a month later, or June 3rd, Yandell commented 
on his poor health, the progress on the building, and his desire to 
find Short and family in Louisville on his return from ‘Tennessee. 


CU a ere 


Uncertainty—and Then Presbyterians 


Once More 


APPARENTLY THE MEDICAL CONTROVERSY DISCUSSED IN THE PREVIOUS 
chapter embittered writers on colleges in general. ‘Thus “‘Suggestor”’ 
in the Frankfort Commonwealth, February 10, 1836, observed: 
“We have not as much as one Institution which can be spoken of as 
an honour to the state, and whose position may be regarded as 
commanding.” A good college, he wrote, must have five or six 
permanent professors, good rooms, furniture for two hundred stu- 
dents, and a library of eight thousand to ten thousand volumes. 
“Our colleges are not what they ought to be.’ Causes of backward- 
ness he listed as: (1) mistaken legislation, (2) sectarian violence, 
(3) unwise preference of people for distant institutions, and (4) 
dependence on the South and Southwest. From eight hundred to a 
thousand Kentuckians, “‘Suggestor” insisted, ought to be in college 
at all times. We should promote our schools. Parents should send 
their sons here. The legislature should supply needed buildings, 
books, and apparatus, and “nothing else.” No more than two 
hundred students, he insisted, should be in one place. ‘And then 
if our colleges languish,” he concluded, “‘let them languish. Their 
condition must be incurable.” 


Endow your University—[pleaded “Cato,” in the same paper, 
January 4, 1837], place her upon a footing with Cambridge or Yale 
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or the Virginia University, and then lay off your State into School 
districts, as the primitive fathers of New England did.... 


Dr. Louis Marshall, unanimously elected as acting president on 
November 14, 1837, was a distinguished educator, the son of 
Thomas Marshall of Virginia. He served as the Transylvania execu- 
tive for about two years, and later (1855) became president of 
Washington College, Virginia. 

About a month after Marshall’s election, or on December 18th, 
the board appointed a committee of three to solicit the state legis- 
lature for pecuniary aid. It also appointed a committee, this time of 
four, to “Memoralize Congress for the purpose of procuring a 
Grant of a Township of Land for Transylvania University.” Neither 
effort was successful. 

The first meeting of 1838, on January 3rd, noted the reception 
of a committee of senators and representatives who were taken on 
a tour of the buildings by the chairman. That individual promised 
a detailed report later by the proper person. The only other busi- 
ness seemed to be the appointment of a committee to fill tempo- 
rarily the position of J. Eberle, who was indisposed. 

Early in 1838, C. W. Short decided to move to Louisville and 
from that place on April 9th he sent his resignation to Thomas A. 
Marshall, chairman of the board of trustees. 

A year and a day after Marshall’s election as acting president, 
the trustees acted on a petition from the students requesting that 
the unanimously adopted trustee action of April 29, 1837, namely, 
the prohibition of lectures by medical professors for fees, be re- 
pealed. With medical troubles still brewing and with the feeling 
that medical students would curry favor by taking such lectures 
even when they could not afford them, the board unanimously voted 
“that the Law against Private Lectures (unless gratuitously deliv- 
ered) cannot be dispensed with.” 

About the same time the trustees also provided for a new 
organization of the law department, using three professorships. 
George Robertson was to be the professor of constitutional law and 
equity; Thomas A. Marshall, professor of pleading and evidence; 
and A. K. Woolley, professor of common law and national law. 
“The tickets of the professors,” ran the “Minute,” “shall be twenty 
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dollars each, and the aggregate fund received by all shall be equally 
divided between the Professors.”’ 

Throughout the late thirties various pamphlets and newspapers 
exalted Transylvania and the benefits a well-supported institution 
would confer on the state. 


Let five thousand dollars be set apart for the State University, 
provided the same sum be raised by private subscription [argued, 
for example, Robert Wickliffe, Jr.]. A State University is as neces- 
sary in our plan as the sun is in the solar system to the inferior 
planets. It will not only concentrate the rays of learning in a point, 
but will supply the State with literary men. The University must 
supply the schools with teachers, before the schools can supply the 
University with scholars. Yale and Harvard are the two eyes of New 
England. The University of Virginia is a monument more lasting 
than brass, which will forever consecrate the last days of the im- 
mortal Jefferson. If Kentucky will only cherish an Institution which 
she has hitherto neglected and suffered to decay; if she will only 
restore to it the lands of which she has actually robbed it; if, in a 
spirit of genuine patriotism and enlightened policy, she will take it 
under her wings and sustain it with half the patronage that has been 
lavished by other States upon their Universities, Transylvania still 
will rise. “Joy will brighten and hope elevate her crest.’’ Her pro- 
fessorships will no longer be empty, her halls no longer deserted, nor 
her glory consist in brick and mortar. The days of her Holley will 
return and her catalogue will be graced with names from every 
State in the Union. The merchants and farmers of Kentucky, like 
the generous and patriotic Morrison, will be numbered among her 
friends and patrons and the rich and honorable of the land will 
leave her legacies in their wills. Transient indeed was her glory, and 
long has been the hour of her adversity and decay. But now she 
may smile, for the day of her resurrection is at hand. 


Of course, throughout this period local papers praised the school. 
“All the departments of this University,” stated the Lexington 
Intelligencer, September 19, 1837, ‘“‘are in as flourishing a condition, 
and have as good prospects before them, as, under all the circum- 
stances known to the public could be expected.” It expressed high 
praise for the medical school and declared that the law school was 
“without a rival.’ On the other hand, it admitted that the “aca- 
demical’ department needed help. It should have an endowment, 
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the editor said, perhaps a refectory and new philosophical apparatus. 
Legislative aid, he urged, as necessary. Of the medical and law 
lectures about two months later, November 14th, the paper was 
especially complimentary. 

An editorial about ten days later called attention to the selection 
of Dr. Louis Marshall as head of Transylvania University. Next to 
this editorial, and in second place, was another calling attention to 
the first of a series of letters from the Smithland Herald relative to 
Transylvania University. The editor gave his support to the letters 
and urged their careful attention. The writer, who used the name 
“William Pitt,” addressed the letters to the Honorable James T. 
Morehead, a Transylvania graduate recently elected to the legisla- 
ture from Franklin County. They sought help for a once flourishing 
institution, “now prostrate and despised.” 


... Once proud of her yeomen [‘‘Pitt’’ shamed in his second letter, 
quoted on December Ist], she now boasts only of her cattle. Her 
school-houses are turned into stalls; her academies into stables. Rid- 
den to death by banks, demagogues and slaves her arm seems to be 
palsied, her resources to be dried up—Her farmers, instead of edu- 
cating their sons to be intelligent country gentlemen, seem desirous 
to assimilate them as much as possible to the beasts which it is to be 
their occupation to fatten and to sell... . 


When a person thinks of the advantages of the school, disgust and 
mortification are increased at “the stingy policy and senseless indif- 
ference of the State,” he wrote. The central location appeals to 
many. The South prefers Lexington to the northern states because 
its manners and institutions are similar to those of the South. The 
climate is healthy. “Sickness is a miracle and boarding always 
cheap,” he wrote. Most of the vices of the city are absent. In 
Europe the most celebrated university is Gottingen; in this country 
the two most flourishing are Yale and Union. Géttingen, New 
Haven, and Schenectady each has a population about the same as 
Lexington, or perhaps a little more. There is enough social life in 
Lexington, but not enough to intoxicate. The salubrity of climate, 
low cost of living, and central location, with other factors, make the 
location most favorable “for rearing the most splendid University 
in America.” 
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In his third letter, “Pitt” expressed revulsion at the thought of 
using the mercenary motive. It is, however, necessary, he said. 

The state by giving $10,000 yearly to the university could save 
yearly $50,000, he argued. He asked: Is this not a profitable invest- 
ment? “Do our turnpikes, railroads, or slackwater navigation, yield 
the same dividends? or is the improvement of the roads more im- 
portant than the improvement of the people?” 

The author then commented on the general government and the 
states. He referred to the necessity of state pride to check the vast 
strides of presidential and congressional usurpation. Every com- 
monwealth, he said, but especially Kentucky, should seek to be as 
independent as possible. “Unless we fall back upon State pride,” 
he said, “and plant ourselves on State rights, the people are 
slaves, and the Union is at an end.’’ Our young men, trained abroad 
and imbibing foreign notions, become ashamed of the state. If we 
continue to sink, “I may profess the deepest love, but can feel only 
the most heartfelt pity, for this the degenerated land of my fathers 
and my birth.” 

“Pitt” observed that there were five or six institutions in the state 
with power to confer degrees, but that they had little chance of suc- 
cess. Sectarian influence tore down Transylvania, he argued. I hope 
that such influence will rebuild it. If, however, the churches indulge 
in hostility, “Kentucky will furnish another example that bigotry 
and fanaticism are the direst evils with which God, in his wrath, 
can visit and curse a devoted land.” 

In his last letter, quoted in the Lexington Jntelligencer, January 
9, 1838, “Pitt” argued for Kentucky personnel. Northerners are 
“refuse,” mere birds of passage. Easterners have better schools and 
higher salaries. Seldom will they leave for a western school. “Let the 
college, then, be a State University in fact, as well as in name,” 
he pleaded. ‘Let there be a Kentucky President, with Kentucky 
Professors; and, my word for it, her chairs will be filled with able 
men, and her now deserted halls thronged and crowded to excess.” 
Rule out pernicious foreign influences. Reform the organization. 
The trustees are businessmen, farmers, with little interest in educa- 
tion. Few are Transylvania graduates. At times they serve on more 
than one college board. They are too numerous. The board is 
undemocratic, self-perpetuating. Most members come from Lexing- 
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ton and vicinity. They should represent the entire state. The board 
should be chosen mainly from the alumni and should be represen- 
tative of the entire state. Let an executive committee of three to 
five, often called ‘““The Corporation,” have the immediate control 
and management. Let the people of Lexington match a state appro- 
priation of $10,000 for five years. They are wealthy. They receive 
more benefit than remote parts of the state. ‘The university is worth 
far more to them than turnpikes. ‘They support roads because they 
increase business. The university will increase it far more. 

‘The next day a letter signed “A Friend of Colleges” appeared in 
the Frankfort Commonwealth. He asked $5,000 a year for each of 
three colleges, including Transylvania. He observed, too, that Mor- 
rison College was a fine edifice for two hundred students, but that 
it had private rooms for only fifteen or twenty pupils. 

Probably the widespread publicity given to “‘Pitt’s” articles and 
scattered comments influenced some of the members of the legis- 
lative committee. ‘This group of nine, three from the Senate and 
six from the House, investigated Transylvania University early in 
January, 1838. Despite the depression then growing, it reported 
226 students in the medical department, a decrease of fourteen 
from the previous year, and forty-three students in the law class, 
also a slight decrease from the preceding year when Transylvania 
had the second largest law school in the country. The committee 
gave unstinted praise to both colleges, but felt compelled to express 
regret that the “‘academical” department was in a “most languishing 
condition” and that “only an energetic and timely interference on 
the part of the Legislature [could] save it from utter prostration.” 
The committee declared that the university, with its twenty acres 
and buildings, was worth $84,000. It urged the building of a refec- 
tory to lower the cost of living for the students. It also recommended 
seven professorships: belles-lettres and the philosophy of the human 
mind, rhetoric, etc., to be filled by the president; natural and moral 
philosophy; ancient languages; mathematics; geology and miner- 
alogy; botany; and chemistry. ‘The committee insisted that there 
was ‘‘an imperious necessity for an entire new organization of the 
University.” It urged temporarily the appointment of five trustees 
“to exercise all the powers of the present board” and that the 
governor open a correspondence with other governors as to how 
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other universities were governed in order to obtain information as 
to the best method of managing and governing Transylvania Uni- 
versity. Such information, it urged, should be given to the next 
legislature, “preparatory to the adoption of a permanent system 
for its good government.” 

The Lexington Intelligencer continued to campaign for the 
school. It stated on June 5, 1838 that the legislative report of 
January had commented on the little being done for ‘Transylvania 
and that the despondent trustees wanted to resign and close the 
doors, or else let others try to revive the school. ‘The joint committee 
wanted three new professorships, namely, civil engineering, botany 
and chemistry, and geology and mineralogy. The literary depart- 
ment then had forty-seven students. Despite the hard times, the 
committee wanted a refectory and dormitory, which would cost 
about $16,735, but did not urge the expenditure. The old Blythe 
house, the committee believed, should be improved at a cost of 
$6,000 to $10,000. The board of trustees ought to be reorganized 
and the term of members increased from one year to two years, 
the committee contended. It also urged the temporary appointment 
of five trustees, Transylvania alumni, to hold office until the end 
of the next session. The report also lamented the well-nigh empty 
halls and lecture rooms of the university. 

Unduly optimistic over this report and the energetic and far- 
reaching recommendations of the legislative committee, the trustees, 
on March 30, 1839, following the recommendation of the finance 
committee, decided to raise salaries. They favored $800 to $1,000 
for the principal of the preparatory department, $600 for one pro- 
fessor, $1,200 to each of two professors, and not exceeding $2,000 
to a president. The board had available at the time $1,200 interest 
on the Morrison legacy of $20,000, $2,100 interest on an investment 
of $35,000 in city bonds, and sufficient funds from other sources 
to make the income $4,206. They listened also to the report that 
$15,000 were available for the medical department. Professor Peter 
and Professor Bush also received endorsement as agents to make 
purchases for that department in Europe. 

About a month later, doubtless in response to age-old complaints 
relative to neglect of duty, the trustees took this action: “Resolved 
that the Services of the Professors in the College be required from 9 
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till 12, and from 3 till 5 o’clock each day.” Four days later they 
directed a committee to advertise for bids on the new medical hall 
to be located at the head of Mill Street. ‘Ten days later they con- 
sidered contracts for four dormitories. Then, on July 31, 1839, the 
trustees authorized the building committee “to conclude contracts 
for the New Medical Hall at the Sum of Thirty five ‘Thousand Two 
hundred dollars.” 

Meanwhile, they were trying to secure a president. They had un- 
animously offered the place to Reverend Lewis Green at $2,000 on 
June 4th, but they had recorded his refusal July 12th. Shortly there- 
after they seriously considered Reverend Robert J. Breckinridge. 

A letter from Breckinridge to a Transylvania official indicates 
the minimum the famous preacher regarded as necessary for a satis- 
factory ‘Transylvania. He insisted that the “‘academical” faculty 
must be entirely reorganized with only the professor of ancient 
languages continued. He insisted that there must be a professor 
of mathematics, a professor of natural science, three minor teachers, 
modern languages and two tutors. He demanded chemistry to be 
offered by a medical professor and political science to be offered 
by a member of the law faculty. ‘The president, he insisted, must 
be consulted in making the appointments. He also insisted that the 
president must be president of the entire university, not merely 
of the arts faculty and must preach in chapel. He demanded by 
October or November, 1840, dormitories and refectory for one 
hundred pupils, declared that the foundation for a good library 
required at least $10,000. He wanted $5 to $10 augmentation of 
salary in diploma fees, and $4,000 or $5,000 at once for needed 
apparatus for natural philosophy. He expressed a belief that the 
chemical and geological cabinets of the medical department could 
be used. He insisted that $1,200 plus a house gratis was the lowest 
salary for which the trustees could secure a good man. 

Your means, exclusive of Morrison Hall, he argued, is about 
$80,000. About half of that sum, interest at 6 per cent, he said, 
is pledged for professors. Dormitories and repairs on the Blythe 
House, he said, would cost $25,000. ‘The remaining $15,000, he 
suggested, could be used for the library, houses for the professors, 
and the like. There would remain, he said, about $40,000 in active 
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funds. The money invested in the dormitories and living houses, 
he declared, would produce 4 or 5 per cent directly “while those 
vested in dwellings would indirectly produce nearly an equal rate 
of interest.’’ He declared that he expected the legislature to endow 
the university and that an effort should be made at Frankfort before 
expending the present funds. 

Breckinridge said that he was perplexed by his indirect offer 
and that the principles upon which he would decide were: “Can 
the University be placed in a condition to render its great & per- 
manent success, on a basis of sound morality & solid learning 
probable to a fair degree.’ I have suggested, he continued, what 
I regard as the very least for the attainment of these objectives. 
They can be obtained with or without any particular president 
and are good whether “I accept or decline the Presidency,” he 
insisted. 

Breckinridge eventually declined, as recorded on March 27, 1840. 
Shortly thereafter, April 13th, an admirer proposed Dr. Louis 
Marshall as president, but the suggestion evoked little response. 
The trustees, however, did decide to elect a president at the first 
regular meeting in June. Accordingly, on June 12, 1840, they 
selected Robert Davidson as president. 

The originator of the movement to endow Transylvania Univer- 
sity was probably the brilliant Robert Wickliffe, Jr., who was a 
good lawyer, an effective speaker, and an excellent scholar. Of 
course, others had plans, too. The plan favored asked people to 
subscribe $100 a year for five years. A minimum of seventy sub- 
scribers was necessary. Lexington was to have control. The legis- 
lature was to appropriate as much money as individuals raised or 
cede the university to the city, provided the city matched the 
contributions made by private individuals. This plan seemed broad 
enough to include Morrison College, the library, and charitable 
institutions. 

Under the influence of Wickliffe the legislature, on February 20, 
1839, incorporated Transylvania Institute and altered the govern- 
ment of the university. Eight trustees—two appointed by the insti- 
tute, three by Lexington, and three by Kentucky—were now to 
govern the school. ‘Twelve overseers appointed by the governor were 
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to be watchful supervisors. Anyone willing to contribute $500 
could join the institute. Eighty-one made the pledge and thirty- 
nine people paid for forty-four shares and received the stock. 

The city council unanimously appropriated $70,000 to Transyl- 
vania: $20,000 to Morrison College, $5,000 to the law department, 
and $45,000 to the medical department. Transylvania Institute by 
mid-March had already raised more than $30,000 for the ‘‘aca- 
demical’”’ department for additional professorships. Plans for the 
new medical building were under way, dormitories for students 
in Morrison College were planned, and the law library was to 
receive $5,000 for books. ‘The total property was estimated as worth 
about $200,000. 


It is with highly gratified feelings [a Lexington Intelligencer 
editorial of March 15, 1839 began] that we are enabled to announce 
to the friends of this venerable institution of learning and the 
public, that through the munificence of the city of Lexington and 
private individuals, it has been placed upon a footing equalling the 
best endowed Universities of our country... . 


Late that fall another local paper, the Lexington Kentucky 
Gazette, November 7th, expressing detestation for “‘puffers,’’ never- 
theless referred to the prospects of much larger medical and law 
classes and observed: ““The college proper is looking up.” 

As previously noted, the city made good. Superintendent H. H. 
Kavanaugh reported on January 3, 1840 that the city of Lexington 
and private citizens had recently raised more than $100,000 to 
“resuscitate the University.” However, the pleas of Lieutenant 
Governor and Acting Governor Charles A. Wickliffe for state aid 
fell on deaf ears. 

In anticipation of Davidson’s arrival the authorities lavishly 
advertised the collegiate department during the last four months of 
1840. The faculty consisted, the notice in the Lexington Kentucky 
Gazette, September 17th, stated, of Robert Davidson, president and 
Morrison Professor of logic, rhetoric, and mental and moral philos- 
ophy; Dr. Louis Marshall, professor of ancient languages; Lieu- 
tenant Benjamin Alvord, professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy; Dr. Robert Peter, professor of chemistry and natural 
history; and the Honorable Chief Justice Robertson, lecturer on 
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constitutional law. The last two were part-time loans from the 
medical department and the law department, respectively. 

The advertisements emphasized low expenses in the effort to 
compete for students with neighboring colleges. Good board, the 
authorities said, could be obtained for $2.50 to $3 a week, or at the 
Commons for $2 weekly. Naturally, they continued, the expenses 
will depend upon the habits of the students. 


COLLEGE EXPENSES AS ESTIMATED BY COLLEGE OFFICIALS FOR 1840-1841 
Winter Session Summer Session 


Board for twenty weeks at $2 $40 | Board for twenty weeks at $2 $40 


Tuition 20 | Tuition 20 
Room rent 5 | Room rent 5 
Library 1 | Library ] 
Servant’s wages 5 | Servant’s wages 5 
Fuel 15 | Washing 5 
Washing 5 

TOTAL $91 TOTAL $76 


Few students, however, lived on a total of $167 a year, we might 
observe. The expenses listed above were the minimum. 

President Robert Davidson’s inaugural address, delivered in the 
chapel of Morrison College on November 2, 1840, might be called 
“A Vindication of Colleges and College Endowments.” That vindi- 
cation does not interest us so much as some other things do. His 
inauguration, be it remembered, marks the return of the school 
to Presbyterian control after a period characterized by Baptist and 
Episcopalian executives. 

Davidson emphasized newness, renovation. ““We have new trustees, 
new teachers, new laws, new funds, and even new buildings,” he 
said, “and unless a certain musty proverb has lost its virtue, we are 
unquestionably entitled to all the benefits that novelty can give. 
Thus we turn the very objection into an argument in our favor.” 
Grounds of objections once existing no longer exist, “‘at least to 
the same extent,” he said. The moral atmosphere is “purer and 
more healthy.” Even when the objections prevailed, ‘‘the Medical 
and Law departments were never more flourishing.” Why did not 
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the objections affect them? We plan “to maintain a wholesome 
discipline, and watch over the morals as well as the studies of 
those who shall be entrusted to our care.” Of course, a military 
decision may at the last resort be necessary. “Otherwise all govern- 
ment is at an end, authority is powerless, insubordination triumphs,” 
he said. “On such emergencies, a military decision, like Bonaparte’s 
dispersing a Parisian mob with ball cartridge, is in the end the most 
wise and humane course.” 

Davidson considered the objection that the cost of an education 
in Lexington was too high. This he denied. While the cost of board 
in other college towns is generally on the increase, “by means of 
our new and capacious Dormitories and Steward’s house” and 
numerous recently established scholarships we have reduced the 
cost. Expenses vary dependent upon the individual and his parents 
or guardians. If the latter will aid us by refusing an extravagant 
student carte blanche, ‘““we will endeavor to have the time of the 
industrious student so fully occupied that he will have no super- 
fluous hours to spend in frivolity.” 

A second difficulty drew his attention. Because of former mis- 
management or impolicy, he said, the university has many rivals. 
“Every prominent sect in the State has a nurseling of its own,” he 
insisted. Yet despite the multiplicity of colleges scores of our native 
youths leave the state for an education. Their number is greater 
than the enrollment of any college in the state. The thousands of 
dollars thus exported should be kept at home, not used to enrich 
other states. Let us use every effort to prevent such impoverishment! 


Why should not a College of the highest order flourish in Lexing- 
ton [he asked]? It is a healthy situation, and one of the loveliest spots 
on the face of the globe. It is the standard of comparison among 
travellers; and when they would eulogise other delightful regions, 
they say it is like the country round Lexington. It occupies a central 
position. It is in the heart of the wealthiest and most populous 
counties in the State. Two other departments of the University have 
long continued to flourish here with constantly increasing pros- 
perity; why should Morrison College languish? 


To neglect “the immense amount of property and funds vested 
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in this University” would be “criminal.” Think of the land, the 
various buildings, and large dormitories, the steward’s house, the 
medical hall, “‘of colossal size and surpassing architectural beauty,” 
the valuable libraries, the costly apparatus—chemical, philosophical, 
and anatomical. ‘Then add the funds from benefactors, the endow- 
ment of the Morrison professorship, the residuary legacy from the 
noble benefactor, the subscriptions of the Transylvania Institute 
group, and the donations of the city council. The total value “‘cannot 
fall short of $200,000.” At least one-fourth of this amount came from 
Colonel James Morrison. “From the State, though nominally 
regarded as a State Institution and annually brought under the 
fostering supervision of the Legislature,” he rather sarcastically 
remarked, “we have received, as yet, only three very excellent and 
efficient ‘Trustees.”” ‘Then he expressed the hope of appropriations 
from the state, as for ‘‘the enlargement of the Library.’”’ Our present 
position, he said, is “eminently advantageous.” The day will come, 
“either through our means or the means of others,’’ when these 
halls will be crowded, this “Seminary of learning” will be consid- 
ered one of “the brightest ornaments” of the state, and our diploma 
will be a recommendation in any young man’s favor. 

After a long preface Davidson enumerated several advantages of 
a college education. In the first place, he insisted that knowledge 
obtained in college made a deeper impression on the mind than 
when acquired otherwise. In the second place, he said that “a 
certain greatness of mind results from being accustomed to the 
presentation of great and new ideas.’ The college, too, he argued 
in the third place, has “a kind of literary atmosphere, which is 
highly beneficial to the pupils. A fourth advantage of a college 
course he visualized as the conveyance of knowledge in “‘a systematic 
manner.” In the fifth place, he argued, “much is done out of the 
regular hours of recitation to form a manly character and business- 
like habits,” for this is a little community, a world in itself, and 
the youth is largely under his own guidance. The last advantage 
he listed was the ‘“‘tendency to rub off the sheepishness and rusticity 
which often, like the sandy incrustations of a sea-shell, conceal the 
splendor of coloring and delicacy of tint beneath.’’ Colleges, he 
believed, did not lower morals unless students had already formed 
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that tendency. And as for costs, they were much less in public schools 
than in private schools. In college where professors could do some 
specializing, instruction, he held, was much superior to that in 
schools where one man professed to teach all subjects. 

Instruction in the West, he thought, should differ somewhat 
from that in the East. Perhaps the western mind is too liberal, too 
expansive. More irregular students are found in the West. There is 
“an indisposition to bookish learning.” Changes are necessary, but 
until we can examine carefully, we must follow the best eastern 
examples. We should not decry the classics, as so many people do. 
They discipline the mind, they supply the “nomenclature of nearly 
every science,” they aid in the study of modern languages, they 
improve the diction, they open treasures for the long winter eve- 
nings, he stated. ‘““Whether a college is founded in the East or in 
the West,” he insisted, ‘the instruction should be of a kind calcu- 
lated to fit young men for the active duties of life, and for any 
station in the Republic to which circumstances may direct their 
way.” For a happy result Davidson insisted on three essentials 
additional to learning to think. First, the mind “must be roused, 
excited, stimulated.”’ Second, it must be taught to think correctly. 
Third, it “must unite the active with the contemplative elements,” 
or “learn to think to some purpose.” 

Are endowments necessary? Something must tide schools over 
business depressions, he argued. ‘They also aid in securing inde- 
pendence for the professors. ‘They encourage science. Tuition fees 
are advisable, but they cannot care adequately for the buildings, 
libraries, and apparatus. European and American experience shows 
the need of endowments. Universities at Pisa, Paris, Oxford, and 
Edinburgh show that value in Europe. Amherst, Princeton, Yale, 
Dickinson, Center, and Georgetown show that value here. When, 
in some cases, the endowment has been increased, declining colleges 
have revived. Endow us substantially was the plea, and we shall 
flourish. 


Your approving countenances and beaming eyes; this crowded 
floor and thronged gallery; this assemblage of the intelligence, the 
virtue, the worth, the industry, the wealth, the youth, the beauty, 
of the city, and not of this city only, but of other places, assure us 
of the interest you feel in the success of the trial on which we are 
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about to enter, and of the encouragement we may look for at 
your hands. 

Tis not in mortals to command success 

We will do more—we’ll labor to deserve it. 


At the time Davidson spoke the college advertised the volumes 
available to the students as 12,242, distributed as follows: Morrison 
College, 2,202; medical library, 7,000; law library, 1,520; and the 
literary society libraries, 1,520. Its religious services came regularly 
on Sunday and students had to attend morning and evening prayers 
in the chapel. Discipline was exacting. Sessions lasted five months 
each, with April and October as vacation periods. Board at the 
commons cost students $2 a week and in private families from $2.50 
to $3. Rooms in the college dormitories cost $5 a session. The 
tuition fee was $20 a session in the college and $15 in the grammar 
school. Young men of limited means and good moral character 
might obtain free scholarships whereby they could “receive their 
entire education, from the Grammar School to their entrance on a 
profession, without any charge for tuition fees.” 

The faculty advertised was a strong one. For the department 
of arts and sciences it consisted of five men: Robert Davidson, 
president and Morrison Professor of logic, rhetoric, mental and 
moral philosophy, history, and political economy; Dr. Louis Mar- 
shall, professor of ancient languages; Major Benjamin S. Ewell, 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy; Dr. Robert Peter, 
professor of chemistry and natural history; and Honorable George 
Robertson, lecturer on constitutional law. Reverend Charles Crowe 
was principal of the preparatory department and Velie C. Ostrom 
was his assistant. Even stronger than the two departments just noted 
were the departments of medicine and law. The former had séven 
professors, all doctors: Benjamin W. Dudley, anatomy and surgery; 
James M. Bush, adjunct professor of anatomy and surgery; James 
C. Cross, institutes and medical jurisprudence; Nathan R. Smith, 
theory and practice of medicine; William H. Richardson, obstetrics 
and diseases of women and children; Thomas D. Mitchell, materia 
medica and therapeutics, and Robert Peter, chemistry and phar- 
macy. The three law professors were: George Robertson, constitu- 
tional law, equity, and the law of comity; Thomas A. Marshall, 
law of pleading, evidence, and contract; Aaron K. Woolley, elemen- 
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tary principles of common, national, and commercial law. The 
department of arts and sciences made use of borrowed men, it will 
be noticed, Dr. Peter from medicine and Professor Robertson 
from law. 

Davidson’s inaugural address seems to have made a good impres- 
sion. A reporter for the Lexington Kentucky Gazette, November 5, 
1840, observed that it was a very able address, “one of the most 
able defences of Collegiate and especially Classical instruction, that 
we have ever heard.” Waxing still more enthusiastic, he continued: 
“Indeed, throughout, we have rarely listened to so clear, sensible, 
practical, instructive and interesting an address, perfectly free from 
empty parade and frothy declamation, intended to win the mind, 
not to tickle the ear.” 

The law department did exceptionally well during the late 
1830’s. As previously noted, standards improved with the coming 
of George Robertson. Even before that time Daniel Mayes had 
done excellent work as a one-man department. His willingness to 
divide his ticket with an assistant in the interest of better teaching 
deserves the highest commendation. A glance at one of his early 
introductory lectures reveals much about his ideals. He maintained 
that law was a moral science, referred to the teachings of the Master, 
and insisted that everyone owed “‘a sacred debt of honor to the 
profession of his adoption.’ We should, he argued, contribute indi- 
vidually to its dignity, learning, and usefulness. 


. From the discharge of this sacred duty [he exhorted] let no 
pursuit allure, no gratifications entice, no pleasure seduce you. With 
the uncompromising spirit of men, firmly resolved on high and 
honorable attainments, and widely extended usefulness, press 
forward ardently on your course; assured that well directed and 
persevering efforts, will in the end surmount all difficulties and 
overcome the most formidable obstacles. Nothing desirable is 
attained, without constant and assiduous exertion. But thus exerting 
ourselves, all things desirable are within our reach. Therefore, 
“whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 


When the capable and generous Mayes resigned in 1838 and 
moved to Jackson, Mississippi, many people thought that the depart- 
ment might decline. Yet the reorganization and the addition of 
new men, Thomas A. Marshall and A. K. Woolley, carried it to 
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new heights of glory. Charles Kerr, absolutely innocent of humility 
in describing the school, said: “It became the most comprehensive 
of any law school in the United States, Harvard and Yale not 
excepted.”” At that time, or by 1840, it was the only law school 
in the country with three professors. Harvard had only two law 
professors in 1848 and only three two years later. Of course, the 
city’s gift of $5,000 for the law library aided in the growth. William 
IV of England gave the university eighty-one folios. Included were 
four of Domesday Book; the catalogues of Harleian, Cottonian, and 
Landsdowne manuscripts in the British Museum; Calendars of the 
Proceedings in Chancery; Pleadings in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth; Itinerary of King John; Statutes of the Realm under different 
kings; and books of facsimiles of historic charters of England. These 
books were “to be perpetually preserved in the library of Transy]l- 
vania University.” 

Aside from the medical school squabbles to be continued pres- 
ently, the most important thing in the medical department was the 
construction of the new medical hall by John McMurtry. The 
promoters of better conditions improved existing arrangements even 
when they were considering new buildings. 

Robert Wickliffe, Jr., an ardent friend of education, delivered 
the address on the laying of the cornerstone of the new medical 
hall, July 4, 1839. He emphasized the advantages of the location, 
arguing that they were superior to those of any institution in 
America. Transylvania, he insisted, was not exposed to northern 
and southern jealousies. Lexington, he said, was free from the vice 
and dissipation of the city and the monotony of the village. Students 
here, he continued, can mingle in society “without being involved 
in its vortex.”” The country, too, he stated, is fertile and healthy, 
‘and provisions will always be abur.dant and cheap.” The location 
is easily accessible to all parts of the state, he urged, and “good 
order, refinement, and intelligence among its inhabitants” make 
it “admirably adapted as a school for the mind, the manners and 
the morals.” The university, he insisted, will always be preferred 
by the cotton-growing regions, for it is in a slave state. It will 
annually, he too optimistically prophesied, bring into our coffers 
$300,000. 

In his valedictory address to the class on March 14, 1840, Dr. 
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Thomas D. Mitchell sought to point out some of the advantages 
of the medical hall. He insisted that when completed it would “far 
excel, in the amplitude of its dimensions, the adaptedness of its 
parts, and the substantial structure of the whole, any and every 
similar institution in America.” We shall have three distinct lecture 
halls ‘capable of seating comfortably at least three hundred and 
fifty pupils,” a private apartment for each professor, a well lighted 
library apartment, “thirty by sixty feet, and fifteen feet in height, 
furnished with the richest collections of splendid and rare plates, 
standard medical works in the living and dead languages, European 
and American periodicals, that can be found in any similar institu- 
tion in this country.’ Seven thousand volumes, accurate and delicate 
paintings of medicinal plants by the best Parisian artist, forty-one 
in number, and “the only collection of the kind in this country,” 
and twenty-eight accurate representations of morbid structure add 
to the value of the work. Models in wax of the diseases of genital 
organs “‘are without a parallel, either in this country or any other.” 
“Arranged as the whole will be, in the new museum, and with 
the most favorable light for their full exhibition, you will behold 
a collection, far in advance of any in the great West, and excelled 
by none, save that of the parent school in Philadelphia.” Close by, 
Mitchell said, you will find on your visit, “spacious dissecting rooms, 
furnished with every appendage, that can give interest or value to 
that department.” 


The gallery of Chemical and philosophical apparatus, so arranged 
as to be in view of the class, while seated in the hall, or so accessible 
as to be more minutely inspected at leisure, will claim a special 
notice [he insisted]. Its large model Steam Engine, its apparatus 
for solidifying carbonic acid gas, its multiplied and greatly diversi- 
fied electrical, galvanic and magnetic arrangements, its splendid air 
pumps, its mounted concave mirrors, its compact and highly finished 
locomotive, with a hundred other beautiful works of the finest artists 
in Europe or America, all calculated to augment the facilities of 
chemical instruction, together with the mineralogical and geological 
cabinets, will convince the most sceptical, that nothing is wanting, 
to make up the full inventory of a perfect Medical College. 


‘The catalogues and announcements, of course, paid high tribute 
to the medical hall. The one of 1840-41 referred to it as “a mag- 
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nificent piece of architecture, of the Grecian Doric order,” as 160 
feet by 63 feet, with “a magnificent dome over the amphitheatre, 
and containing every desirable convenience for the reception of 
the largest classes, and their instruction in every branch of Medicine 
as well as the most commodious apartments for the Library, Museum 
and Apparatus.” 

New equipment for the school came in part from Europe. Dr. 
Peter went there and purchased equipment costing about $11,000. 
New books, as previously noted, increased in number. Changes, 
too, occurred in the teaching staff. After Dr. Eberle’s death in 1838, 
Dr. Nathan R. Smith, a famous eastern doctor, accepted a call to 
the vacant chair. He served about three years, resigning ostensibly 
because his private practice did not yield earnings equal to those 
in Baltimore where he held the chair of anatomy in the University 
of Maryland. Dr. Elisha Bartlett accepted the vacated position in 
1841. 

Meanwhile, misrepresentations, intended to hurt student enroll- 
ment, emanated from various rival schools, notably, Louisville. 
Transylvania students sought to answer such misrepresentations, 
which were affecting the enrollment adversely. The number of 
medical students, for example, declined from 262 in 1835-36 to 
242 in 1836-37 to 227 in 1837-38, and to 211 in 1838-39. 

The dissecting class, numbering eighty-four students in 1838, 
sought to quelch reports that Transylvania had “‘at best, a meagre 
supply of the requisite material’ and to stop the representations 
“urgently pressed upon some of us, with the manifest intention of 
causing us to stop at other schools.” The statements read: 


Resolution Ist. That the representations which, by various means, 
reached our ears, previous to visiting this School, regarding the 
defective condition and scanty supply of the Anatomical Rooms have 
proved to be unfounded. 

Resolution 2d. That so far as the present session has advanced 
[January 2, 1838], all of us who have applied for Anatomical 
Material, have been immediately supplied. 

Resolution 3d. That a large proportion of the classes are, at this 
time, actually engaged in practical anatomical investigations; while 
one half of the members have already enjoyed the advantages of 
private dissection. 
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Resolution 4th. That none of us have, at any period, during the 
course, visited either the public or private dissecting apartments, 
without finding more than a sufficiency of excellent subjects. 

Resolution 5th. That subjects are furnished us at a very moderate 
price. 

Resolution 6th. That the resolutions above, be signed by all the 
members of the Dissecting Class. 

Resolution 7th. That we respectfully request the Dean of the 
Medical Faculty, to cause to be published in the Annual Catalogue, 
the foregoing resolutions, signed by all the members of the 
Dissecting Class. 


From Louisville, meanwhile, in the Louisville Journal, August 
27, 1838 and August 28, 1838, Dr. Charles Caldwell, according to 
many, published bitter attacks on Dr. James Conquest Cross of the 
Transylvania faculty. ‘The vituperative doctor declared that in 
1837, upon the reorganization of the medical department of Tran- 
sylvania, Cross ‘‘was transferred from the Ohio Medical College to 
the Lexington School, as much to the relief of Cincinnati as to the 
joy of Lexington.” Continued the defamer: “Dark, desperate and 
unscrupulous as an intriguer, he is the bane of every society that 
receives him.’ At Cincinnati, charged Caldwell, and later at Lex- 
ington he used every effort constantly “to wean the affections of 
the pupils from his colleagues in the school, by a resort to the 
most contemptible means, if we may believe respectable gentlemen 
who were in his class at the time.” “Obsequious as the janitor,” 
Caldwell charged, Cross entered into all student efforts even to the 
injury of his colleagues and ‘“‘when called to account . . . sneaked 
out of the difficulty by an evasion. . . . Like a hyena” he sought 
the chair of the accomplished Eberle. He summoned pupils from 
studies “to Bacchanalian revels in his own rooms.” There he mis- 
represented Professor Short and Professor Mitchell, ‘“‘until he 
succeeded in getting up a memorial to the Trustees for his own 
appointment to the Chair of Theory and Practice.” The petition 
was the work of the private pupils and favorites of Cross, insisted 
Caldwell, and he obtained 163 names through false statements and 
“by plying those that loved it with wine.” Caldwell accused Cross 
of an attack on Dr. Short, rescinded somewhat the charge, and then 
insisted that Dr. Cross “was at the bottom of the matter, the prime 
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mover of the whole assault, for the letters written by a few young 
men, abusive of Prof. Short, were all directed to Dr. Cross, and 
by him furnished to the editor of the ‘Observer,’ for the purpose of 
an assault upon Dr. Short.” That paper insinuates, Caldwell wrote, 
that numerous letters have been received since Short’s resignation. 
“Let him [the editor, or writer] be silent . . . or produce them; 
else the whole will be considered an unprincipled fabrication.” 
Caldwell asked on whose authority the statement was made that 
Dr. Short received “but one vote, notwithstanding a strong effort 
was made in his behalf.’’ He then charged that Cross received such 
a small vote in comparison with Dr. Dudley that he refused to have 
anything to do with the lectures on practice, but later was compelled 
to deliver some of them. 


It has been repeatedly said by intelligent members of last winter’s 
class, by respectable citizens of Lexington, and by more than one 
of his colleagues [charged the critic] that the fortunes of the school 
cannot be more fatally and speedily sealed, than by the continuance 
of Prof. Cross in it. 


In answer to the bitter charges Cross quoted numerous letters and 
stated that he had received more than fifty letters “in refutation of 
the charges’ made by Dr. Caldwell. The letters, he said, he had 
placed “in the hands of the Editor of the Observer & Reporter... 
that those who may have any doubts on the subject of their authen- 
ticity may examine them for themselves.” Especially did Cross show 
resentment at the charge that he sought “to wean the affections of 
the pupils” from colleagues in Ohio and Transylvania. 

Less than two pages of this long and convincing refutation were 
in the words of Dr. Cross. He merely marshaled letters received in 
August and September, 1838, to answer the charges which he had 
quoted. 


That I attempted “to wean the affections of the pupils’ from my 
late colleagues in the Medical College of Ohio, or my present in the 
Medical Department of Transylvania University, as is alledged by 
Dr. Caldwell, I consider a serious imputation on my character, and 
such, if true, as must injure me in the estimation of enlightened and 
honorable men. Indeed, it is only with the view of placing my 
conduct on this point in its proper light, that I have condescended 
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to notice the scurrillous and vituperative articles of Dr. Caldwell, 
and having done this, I am persuaded, to the satisfaction of the 
most scrupulous, I trust I shall not be again reduced to the necessity 
of descending from my station, to engage in a conflict with a being 
who is as deaf to the voice of censure, as he is insensible to the 
enawings of conscience. 


Of the two unworthy fighters Cross had the better of the argu- 
ment. Yet he was lacking in tact and was in trouble much of the 
time. He made, according to reports, a bitter attack on Democrats 
before the Tippecanoe Club in 1840, an attack calculated to wound 
deeply the democratic voters of the city. The correspondent, using 
the pen name, “Democratic Tax Payer,” said that Cross was a mem- 
ber of the medical faculty and that most of the students and most 
of the subscribers to the Transylvania Institute who had recently 
given $35,000 were Democrats. The city gift came from taxes, and 
most of the tax payers were Democrats, the critic argued. Although 
Cross had the right to express his opinions, he aroused undue 
opposition by his intemperate zeal. 


We ask of Dr. Cross [continued “Democratic Tax Payer” in the 
Lexington Kentucky Gazette, June 2, 1840] whether he does not 
think he is violating those rules of conduct which prudence would 
dictate to one in his situation leaving out of the question the prin- 
ciples of gratitude, by such unnecessary, partizan abuse of the 
democratic party? 

We ask of the faculty of the medical school whether they approve 
this proceeding? 

We ask the Trustees of Transylvania whether it is not time for 
them to interfere, and see that the institution receive no damage 
from the overheated zeal of the professor? 


The chief business on February 4, 1842, related to Professor Cross, 
who was charged with dereliction of duty in failing to lecture to his 
class. The board of trustees summoned him to appear before it 
and to give his reasons “for failing to discharge his duties.” He 
complied. His verbal statement resulted in a request for a written 
statement from him and notices directed to a student named R. P. 
Hunt, who had attacked Cross, and to the dean of the medical 
faculty. The board then called a meeting at three o'clock that 
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afternoon ‘‘to receive Said Statement & investigate the matters there- 
with connected.” Hunt’s summons was to explain why he had 
assaulted Professor Cross. The board also asked the dean of the 
medical faculty to require the janitor to summon witnesses to the 
attack. The board at the afternoon session gave Cross and Hunt 
notices that they might attend if they thought proper. The former 
declined; the latter accepted. Hunt also asked the board for per- 
mission to bring his brother, F. K. Hunt, and Richard Pindel to 
act as his counsel. The board agreed. It resolved to refer the assault 
charge back to the medical faculty, but it did examine s1x witnesses. 
It then adjourned until nine o’clock the next morning, when it 
accepted the report from the dean of the medical faculty expelling 
“R. P. Hunt from all the Privileges of the Medical Class.” Cross 
then went back to his lecture room. 

Several members of the medical faculty, despite their vote to 
expel Hunt, disliked Cross. The board on February 4th adopted a 
resolution not only to secure discipline in the school but “the most 
perfect cooperation.” The next day the board also considered a 
communication “in regard to certain alledged difficulties between 
Professor Cross & Prof. Dudley & Adjunct Professor Bush requesting 
the board to cause an investigation of the Same.” The board insisted 
on harmony as necessary for success, but wondered if the inquiry 
could be postponed for a short time. A temporary peace occurred, 
for the “Minutes” of April 19th record a communication from the 
medical faculty as ‘stating that all difficulties existing between Profs. 
Dudley, Cross & Bush were settled.” 

Shortly after the inauguration of Davidson the trustees decided 
to reveal more interest in the school. “Resolved,” read a “Minute” 
of November 13, 1840, “that it shall be the duty of each member 
of this board to visit some department of the College Proper, once 
in every month.” 

The next spring, under the date of March 12th, the trustees 
resolved that the “Son of the late R. H. Menifee [sic], Esq. has the 
privilege of being educated free of charge.” Shortly after his death 
in 1841, Thomas F. Marshall in an address before the law society 
called Richard H. Menefee, who died at the age of thirty-two, a 
man of the rarest talents, most commanding character, faultless 
moral qualities, and vigorous and brilliant intellectual constitution. 
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Justice John M. Harlan, referring to him as a graduate of 1832, 
called him “the most extraordinary man ever born in the state of 
Kentucky.” 

The trustees noted that on February 25, 1841 thirty men received 
the degree of bachelor of laws. The “Minutes” of September of the 
same year contain some of the negotiations with the Methodists. 
And those of April 19, 1842 recorded the resignation of J. Lutz, 
professor of mathematics, and that of Robert Davidson as president. 

The capable historian had despaired of stemming the imminent 
downward trend, occasioned by the development of rival schools. 
Especially did he realize that Presbyterians were now too much 
interested in Center to give worth-while support to ‘Transylvania. 
Then, too, he and his colleagues resented the efforts of the univer- 
sity and city trustees to secure Methodist support. 


The prosperity of the University [read a Lexington City Council 
resolution] would be promoted by giving control of the Academical 
department either [to] the Presbyterians, Baptists, or M. E. Church 
provided the Church to whom the control may be given would give 
its influence and patronage as a Church in Kentucky to said 
University. 


President Davidson in behalf of himself and the faculty offered, 
under the date of January 19, 1842, the following objections to the 
Methodist control: 


1. The measure cannot be carried into effect without a breach of 
faith; first, to the president and faculty; second, to the subscribers 
to the work, for many never would have subscribed for a college 
under the control of a sect; and third, to the state. 

2. The measure is “totally uncalled” for, because the faculty is 
competent and the funds, properly managed, are sufficient for 
current expenses. 

3. The measure is “impolitic.”” One sect should not be encouraged 
and thus drive off other sects. The Methodist Conference of 
Kentucky may not be able to support the project, especially as 
the Ohio Conference is about to withdraw, when its entire 
patronage is already pledged to the perpetual support of Augusta 
College in Bracken County. 


The second highest enrollment in medical school history, next 
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to the peak of the Holley administration, occurred in 1841-42 at 
271. This was the last year of the Davidson administration. Good 
teachers, though still quarrelsome, and the best of equipment con- 
tributed to that result. The widespread distribution of students 
indicates that the rise of other medical schools had not, as yet, 
materially lessened ‘Transylvania’s appeal. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS: JANUARY, 1842 


Kentucky 116 | Mississippi 9 | Pennsylvania 4 
‘Tennessee 33 | Indiana 9 | Louisiana 1 
Alabama 30 | Ohio 8 | North Carolina ] 
South Carolina 23 | Virginia 7 | Delaware 1 
Georgia 1] Illinois 5 | New York ] 
Missouri 11 | Arkansas 2 | Michigan 1 


The legislative report about that time even gives a total of 459 
officers and students distributed as follows: medical department, 
278; law department, 73; Morrison College, 28; and preparatory 
department, 70. This enrollment was the highest recorded up to 
the coming of the Methodist control. Except for the medical 
department, and to a lesser extent the law department, the enroll- 
ment came largely from Kentucky and well-nigh entirely from 
the South. 


CHAPTER XT 


The Methodist Fra, 1842-1850 


THE OUTSTANDING MAN IN TRANSYLVANIA AFFAIRS DURING THE PERIOD 
of Methodist control was Henry Bidleman Bascom (1796-1850). 
His father, a poor man, emigrated from New York to Kentucky in 
1812 but moved to Ohio the next year. The son united with the 
Methodist Episcopal church in 1810 and three years later received 
his license to preach. He was one of the first Methodist ministers 
resident in Louisville. ‘Through Henry Clay’s influence he won 
the chaplainship in the national House of Representatives. When 
Congress was not in session, he often preached to large crowds in 
eastern cities, winning acclaim as “one of the first pulpit orators 
of America.” In 1824 he went to Pittsburgh; in 1827-28 he served 
as president of Madison College at Uniontown, Pennsylvania; in 
1829-30 he was agent of the American Colonization Society; and 
in 1831 he took the position of professor of moral science and 
belles-lettres at Augusta College. He refused the presidency of 
Louisiana College and also the presidency of Missouri University. 
Between 1840 and 1845 two colleges and two universities gave him 
the degree of D.D., and La Grange College, Alabama, conferred 
on him the degree of LL.D. While serving Transylvania, he pub- 
lished a very popular book of sermons. Bascom was of significance 
in the government of Transylvania and in working out the terms 
of the Methodist control. 

A glance at the first page in the catalogue undoubtedly attracted 
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many students. It showed Madison C. Johnson as chairman of the 
board of trustees with Benjamin Gratz, John Tilford, James Logue, 
Stephen Chipley, William M. Brand, Richard A. Buckner, and Joel 
Higgins as the other trustees. H. B. Bascom, D.D., as yet acting 
president only, and Morrison Professor of intellectual and moral 
philosophy, was a nationally known leader among the Methodists. 
Few if any medical departments in the country equalled Transyl- 
vania’s department. It consisted of B. W. Dudley, anatomy and 
surgery; James C. Cross, institutes and medical jurisprudence; 
Elisha Bartlett, theory and practice; William H. Richardson, obstet- 
rics and diseases of women and children; Thomas D. Mitchell, 
materia medica and therapeutics; Robert Peter, chemistry and phar- 
macy; and James M. Bush, anatomy and surgery, M.D.’s all. Equally 
brilliant and soon to become more so was the law faculty. It con- 
sisted of three LL.D.’s: George Robertson, constitutional law, 
equity, and the law of comity; ‘Thomas A. Marshall, law of pleading, 
evidence, and contract; and A. K. Woolley, elementary principles 
of common law, national and commercial law. Five professors in 
Morrison College held the master’s degree. All five, like the presi- 
dent, were ministers and thus carried an appeal to Methodist homes. 
They were: R. T. P. Allen, mathematics, natural philosophy, and 
civil engineering; B. H. McCoun, ancient languages and literature; 
William H. Anderson, English literature; J. L. Kemp, mathematics 
in the preparatory department; and Thomas H. Lynch, languages 
in the preparatory department. With the exception of the last two 
men named and James M. Bush, all of the teachers were full pro- 
fessors. ‘The three were adjunct professors, corresponding roughly 
to our assistant professors. Unnamed at the time of publication was 
the principal of the junior section of the preparatory department. 
The transfer of the school to Methodist contro! seemed popular 
with the public generally. Thomas B. Stevenson in the Frankfort 
Commonwealth, June 7, 1842, commented editorially: 


Knowing, as we do, the cordiality and unanimity with which the 
control of the Institution has been transferred; knowing the hearty 
earnestness with which the Methodist Church will patronize it; and 
knowing the confidence so long and justly reposed in the literary 
abilities of the members of the Faculty already appointed, we hazard 
nothing in the prediction that Transylvania will soon outstrip the 
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fame and usefulness of her best and brightest days, and become an 
ornament and glory of the age and the land. 


Probably the high point in Transylvania’s history came in 1843-44. 
This was due primarily to the growth of the literary department 
which had passed the medical department in students, the numbers 
being 278 and 214 respectively. The law department enrolled sixty 
students, thus raising the total students to 552, well above the peaks 
of the Holley and Davidson administrations. 

Enthusiasm and an able faculty accomplished much. No longer 
were virtually all students of Morrison College from Kentucky, 
notably Lexington as they had been. Although about seven-eighths 
of the ninety-nine students in the senior section came from Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana supplied thirteen students and the District of 
Columbia, Alabama, and Illinois supplied one student each. Even 
the junior section of the preparatory department contributed two 
students from Louisiana, two from Mississippi, and one from 
Pennsylvania. Cynthiana and Paducah each supplied one student. 
The remaining students listed Lexington as home. 

An analysis of Morrison College students also indicates a greater 
drawing power exercised by the Methodists than that possessed by 
their immediate predecessors, the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and 
Baptists. Of the thirteen members of the senior class, one each came 
from Missouri, Ohio, and Virginia, the balance from Kentucky. 
Of twenty-two juniors, two each came from Louisiana and Pennsy]l- 
vania and one from Tennessee. Of twenty-five sophomores, seven 
came from without the state, namely, three each from Louisiana 
and Mississippi and one from New York. Exactly one-third of the 
freshmen, or seventeen, came from other states. They included: 
seven from Mississippi, three from Louisiana, two from [Illinois, 
and one each from Arkansas, England, Indiana, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. Out-of-state students thus increased in Morrison College 
from 23 per cent of the senior class to 33 per cent of the freshman 
class, apparent proof of early Methodist pulling power. 

Of course, part of this growth was due to intensive advertising, 
possibly to the neglect of the professional schools. Apparently de- 
signed entirely for the literary department, which the Methodists 
were striving to build up, the Announcement yet devoted ten lines 
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to the department of medicine. It stated the cost of a full course 
of the lectures at $105 payable in advance, “for which sum, notes 
of good and solvent banks of the States whence the pupils come, are 
taken without discount.” Other charges, payable in “par funds,” 
were: matriculation and library ticket at $5, graduation fee of $20, 
and dissecting ticket at $10. The circular stated that the dissecting 
department would be entirely reformed, and “practical anatomy 
taught in person by the demonstrator.” Each pupil, consequently, 
should take the ticket for at least one session. Dr. E. L. Dudley 
was the demonstrator of anatomy. 

‘The Kentucky Conference, meanwhile, feeling that the issue of 
slavery would inevitably divide the General Conference, bitter 
against the abolitionists of the North, solicitous of the interests of 
Transylvania, which must draw her students largely from the 
South, and planning a Southern Conference shunned connection 
with the General Conference, “a dominant majority of which,” 
they said, ““was known to be adverse to the interests of the South.” 
Their report of July, 1844 stated that the article prepared by 
Dr. Bascom for the Southern Conference pledged support to Tran- 
sylvania University ‘‘as the great and only University proper of the 
Southern Church.” It questioned possible recommendations by the 
existing board of curators and its six signers nominated H. B. 
Bascom, D.D., as president. The trustees accepted the nomination 
by a unanimous vote. 

On April 11, 1846 the board of trustees resolved that the propo- 
sition made to the General Conference be made to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South. To lessen doubt about management or 
previous policy the board resolved that it “will consider the Univer- 
sity as open to be officered by the general conference about to 
assemble at Petersburg, Virginia, according to the provisions of said 
proposition when it shall have been actually accepted and the con- 
tracts consum[m|ated.” About a month later, or May 10th, the 
trustees unanimously accepted the articles of agreement between 
the board and the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

The board explained on May 11th that there was no dissatis 
faction with the present teachers, but that their proposition on 
“officering’”’ was politic and that their faithful discharge of duties 
would have “due weight on the nominations which may be made.” 
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Five days later they received the unanimous report of the Methodist 
authorities, who wanted the different sections of the South as well 
represented. as possible in the faculty. In general, the contract with 
the Methodist Church South duplicated the old contract. The 
trustees, on June 17th, acted upon the Methodist recommendations 
relative to the appointment of Dr. H. B. Bascom, “in whose capa- 
bility, usefulness and integrity we have the fullest confidence,” as 
president and George T. Pierce, D.D., and John Barker, A.M., 
when vacancies occurred. The curators also made other nomina- 
tions, but resolved that the existing faculty of arts “remain in their 
present chairs during the present season.” 

During these protracted negotiations the trustees handled other 
matters with considerable smoothness. On February 3, 1843 they 
fixed the salary of the acting president at $1,600, the salary of the 
professor of languages and the professor of mathematics at $1,200, 
and the salaries of their two adjuncts, or assistants at $1,000. The 
fag end of the depression affected them. With city bonds 22 to 25 
per cent below par the trustees decided that all officials must share 
in the loss. Slight hope for the losers, however, appeared in the 
decision that if a surplus occurred at a future date within the next 
three years that surplus would apply to back salaries. 

The next year, January 5th, the trustees decided that the regular 
vacations should be the months of March and September, except 
for 1844 when the first should be May. Early in June they elected 
James M. Bush to the chair of anatomy, which Dr. Dudley had 
resigned. In July, 1844, they unanimously elected Dr. H. B. Bascom 
as president and considered a manifesto on slavery. They referred 
to a July attack on the medical faculty, but on February 7, 1845 they 
took this action. “Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board no 
change of the organization of the department or of the professors 
is necessary or expedient.” In September, however, they decided 
that another teacher was necessary because of the death of Rich- 
ardson. 

University affairs thus moved smoothly for a while. The trustees, 
on November 6th, 1846, refused the petition of forty-nine students 
for the shortening of the present session. The same meeting also 
authorized the preparation of three thousand circulars to be dis- 
tributed through the South. It also recommended that during the 
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next session students spend on their studies five hours in winter 
and six hours in summer “under the eye of the Professor.”’ For the 
preparatory school it set the vacations at six weeks, including the 
week at Christmas. In an economy measure the board also resolved 
to dispense with the publication of the annual catalogue. The next 
day the board considered the complaint of the senior class of 
Morrison College that most of the chemical apparatus belonging 
to Morrison College had been transferred to the medical depart- 
ment. It is unfair, the students contended, that we should have to 
pay an extra charge of $5 each “in order to attend the lectures 
of a course which is properly a branch of a liberal education.” 
‘They wanted access to the courses advertised in the annual catalogue 
“without any increase of tuition.” The board agreed in principle 
and directed the treasurer to purchase tickets to the chemical lec- 
tures for the class from the funds of Morrison College. 

The trustees, on July 5, 1847, asked the Methodist Church South 
to raise $50,000 for the school. They needed the money, they said, 
to buy the Blythe property and to pay the salaries of professors 
and the president, the interest only being used for salaries. ‘The 
trustees resolved unanimously on the same day that sons of every 
regular itinerant preacher of the Methodist Church South, sons of 
“all the supernumiary and worn out preachers,’ and the sons of 
deceased itinerant ministers, when ready, enter any class of the 
university free of tuition. The privilege was to continue “as long 
as the use of the property and the interest of the balance of the 
capital named above shall be applyed by the church for the benefit 
of Transylvania University.” 

The request for $50,000 cooled the ardor of the Methodists. The 
long-considered resignation of President Bascom on February 20, 
1849, too, unquestionably affected them. At the same meeting three 
other teachers handed in their resignations. The same meeting 
ordered that the “Morrison Professorship be changed from Moral 
Science to that of Mathematics etc. and that the salary, as well as 
that of the Professor of Languages be one thousand dollars yearly.” 
During the summer, or on July 5th, the trustees ordered Morrison 
College and the preparatory department closed temporarily because 
of the cholera. 

The trustees on June 5, 1850 considered a communication from 
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B. F. Crouch and the report and resolutions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South on the affairs of Transylvania University. 
It came from the committee on education. The report declared that 
Transylvania was “far from being prosperous,” that the number of 
students was ‘very limited,” and that of necessity, ‘““one member 
of the Academical Faculty had been dropped,” that Dr. Bascom 
had resigned, that his position was vacant, that $6,000 was necessary 
to prevent the immediate sale of the Blythe property (‘. . . the 
only real estate connected with the University which the church 
can hold .. .”), and that the endowment of the president’s chair 
was “a measure of indispensable necessity,” for the income was 
scarcely enough to support the other chairs. 

In preparation for determining its recommendations the com- 
mittee reviewed the history. It stated that the church acquired no 
rights of property and assumed no liabilities. The promise to 
petition the legislature to grant the church the right to elect three 
trustees, they said, had not been fulfilled. The church, the report 
contended, has no more power over the premises “than what is 
furnished by the appointment of the Faculty and through them a 
general supervision of the internal regulations of the College.” We 
could ask the General Conference to recommend to the annual con- 
ferences the raising of more money, but each conference is trying 
to help its own local institution. Then, too, the report contended, 
Transylvania has nothing which “gives it a Catholic and connec- 
tional character” beyond that of other Methodist institutions. In 
Kentucky, the Methodists are interested, Augusta College has dis- 
banded, part of its funds could go to Transylvania, and the trustees 
would just as soon have support from the State Conference as the 
General Conference, they said. Of course, the argument led to these 
resolutions: 


1. ‘The General Conference “has the highest appreciation of the 
original tender” made by the Transylvania trustees. 

2. Nonetheless, it is our belief that university interests ‘can be 
more advantageously secured and managed by the Kentucky and 
Louisville General Conference, than by a continuance of existing 
relations.” 

3. Entire control and management of Transylvania University, “if 
it meet the concurrence of the Trustees . . . so far as now pos- 
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sessed by this General Conference shall be and hereby are 
transferred to the Kentucky and Louisville Conference aforesaid, 
to be exercised by them as may be mutually agreed upon between 
the conferences.” 


The trustees, without choice in the matter, unanimously adopted 
the necessary motion, but heartache appears in the drawing of a 
line through “unanimously adopted.” The preamble and resolution 
proposed by S. Chipley follow: 


Whereas the general conference of the Methodist E. Church 
South at its last Session in St. Louis, did by its adoption of the 
report made by its committee on Education and other acts as we 
concur virtually dissolved its connection with Transylvania Univer- 
sity—Wherefore Resolved that board of Trustees of Transylvania 
University do henceforth consider that the contract heretofore 
existing between the said church and the Trustees of the University 
is set aside and of no further force or obligation between the parties. 


‘The same meeting considered a communication from Dr. Bascom 
and S. Chipley relative to the Blythe property, which the Methodist 
Church had failed to purchase and pay for, “as we had hoped they 
would have done for we are therefore compelled to sell said prop- 
erty to meet our personal liabilities for the same.” The property, 
with principal, interest, and improvements, said the owners, cost 
“upwards of Nine thousand,” but we will sell for $7,000, less than 
our liabilities, that is, implied the letter, unless someone offers us 
more at once. No one else had a chance. With Mr. Chipley declining 
to vote, the trustees made the purchase. 

During the Bascom administration the law school increased in 
importance for several years. Two factors account in large part for 
this gain. One was the increased financial support. The other factor 
was the brilliant little group of teachers who formed one of the 
most capable law faculties in the country. 


The Law Department of Transylvania is in a most flourishing 
condition [closed an editorial in the Lexington Observer and 
Reporter, March 6, 1847]. It is under the direction of very able pro- 
fessors, and its classes are always large. The number of students in 
attendance during the session which has just closed, was sixty-three, 
being as large as any class that has preceded it. 
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Yet the student body was decreasing much more rapidly toward 
the close of the Bascom administration than it decreased in the 
Davidson administration. At the close of the Methodist era, or in 
1850, total enrollment for the school was not half the peak enroll- 
ment of 1843-44. Law students, for several years, however, exceeded 
_ the sixty of that year and numbered thirty-five in 1850. This was 
a smaller decrease than that recorded by Morrison College and the 
medical department. 

On February 22, 1849, however, only nine men received the 
bachelor of law.degree. Bascom having resigned, the chairman of 
the board of trustees conferred the degrees. He attributed the small- 
ness of the class to the uncertainty about the law course. Yet he 
announced the course as usual, as noted in the Lexington Observer 
and Reporter, February 24, 1849. 

Within the medical department there yet lurked, at the begin- 
ning of the Bascom administration, at least one unworthy teacher 
of considerable renown. This man, James Conquest Cross, was an 
internal source of weakness. Kentuckians like to take sides. Even 
Henry Clay, a tried friend of the institution, defended Cross. This 
teacher, increasingly jealous, untruthful, and intemperate, com- 
mitted the grave offense of criticizing other teachers intemperately 
and adversely in the presence of his pupils. He appeared, too, in 
the classroom under the influence of liquor. 

Intemperance, however, we may observe, was not regarded as a 
gross offense in antebellum Kentucky or elsewhere. Ministers as a 
part of social etiquette often partook of the hospitality of their 
members. If they called on many parishioners in the course of a 
single day, the varied drinks might affect their locomotion and 
feelings. Jesse Bledsoe, a famous law dean of the Holley era, called 
by Henry Clay the greatest natural orator he had ever known, was 
an intemperate imbiber. An old settler, as noted in the “Draper 
Manuscripts,” commented that Bledsoe made a speech in the Senate, 
afterwards got drunk, and then started bragging about his speech. 
“Most disgusting man I ever knew, when he was drunk,’ stated 
the pioneer. Although John Roche perhaps lost his position because 
of fondness for drink, sentiment of the trustees, often drinkers, did 
not object to drinking by professors if they could avoid undue 
evidence of drink and criticism of their institution. And so the 
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author believes that the trustees and medical faculty would have 
overlooked Cross’ drinking if he had remained out of the classroom 
while drunk. 

The worst charge against Cross was that he sold Cross’ specific 
for gonorrhoea in the faculty room and boasted that he got “ten 
half eagles for a quantity of it, which could not have cost him more 
than fifty cents.’’ According to his colleagues he thus forfeited all 
claims on the faculty as an honorable man. To make matters 
worse, if that is possible, he had apparently stolen the prescription 
from Dr. Richardson. The faculty, moreover, believed that Cross 
was a liar engaged in the attempt to kill the medical school. These 
efforts against their “bread and butter’ embittered the faculty 
members still more. 

Dr. Dudley in Statement of Facts Relative to the Expulsion of 
James C. Cross from Transylvania University declared that he 
“always turned with sentiments of disgust and abhorrence from the 
conduct and character of this individual.” 

“The Ex-Professor was a blot and a stain on the school, from the 
hour of his entrance into it. He had labored to destroy it long 
before,” thus intensifying “‘the efforts made by Professor Short and 
others to keep him out,” stated Dr. Thomas D. Mitchell. Mitchell 
even said that Dr. Caldwell told him on one occasion: ‘‘Sir, if you 
don’t get rid of him [Cross], he will blow your school to hell.” 
Cross, ran the general charges, at times entered the lecture or 
examination room “so intoxicated that he was barely able to sus- 
tain himself.” He sought praise for himself, but, like many people 
before and since his day, felt insulted when praise went to others. 
Especially did Dr. Robert Peter condemn his addictedness to 
excessive drink. 


I came to the deliberate opinion [wrote Peter] that the amputa- 
tion of the diseased member was imperiously demanded to save the 
life of the body corporate, and, with the rest of the Faculty, joined 
heartily in the proposition of Dr. Richardson to call on him to 


resign. 


Peter had previously referred to the fact that Cross threatened 
to resign, but insisted that the offender was asked, or even forced 
to resign. He mentioned Henry Clay’s unavailing efforts to save 
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him and insisted that for some time Cross had been attempting to 
force Dr. Dudley and Dr. Bush out of the school. In a sort of a 
summary Peter declared that Cross’ baseness and depravity had 
“rarely been equalled in modern history.” 

During the Bascom administration, the medical department 
declined in relative importance. In 1843-44 it had only 214 students 
as compared with the 278 of the literary department, or Morrison 
College. 

Changes, of course, occurred in the department. When Dr. 
Nathan R. Smith resigned the chair of anatomy in 1841, Dr. Elisha 
Bartlett accepted it. About three years later he resigned. His suc- 
cessor, Dr. L. G. Watson of North Carolina, held the position until 
1846 when his resignation was requested by the faculty. The position 
then went back to Dr. Bartlett. 

Of course, resignations called for new appointments and gave 
an opportunity for reorganization, which was advertised in the 
papers and by four thousand circulars. ‘The reorganization of 1844 
called for these subjects: materia medica and therapeutics, obstetrics, 
chemistry, anatomy, surgery, general and pathological anatomy, 
and the theory and practice of medicine. Dr. L. W. Lawson of 
Cincinnati received the chair of general and pathological anatomy 
and physiology. Dr. B. W. Dudley took the chair of the principles 
and practices of surgery. Dr. Bush accepted the chair of special 
and surgical anatomy. 

Resignations in the summer of 1844 had given some basis for the 
report that the medical department could not continue. Here and 
elsewhere the opponents of Transylvania industriously circulated 
that report. The trustees, consequently, rejoiced in the enrollment 
of 156, which they expected to increase. 

Attacks, however, never ceased. One of the most persistent 
enemies of the school was Dr. Yandell. An article signed “Y” in 
the May number of the Western Journal of Medicine vigorously 
attacked Transylvania. The idea was to run down the Lexington 
school and obtain her students. The Louisville professors and 
helpers met the boats and attempted to dissuade students from going 
on to Lexington. Few professors, however, according to the Cin- 
cinnati report, were of Yandell’s disposition and sank that low. 
The author, one “P,’” stated that the two professors of anatomy 
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and surgery at Louisville lectured not more than ten times a week 
on those subjects whereas Dr. Dudley lectured nine times and his 
helper, Dr. Bush, lectured three times. 

Meanwhile the Louisville and Lexington papers continued the 
struggle. ‘The Louisville Journal insisted, April 12, 1844, that 
Lexington had difficulty in securing teachers. Lexington replied 
that only one position was unfilled, and that the school “‘is not to 
be shaken in the confidence of the community by any assaults, 
come from what quarter they may, so long as her management is 
entrusted to the skillful hands which now direct her destiny.” 
Only ten years have been ahead of 1843-44 enrollment, insisted the 
Lexington Observer and Reporter in refuting the charge that the 
medical school was falling. Its enrollment exceeds the enrollment 
in fourteen years. No school in the West is better fitted to train 
doctors than Transylvania, insisted the paper, on June 5th. 

Late in the same year, as noted in the same paper, December 25th, 
Dr. T. B. Pinckard leveled an attack on Dr. Dudley whose “whole 
course for 25 years in ruling the school to its final ruin has been 
selfish,_not having any reference to the elevation of the school or 
the true interest of Lexington.” Or so said Pinckard. That indi- 
vidual argued that Louisville went 20 per cent ahead of Lexington 
last year, and that only the reorganization with Dudley no longer 
the ruler could save it. Dudley, ran the charges, got $20 for his 
ticket, whereas the other medical professors received only $15. 
Then, too, Dudley received $10 for a dissecting ticket and $20 for 
his private ticket. In a faculty meeting in 1831, Pinckard contended, 
Dr. Cooke moved, while Dudley was in Europe, that the absent 
professor’s public ticket be raised to $30 and that he be required to 
lecture nine or ten times a week. The object was not to compliment 
Dudley, but to stop his monopoly and help his students who were 
compelled to pay for his private lectures when he gave his public 
lectures only six times a week, as the others did for less money. 
At that time, according to the critic, Louisville had 275 pupils, 
Cincinnati 200, and Transylvania 130 to 140. 

Such an attack provoked a reply. A committee of the medical class 
answered the Pinckard charge which the five committee members 
said were calculated to draw Dudley into controversy. They said 
that Pinckard was vindictive and that he was no friend to Lexing- 
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ton, for he had attempted to reduce attendance. “He has never 
been actuated,” they said, “by an honorable, high minded or digni- 
fied motive.” What is the exciting cause they asked, of “his late 
goose-quill mania.” It sprang from private enmity, they insisted, in 
the Observer and Reporter, February 1, 1845. They asked: If he 
really believed reorganization necessary and wanted the good of the 
institution, would he have run it down? His attack has hurt class 
attendance, for some people believe him, the students said. 

They insisted that Pinckard was peeved about the reorganization 
of the Lunatic Asylum in which Dr. Dudley and Dr. Bush had led. 
Pinckard, once favorable to it, had a job there in which doctors 
alternated. When, the students charged, a single attendant physician 
was stationed there, Pinckard lost out and got sore. He wants the 
separation of the chair of anatomy and surgery, they continued, but 
he once said that no man in America or Europe could teach anatomy 
better or more interestingly than Dudley. At first, the students 
declared, Pinckard wanted only the anatomical department re- 
formed, but now he claims that Dudley has driven all talent from 
the school. Despite the fact that there have been two resignations, 
the students charged, he seems to want total reorganization. He has 
not listened to the new southern teacher who practiced in the South. 
He condemned Bush as incompetent without hearing him. And yet 
Pinckard’s effort to ruin Dudley’s reputation, the students ridiculed, 
“as like that of a little urchin who tries to put out the fires of 
Vesuvius with a squirt.” 

Pinckard profited from Dudley’s friendship, the students con- 
tinued, but he is “like a viper’ and “would sting his benefactor 
in the heart.” He seeks notoriety and covets the downfall of our 
school. He is no friend of Lexington. Nor is he of any consequence 
at home. And it is to be hoped that people abroad will pay no 
attention to him. Bitterly the students exclaimed: “His fame is 
ephemeral and ill-acquired—it was born in sin, has thus far been 
nurtured in iniquity and will die in early and merited obscurity.” 
We believe, they concluded, in the present organization and our 
teachers and urge students “‘to turn their course to the proud halls 
of old Transylvania.” 

Six weeks later in the same paper, March 15th, Pinckard returned 
to the attack on Dr. Dudley and the medical department. A minority 
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of the students, said the critic, twenty to thirty, spurred on by 
Dr. Dudley and Dr. Peter, wasted class time in the endorsement 
of those professors. Pinckard insisted that Dr. Bush was incompetent 
and that Dudley should resign one chair. The critic held that 
Dudley was most to blame because he ruled most of the trustees 
and all of the teachers of the medical faculty except perhaps two. 
Pinckard said that Dudley’s enmity to him was because he had eaten 
at Dudley’s table, but would not support the professor right or 
wrong. Pinckard said that the resolution directed at him personally 
perhaps came from the medical faculty and a minority of the 
trustees. 

Meanwhile Dr. Caldwell and Dr. Yandell of Louisville continued 
their attacks on Transylvania and its faculty. Encountering no suc- 
cess in their efforts against Dr. Dudley and Dr. Richardson, they 
turned their broadsides on Dr. Mitchell, denouncing him through 
the Louisville Journal as incompetent. Unfortunately for them, as 
stated in the Lexington Observer and Reporter, October 18th, 
Mitchell had refused a Louisville offer even after the Journal had 
pronounced his presumed incompetence, for he wanted to remain 
in Lexington. 

“Veritas” in the Lexington paper accused Caldwell of lying. After 
his dismissal from Transylvania the Louisville Journal had quoted 
Caldwell as saying: “Transylvania School is dead. Another class will 
never meet within its walls.’’ Again he stated that this winter would 
probably witness the last lectures in the Lexington school. Such 
common and continued lies are the most effective weapons of 
Transylvania’s enemies. And yet, said ‘‘Veritas,’’ as reported in the 
Lexington paper, December 17, 1845, the class this year is larger 
than it was last year. 

Enrollment, because of competing schools and internal dissen- 
sions, dropped from 214 in 1843-44 to 156 for the next year, but 
rose to 171 in 1845-46 and to 205 for the next year. That year the 
authorities advertised the twenty-seventh session of the medical 
department to open on the first Monday of November to continue 
for four months. Eight M.D.’s composed the faculty: B. W. Dudley, 
principles and practice of surgery; ‘Thomas D. Mitchell, materia 
medica and therapeutics; Robert Peter, chemistry and pharmacy; 
James M. Bush, special and surgical anatomy; L. M. Lawson, general 
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and pathological anatomy and physiology; Samuel Annan, obstetrics 
and diseases of women and children; Elisha Bartlett, theory and 
practice of medicine; and E. L. Dudley, demonstrator of anatomy. 
The fees, payable in advance, amounted to $150. For all of the 
lectures the charge was $105. The graduation fee amounted to $25, 
the dissecting ticket cost $10, and the matriculation fee and the 
hospital ticket cost $5 each. Students could take the whole or any 
part of the advertised tickets. The cost of board and lodging was 
low, the best ranging from $2 to $3 weekly, with lights and fuel 
included. 

For this session, 1846-47, the brightest of its history, 1844-1857, 
the medical school still pulled well, over one-half of its student 
body coming from states other than Kentucky. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL STUDENTS: 1846-47 


Kentucky 83 | Alabama 8 | Texas 

Tennessee 69 | Illinois 4 | Georgia ] 
Missouri 26 | Indiana 3 | Ohio ] 
Mississippi 17 North Carolina 3 

South Carolina 15 | Virginia 3 TOTAL 205 


Teachers, of course, changed during the Methodist era, as previ- 
ously noted. In 1847 Dr. E. L. Dudley took the position formerly 
held by Dr. Lawson. The next year Dr. H. M. Skillman became 
demonstrator of anatomy. In 1849 Dr. Samuel Annan went to the 
chair of the theory and practice of medicine and Dr. W. M. Bolling 
of Montgomery, Alabama, succeeded to the chair of obstetrics. 

The reports concerning the inadequacy of dissecting facilities 
in Lexington would not down. These reports hurt the enrollment, 
which fell to ninety-two in 1849. On February 9, 1849, in an effort 
to check declining enrollment, the members of the dissecting class 
held a meeting in the amphitheatre and unanimously adopted the 
following preamble and resolutions: 


Whereas, reports are abroad among the profession, and are 
annually circulated, that few facilities for anatomical study could 
be afforded in this institution;—that we would find but a meagre 
supply of the requisite material; that in fact this School was radically 
defective in its Anatomical Department; therefore, 
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Resolved, That the representations which, by various means 
reached our ears, previous to visiting this School, regarding the 
defective condition, and scanty supply of Anatomical Material, have 
proved to be unfounded. 

Resolved, That notwithstanding the unusually large number in 
the Dissecting class, all have been abundantly supplied with subjects 
during the present session; that several valuable subjects have been 
lost during the session, for want of classes to dissect them, and that 
now, nearly at the close of the term, several fine subjects remain, 
after all have been supplied. 

Resolved, That the valuable instructions give by Dr. sKILLMAN, 
the Demonstrator, in addition to the regular course of the Professor 
of Anatomy;—together with a superabundant supply of subjects, in 
our opinion, place this school at least on an equality with any other 
for Anatomical instruction. 

Resolved, That the Dean be requested to insert the preceding 
resolutions in the Annual Announcement. 

B. W. Rogers, Mo., Chairman 


Apparently, however, despite brave words, faculty and pupils 
realized that the medical department was falling beyond redemp- 
tion. The alternation a few times with the Louisville medical school 
perhaps encouraged rather than restricted the decline. In 1850 the 
Lexington school had no winter session. The session here started 
in March. Such an arrangement seems to have lasted three years. 
The local trustees, however, questioned this arrangement. ‘Then, 
too, some of the local professors wanted a winter session even though 
they might be teaching elsewhere or be otherwise occupied. The 
proposition of Dr. Darby and Dr. Drake for a winter session of the 
medical department by another faculty “in terms proposed was 
considered and declined,” ran the record. From 1849-50 to 1850-51 
the enrollment declined from ninety-two to fifty. A thing of the 
past then seemed the fine medical school. 

Travelers, viewing the school as a whole, often gave a too flatter- 
ing picture of the institution and its prospects. One, signing him- 
self “Visitor,” in the Frankfort Commonwealth, September 2nd, 
described the 1845 commencement. No school in the country, he 
said, could exceed the array of talent. The school, he continued, 
is ‘a living illustration of the favored Phoenix of old, rising thrice 
glorious from the ashes of the past.” Its progressive advancement, 
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he insisted, “is seen to bear its honorable name high above the 
lofty titles of even Harvard and Yale.” The faculty, he insisted, 
is “unequaled for learning and skill,” and the students, he also 
erossly exaggerated, number more than six hundred. Drawing on 
the South and the Southwest, he continued, the school “must 
speedily stand at the head of the Institutions in the United States.” 
“Visitor” complimented the location, church, and state, the citizen 
and the planter whose sons could find a moral place. “We wish 
success to Transylvania,” he concluded, “and hazard nothing in the 
sentiment, that we expect to see the day, and that not distant, when 
it will become what it eminently deserves to be, the great ‘Alma 
Mater of the West and South.’ ” 

An overall picture of enrollment during the Methodist era indi- 
cates an advance over the Davidson regime and then a rapid fall. 
The enrollment, judged from the available statistics, held up well 
from 1842 to 1848. 


STATISTICS IN AVAILABLE YEARS 


Morrison College 1842-43 1843-44 44-45 45-46 46-47 47-48 48-49 August 21, 1850 


Seniors 13 a as 1] 
Juniors 22 110 na 24 3 
Sophomores 26 20 35 30 
Freshmen 51 at 21 Sub-freshmen 18 
Senior Preparatory og 59 43 63 
Junior Preparatory 67 129 71 79 

TOTAL 278 pad Ny 125 
Medical 204 214 156) UT 2054 oe ae 92 
Law 60 60 62 62 55 

GRAND TOTAL 204 552 go) 488 ' "4520" 220 202 


The announcement of 1843-44 revealed the peak in student 
attendance at more than 550 and a total of 102 graduates. Although 
the enrollment in Morrison College slightly exceeded the enroll- 
ment of the medical and law departments combined, graduates from 
that department numbered only thirteen as compared with thirty 
in law and fifty-nine in medicine. The announcement likewise 
carried advertising material. It spoke of a university boarding estab- 
lishment under a steward with board at $2 a week “including 
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everything except lights and washing.’’ Rules proposed by an 
applicant for the place doubtless represented the prevalent practices. 
They included such things as rising at five or six, study, the use of 
dumbbells and gymnastics, regular meals at seven, one, and six re- 
spectively, cleanliness, prayers and the suspension of conversation at 
nine o’clock.”’ Board in private homes might cost, the circular stated, 
$2 to $3 a week. The authorities again announced occasional courses 
of lectures, especially on geology and mineralogy and natural and 
revealed religion. For the medical department they announced a 
full course of lectures at $105, “payable invariably in advance’’ in 
good notes accepted without discount. The matriculation and 
library fee cost $5, the graduation fee $20, ‘both of which are 
payable in par funds,” and the dissecting ticket cost $10. 

Early in 1848, while the school was still above 450 in enrollment 
with nearly half of the students in Morrison College, the announce- 
ment revealed the pulling power of the Methodist regime. Of 
twenty-one seniors, ten came from Kentucky, four each from Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, and one each from Missouri, Ohio, and 
Virginia. Only one-fourth of twenty-four juniors came from Ken- 
tucky. Five came from Tennessee, three each from Louisiana and 
Mississippi, two from Alabama, and one each from Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Maine, and Missouri. Kentucky supplied ten of the thirty- 
three listed sophomores. Tennessee furnished seven, Alabama six, 
Mississippi five, and Arkansas, Louisiana, South Carolina, Texas, 
and Virginia one each. Of twenty-one freshmen, Kentucky supplied 
twelve, Mississippi four, Louisiana two, and Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Illinois one each. Out of a total of ninety-nine students thus located 
for the college proper, only thirty-eight came from Kentucky. The 
brightest days of the Holley administration had never revealed the 
pulling power in the literary department equivalent to that dis- 
played by Bascom and the Methodists. Nor had the medical depart- 
ment much exceeded it. In the same year that department had 
seventy-seven of its 167 students from Kentucky. The others came 
from eleven states and Scotland. Thirty-five came from Tennessee, 
twenty from Missouri, nine from Alabama, seven from Mississippi, 
five from South Carolina, four from Virginia, three from Indiana, 
two each from North Carolina and Ohio, and one each from 
Georgia, Iowa, and Scotland. 
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The pulling power of Morrison College proper, however, did not 
apply to the preparatory department. In the senior section of that 
division one student came from Vicksburg, Mississippi, one from 
Louisville, Arkansas, and all other students in the total of forty-three 
came from Fayette County. All of the seventy-nine students in the 
junior section recorded their homes as Lexington. This, of course, 
is natural, for preparatory schools were well distributed and colleges 
were not. Then, too, parents did not want boys in their middle 
teens away from home. 

State officials perhaps welcomed Methodist control as a means 
of lessening the requests for state aid, but many friends continued 
to dream of adequate public aid. They felt that Transylvania might 
become popular throughout the Mississippi Valley. True, they 
hailed with joy Methodist aid, but they also hoped for adequate 
state aid. ““The Transylvania University having been recently reor- 
ganized,” said Governor R. P. Letcher’s message of December 31, 
1842, “has opened under the most flattering auspices, and I am 
happy to say, now promises to become highly useful and to fulfill 
the expectations of its warmest friends.” 

A legislative committee reported in 1842 that the state had given 
to Transylvania “a much less sum than has been generally believed.” 
Another committee reported in December, 1844 that out of $200,000 
in property at Transylvania “not $15,000 had come directly or 
indirectly from the Commonwealth.” The legislature did not 
appoint committees in 1846 and 1847. 

A legislative report for 1848 signed by J. Speed Smith, chairman 
for the Senate committee and A. T. Noe, chairman of the House 
committee shows the income of Morrison College from October 1, 
1847 to October 1, 1848. Lexington City bonds yielded $2,208, 
the James Morrison fund, deducting $50 for insurance on the real 
estate of the fund, gave $1,350, individual notes and bonds at the 
usual 6 per cent interest afforded $528 and tuition fees supplied 
$1,266. The total income was thus only $5,352, or less than the 
president’s salary today. 

The report lamented the fact that fifty-one students in the college 
and forty students in the preparatory school entered on purchased 
scholarships. If, said.James B. Dodd, professor of mathematics, who 
gave the report to the committee, the students, now lowered one to 
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ninety, had paid the tuition fees in cash to the treasurer the income 
would have been $4,906 instead of $1,266 as reported. Only twenty- 
eight students in college and fifteen in the preparatory department 
had paid cash to the treasurer. Students, he told the committee, 
you can plainly see, are not a proper criterion of income. And those 
free scholarships continued to plague the school. The deficit for 
1847-48 amounted to $1,248. Dodd declared that the deficit affected 
only the salaries of the professors of mathematics and ancient lan- 
guages, the two teachers of the preparatory department, and the 
professor of natural sciences who served in each alternate session. 
‘The annual deficiency was shared in the ratio of nominal salaries 
—$1,200, $900, $800, and $500 respectively. Necessary expenses, 
Dodd said, included the cost of covering the college building with 
shingles, estimated at $675, and enclosing the college lawn with a 
fence, estimated at $481. 

Gloomy indeed was the picture as the Methodists prepared to 
withdraw. 


The State having no ownership in the grounds or buildings of the 
University [read the report of 1848], the committee do not deem it 
their duty to make any report as to either. The committee are unin- 
formed of any patronage, except the empty and useless patronage 
of visitation, which this institution receives from the State. The 
condition of the buildings and grounds, is the business of the cor- 
porators only. The committee can only regret the apparent necessity 
of immediate repairs upon both. 


The lack of state support after 1828 was probably due to opposi- 
tion to taxation, internal dissension, resentment at sectarian control, 
great interest in internal improvements, the establishment of the 
public school system in 1838, absorption in the slavery controversy, 
business depression, 1837-1843, and the Mexican War, 1846-48. 

When the Methodists withdrew in 1850, the management re- 
turned completely to the eight trustees chosen by the state, Lex- 
ington, and the Transylvania Institute. James B. Dodd, professor 
of mathematics and natural philosophy, became acting president. 
Enrollment fell sharply. 


CHAPTER XII 


Deepening Shadows Illuminated by 
One Gleam of Sunshine 


WHEN JAMES B. DODD, WHO JOINED THE FACULTY IN 1846, BECAME 
president pro tem, as he signed himself, he faced a dismal prospect. 
‘There was virtually no hope for aid from any religious sect. Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Episcopalians, and Methodists alike had failed 
the school. The state had cast it aside and had even dropped the 
usual visiting committee in 1849 not to resume it again until 1856. 
Only the city, Fayette County, and part of the Bluegrass remained 
measurably loyal. To the eight trustees chosen by the state, Lexing- 
ton, and the Transylvania Institute returned the management of 
the dying institution. Frantically its friends sought support. Per- 
chance a fraternal order will succeed where denominations and 
the state have failed, thought some. Accordingly, on August 12, 
1850, the worried trustees approved a proposition to the Grand 
Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of the United 
States. The chief provisions of the contemplated contract, accord- 
ing to the “Minutes,” was that the Grand Lodge give Morrison 
College $3,000 yearly for three years and thereafter $5,000 annually 
for payment of the professors and teachers’ salaries in Morrison 
College, “including the Preparatory Department attached thereto.” 

The meeting then instructed the chairman, M. C. Johnson, to 
visit Cincinnati as a delegate to attend the annual convocation of 
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the Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows in the 
United States on the second Monday in September in an effort to 
secure their approval of the proposed contract. 

The Odd Fellows, however, revealed little or no interest in 
Morrison College and for six years conditions deteriorated. Smarting 
with disappointment following the attempted fraternal connection, 
and practicing necessary economy, reflected in salary reductions, 
Dodd contented himself with an announcement of fewer than 
twenty-five words in a local paper, the Kentucky Statesman, October 
2, 1850, appearing less than a week before the school was scheduled 
to start. It read: 


"TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY 
Morrison College 


The friends of this Institution are respectfully reminded that the 
next Session commences on Monday, the 7th inst. 


) J. B. Dodd, Pres. pro. tem. 
October 2d 


The sad situation of the college is indicated by an unpaged 
catalogue dated August 21, 1850. The total student body then 
numbered 252, or less than half of the peak attendance when the 
famous H. B. Bascom headed the institution. ‘The medical depart- 
ment received credit for ninety-two students and the law department 
received credit for thirty-five, the latter the smallest drop of the 
three main groups. Of eleven Morrison seniors, five were from 
Kentucky, two from ‘Tennessee, and one each from Illinois, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Vermont. Juniors numbered only three, 
one each from Arkansas, Kentucky, and Louisiana. ‘These non-state 
students had probably started before Bascom resigned and wanted 
to finish. The lack of appeal, to non-state students, however, appears 
in the lower classes. Of the thirty sophomores, twenty-six came from 
Kentucky, two from Louisiana, and one each from Alabama and 
Tennessee. All eighteen sub-freshmen came from Kentucky. And 
the same statement applies to sixty-one names listed in the prepa- 
ratory school. 

This catalogue omitted the names of the medical and law stu- 
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dents, but did carry circulars and advertising matter, including the 
faculties for the three main divisions of the university, and the 
names of nine trustees and eighteen overseers, including the 
governor, lieutenant governor and the superintendent of public 
instruction, as ex officio members. The faculty for Morrison Col- 
lege consisted of James B. Dodd, M.A., president pro tem and 
Morrison Professor of mathematics and natural philosophy; P. S. 
Rutter, M.A., ancient languages and literature; Robert Peter, M.D., 
chemistry and geology; F. Perrin, French (resigned at the close of 
the first session); and John J. Halsey, M.A., principal of the 
preparatory department. The first four men carried the title of 
professor. 

Despite decline Transylvania attempted to raise standards. A 
notice signed M. C. Johnson, chairman of the trustees, in the Ken- 
tucky Statesman, September 4, 1850, declared that hereafter the 
preparatory school would not admit students unless the principal 
was satisfied “that the applicant can spell, read, and write well; 
and is familiar with practical addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division.” About a year later the same chairman advertised 
in the same paper, September 5th, that the next session of the 
preparatory department would commence Monday, September 15th, 
and that the college proper would open the first Monday in October. 

But the decline of this college continued. “Alf,” writing from 
Lexington, declared in the Cynthiana News, March 30, 1852, that 
the laurels had fallen from old Transylvania’s brow, and “now 
instead of being a COLLEGE, which used to be but to be known to 
be respected it is nothing more than a common school. sic TRANSIT 
GLORIA ACADEMIARUM.” J. D. B. De Bow near the middle of the 
century referred to the past greatness of ‘Transylvania’s literary 
department, “‘now fallen very much to decay,” but, observed: “The 
medical and law schools are still in successful operation.” Even 
“Alf,” in the Cynthiana News, March 22, 1853, referred to the five 
professors of the medical school and insisted that the school is 
worthy of a large patronage. The law college also continued to draw 
favorable comment. The following editorial item by W. L. Cal- 
lender, in the Frankfort Tri Weekly Commonwealth, September 13, 
1854, is typical: ‘““This is one of the oldest and best law schools in 
the country. Its graduates already number nearly a thousand. . . .” 
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About this time, too, in 1852, died one of Transylvania’s best and 
most consistent friends, Henry Clay. A résumé of his interest may 
be interpreted as proof of Transylvania’s glory. Clay became pro- 
fessor of law in October, 1805, but resigned in the autumn of 1807. 
He was elected trustee on October 7, 1807. Three successive absences 
by ‘Transylvania rules vacated his seat, but he was almost immedi- 
ately and unanimously re-elected. His seat was vacated again during 
the War of 1812, but he was soon re-elected. From 1817 or 1818 
until his resignation, January 5, 1830, he served as trustee. He was 
once elected chairman of the board, but declined the honor. His 
belief in the future of ‘Transylvania was firm. “I see nothing in the 
condition of ‘Transylvania to occasion despair,’ he wrote from 
Washington, February 10, 1827, when asked to help secure a suc- 
cessor to Holley. “Many other colleges have experienced at this 
period a diminution of the ordinary number of students. .. .” He 
ascribed this to the establishment of other schools and varying 
reactions to management. 

Perhaps Clay’s greatest service to ‘Transylvania was the influenc- 
ing of the Morrison legacy to the loss of his own son. The famous 
benefactor thought of making John Morrison Clay, his namesake, 
residuary legatee after giving Transylvania $20,000 for the Morrison 
professorship. Henry Clay suggested Morrison College. Political 
enemies seized upon Clay’s legal services for the Morrison estate 
for attack. The trustees on July 28, 1828 unanimously loaned Clay 
$20,000. They wanted interest on $14,000, but Clay expected 
to pay it into the account for the estate. From charges on his integ- 
rity he was completely vindicated by the trustees, general assembly, 
and the public generally. 

Clay in 1822 received an honorary degree from ‘Transylvania. ‘To 
that school he sent his children. “Received of Mrs. Clay thirty-six 
dollars 66 cents in full of Theodor, Thomas and Henry Clay,” 
read a “Minute,” “second quarter Tuition, at the Tr. University 
for the present session, 3rd January, 1821.” Each of his five sons 
at one time or other attended Transylvania and four of them re- 
ceived degrees. Two obtained two degrees: ‘Theodore Wythe, A.B. 
and LL.B.; and Henry Jr., A.B. and M.A. 

Clay not only worked for Transylvania and educated his sons 
there, but he contributed money, more valuable to some people 
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than time. He participated in the Transylvania Institute to raise 
money for the school and subscribed $500 to the organization whose 
president he became. He likewise sought to promote harmony by 
opposing religious controversy. Despite his public duties and the 
attacks occasionally made on him, he was a lifelong friend of the 
school, according to Harvey Richmond Lynn’s master’s thesis. His 
death weakened it materially. 

The heaviest blows to Transylvania in the 1850's, however, were 
the demise of the legal department and the medical department and 
the Panic of 1857 which was instrumental in ending the promising, 
but short-lived normal school. 

In the late 1840’s the law department reached the peak of its 
enrollment and promise. It still made a good showing in the early 
1850’s, as noted in the Danville Kentucky Tribune, April 2, 1852, 
March 4, 1853 and the Shelby News, March 2, 1855, and August 22, 
1855. Justice Harlan who graduated in 1852 reminisced in Morrison 
Hall, November 23, 1908, on the faculty of his day. Gone were the 
peeves of student days. Outstanding were the unquestioned merits 
of the faculty—George Robertson, Thomas A. Marshall, A. K. 
Woolley, and Madison C. Johnson. Harlan called George Robertson 
and Thomas A. Marshall as great as Chief Justice Marshall, Madison 
C. Johnson unexcelled as a lawyer even by Daniel Webster and 
Rufus Choate, and then he termed Thomas H. Marshall, Transyl- 
vania trained, the greatest orator of the day, according to Kerr. 


I undertake to say [he said] that no law school that has ever existed 
in this country or, in my judgment in any other country, has had 
at the same time as professors and teachers of the science of law four 
greater lawyers than these four I have named. 


With the decline of enrollment, teachers left. Soon, of the bril- 
liant group just mentioned, only Robertson remained. Francis K. 
Hunt and George B. Kinkead were his assistants in 1854. With 
the departure of teachers, student enrollment declined even more. 
During 1855 for summer and autumn the faculty consisted of the 
three men noted. George Robertson taught constitutional law, 
equity, medical jurisprudence, and the law of comity. Francis 
K. Hunt handled elementary principles of the common law and 
criminal, commercial, and national law. George B. Kinkead was 
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professor of the practice of law, including pleading and evidence 
and the law of contract. The matriculation fee was $5 and the 
graduation fee was the same. Each professor’s ticket was $20. 

Still lower, however, sank the enrollment until only Robertson 
was left. Despairingly he advertised in 1857, as noted in the Lexing- 
ton Observer and Reporter, March 4, 1857, that the law school 
would open April 15th. He urged the students to come early to 
get the full benefit of the course, and promised that he would 
lecture and examine the class every day during the course. 

By long odds, Robertson, who, save for private teaching, retired 
in 1858, was the most important professor connected with the law 
school. During more than a score of years, according to Kerr, he 
instructed in various classes, including arts, three thousand students, 
more than two thousand of whom graduated under his instruction. 
Robertson is said to have credited himself with making more than 
1,200 lawyers scattered all over the United States, but chiefly in 
the South and West. He also served as the chief justice of the Court 
of Appeals for a while. Kerr declared that he was the only American 
state judge quoted in the House of Lords. Robertson’s chief admoni- 
tions, according to that historian, were: 


1. Meditation is necessary to a full knowledge of the law. 

2. Talents however bright, knowledge however great, will be un- 
availing or pernicious without habitual industry, systematic 
prudence and perfect honor. 


Robertson is said to have made things so plain to his students 
that they might seem superficial. 


... For a long time after he had retired from the law school of 
Transylvania [said his son], he continued to instruct classes of from 
fifteen to thirty. That school, when he and Judge Mayes, and after- 
wards, when he and Judge Woolley and Marshall were its professors 
attained a high and deserved reputation. Its roll of matriculates was 
ereater than that of any other law school in the United States. 

His mode of instruction was by oral examinations and comments 
upon a text. His questions were frequently in the form of sorites, 
each one being a deduction from a preceding one. In this way the 
pupil was led to prove propositions which, perhaps at first he 
denied or doubted... . 
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Aside from Robertson perhaps the greatest of the teachers, to 
summarize, were the previously mentioned: Nicholas, Brown, Clay. 
Pope, Breckinridge, Barry, Boyle, Mayes, Marshall, Woolley, and 
Madison C. Johnson. The bent of the teaching in Transylvania, and 
especially in the law department, was Democratic. Of thirty senators 
in Congress, largely from the West and South, who had graduated 
from Transylvania, all but five were partisan Democrats. Of eighty- 
two representatives in Congress sixty were Democrats. ‘Twenty-one 
Transylvania graduates became governors of various states, and 
all except four were Democrats. Four professors—W. T. Barry, 
Henry Clay, Thomas A. Marshall, and John Pope—became mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. All except Marshall were 
Democrats. Of the professors five—William T. Barry, Jesse Bledsoe, 
James Brown, Henry Clay, and John Pope—became Democratic 
senators. In the Hall of Fame are statues of five men associated with 
Transylvania, namely, Stephen Austin, Henry Clay, U. M. Rose, 
Francis P. Blair, and Jefferson Davis. Austin, Rose, and Davis were 
Democrats. This recapitulation from Kerr, should make clear the 
influence of Transylvania and show that the law department had 
few rivals during its zenith. 

The closing years of the medical school revealed less controversy 
than preceding years. Teachers, however, came and went and pupils 
declined. As a result of the election of August 12, 1852, James M. 
Bush secured the chair of surgery, Henry M. Bullitt that of general 
and pathological anatomy and physiology, John R. Allen that of 
materia medica and therapeutics, Samuel M. Letcher that of obstet- 
rics and diseases of women and children, and H. M. Skillman that 
of anatomy. Samuel Annan yielded the chair of the theory and 
practice of medicine to W. S. Chipley in 1854. J. R. Allen gave 
up the chair of materia medica, botany, etc. to A. K. Marshall in 
1856 and Marshall relinquished it to B. P. Drake the next year. 
From 1854 to 1857 inclusive, according to Dr. Peter, unless other- 
wise indicated, the faculty consisted of: Ethelbert L. Dudley, 
surgery; James M. Bush, anatomy; William S. Chipley, theory and 
practice; Samuel M. Letcher, obstetrics, etc.; Henry M. Skillman, 
physiology and institutes of medicine; Alexander K. Marshall, 
materia medica and botany (1856); Benjamin P. Drake, materia 
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medica and botany (1857); and Robert Peter, chemistry and 
pharmacy. 

At the beginning of this period, 1850-51, students in the medical 
department numbered only fifty. Bravely, however, the officials 
fought the losing struggle. ‘The change in time of the medical course 
in 1850 from winter to summer, they said, was a success, despite 
the widely published statements “that the Transylvania Medical 
School had been dissolved.’ Students ranged in the low fifties, 
1851 to 1854 inclusive. Apparently the reduction in the cost of 
the course by a third, or to $70, had little or no effect on enrollment, 
other possibly than the temporary checking of the decline. The 
payment was due in advance. For those who had attended two full 
courses the charge was only $45. The matriculation fee was $5, 
the graduation fee $25, and the demonstrator’s ticket $8. Board 
was advertised at $2 to $3 a week. 

In the late summer of 1854 the medical department announced 
the resumption of the winter session, which would start November 
Ist and last four months. Especially emphasized was the establish- 
ment of the College Clinic “in which many Surgical Operations 
and cases of disease are exhibited to the class.” R. R. Taylor’s 
editorial, in the Kentucky Statesman, August 18, 1854, gave lavish 
praise to the clinic and insisted: “We are fully justified in saying 
that no medical institution in the country has an abler or more 
efficient Faculty.”’ The resumption of the winter term after an 
interim of three or four years will succeed, he predicted. All 
branches of business, he continued, are successful. He asked: Why 
should Transylvania fail? ““We see no reason,” he concluded, “why 
this school may not fully maintain its ancient reputation and 
standing.” 

In his introductory lecture, November 6, 1854, the brave and 
hard-fighting Dr. Peter, referred to the great number of rivals 
and border warfare, but said that bitterness was declining and that 
with internal improvements, enrollment would again rise. The 
Transylvania medical degree, he insisted, has always been highly 
esteemed. 

Such an institution as this [he declared] so well endowed, so well 
established, with so extensive a reputation—so rich a fame,—can 
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never die!—Languish, it may occasionally; but, while ill-sustained 
and ephemeral schools may spring up, with a mushroom growth, 
only to perish after the lapse of a few years for want of a proper 
foundation, the old, endowed and established college will still sur- 
vive;—sustained against the caprices of the times by its deep anchor 
in the past. 


Yet his optimism was premature. Enrollment in 1854 for the 
spring and summer sessions was fifty-three, but for the summer 
and winter session of 1855 it fell to thirty-eight. Of the fifty-three 
students, thirty-three came from Kentucky. Alabama and Tennessee 
contributed four each and Missouri and North Carolina two each, 
a far cry from the time when the first three states mentioned con- 
tributed as many students as Kentucky. Eight other units furnished 
one student each, namely, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, South Carolina, Texas, and the foreign country of Germany. 
This loss in non-state students shows declining prestige as well as 
growing medical development elsewhere. 


GRADUATES OF TRANSYLVANIA MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


1844 59 | 1848 i Walid tatay 23 | 1856 1] 
1845 38 | 1849 49" )T853 ge Tea 9 
1846 64 | 1850 BO oo 31 | 1858 ps 
1847 68 | 1851 ar leap 29 1/1859 6 


The school continued to advertise, at least in state papers, until 
the end. For example, in 1858 it advertised in a Frankfort paper, 
the Tri Weekly Commonwealth, July 14th and July 20th, that its 
forty-second session would start on the first Monday of November 
with a faculty of nine. Its student body in January, 1858, was only 
twenty-seven. A year later the student body was twenty-three. Only 
six students graduated in February, 1859. ‘“‘And so ended the first 
cycle of the Medical Department of Transylvania University,” 
wrote Dr. Robert Peter, who gave the last valedictory address. The 
Transylvania faculty of medicine, wrote a friendly Frankfort paper, 
the Trt Weekly Commonwealth, August 30, 1859, has scattered. 
L. M. Lawson has become dean of the Medical College of Ohio. 
B. F. Richardson has also gone to Cincinnati. Benjamin W. Dudley’s 


| 
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name appeared as Emeritus Professor of Surgery at the Kentucky 
School of Medicine in Louisville. 

From 1850 to 1857, “the existence of the school seems to have 
been a heroic struggle against fate.” Despite the fine medical hall, 
“colossal in size and surpassing in architectural beauty,’ and despite 
fairly liberal endowments and apparatus superior to anything in the 
Mississippi Valley and perhaps on the continent, the school lan- 
guished. From year to year classes decreased. With no more graduates 
than teachers in 1857 the faculty soon disbanded. Dr. Peters seems 
to have held on a year or two longer, but eventually he, too, yielded. 

Five factors loom high in the failure. One was the competition, 
often unethical, of other schools, as in Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
Nashville. A second factor was the difficulty of obtaining enough 
material for clinical instruction. A third cause was the final retire- 
ment of Dr. B. W. Dudley, the maker and the molder of the school. 
A fourth factor was the difficulty and delay in establishing necessary 
railroads. This unfavorable factor, also affecting other departments, 
seemed to increase with the introduction of steam transportation. 
Still another cause of decay affecting the medical department, 
perhaps the most important of all, was the friction and jealousy 
well-nigh continuous. 

The medical school, to summarize, during the thirty-nine years 
of its continuous existence, 1817-1857, taught 6,456 pupils and had 
1,881 graduates. These students and graduates went to all parts of 
the United States and to foreign countries carrying their knowledge 
and using it to improve health and to prolong life. One of its staff, 
1838-1848, T. D. Mitchell, should be excused for his fulsome praise. 


For its vigorous prosperity and the rapid increase of its classes, 
the medical school of Transylvania is without a parallel [he eulo- 
gized]. Certainly in the United States there is nothing comparable 
to it. This is the highest eulogy the institution can receive. The 
most eloquent and forcible language in praise of it would be spirit- 
less and feeble contrasted with the power of the foregoing figures. 


In the brilliant annals of Transylvania’s medical school three 
intellectual giants tower high, even above other giants worthy of the 
highest commendation. 
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The first of these giants was Dr. Samuel Brown, a man of hand- 
some presence and great personal magnetism. He held a medical 
degree from Aberdeen and received regularly various journals from 
London. He was a pioneer in the fight for inoculation against small- 
pox. “It is to him that they are indebted for the introduction of 
cowpox,” wrote F. A. Michaux. “He had at that time inoculated 
upwards of five hundred persons in Kentucky, when they were 
making their first attempts in New York and Philadelphia.” Brown, 
according to Lucile N. Napier’s master’s thesis, suggested a method 
of preparing ginseng for the Chinese markets where it was supposed 
to have great medicinal value and to well-nigh guarantee the birth of 
male children. He also proved that steam could be applied to the 
distillation of spirits. Too, he was one of the pioneers in recom- 
mending the operation of lithotrity. He was the founder of Kappa 
Lambda Society, a local medical organization, and he promoted 
cood fellowship among medical students. He sponsored needed 
medical legislation, advocating a state board for the recommenda- 
tion of prospective doctors about a half-century before it came. ‘This 
brilliant scientist was a member of the Transylvania medical faculty 
from 1799 to 1806 and again for a while, 1819-1825, in the golden 
era of President Horace Holley. 

A second giant of the medical department was Dr. Benjamin W. 
Dudley. Gigantic in size, dictatorial in temperament, impetuous, 
loud-talking, pompous, hard-fighting, sharpshooting, and brilliant 
this Transylvania alumnus made history. Educated here in the 
Pennsylvania medical school, and in Europe, chiefly Paris and 
London, where he spent about four years specializing in anatomy 
and surgery, he made a notable contribution to the medical school. 
He was a key leader in its reorganization and he taught continu- 
ously from 1815 to the end of the 1849-50 session. With his short 
experience in 1809 in an unsuccessful reorganization attempt, he 
thus gave about thirty-six years of his life to Transylvania. In the 
medical department he taught both anatomy and surgery until 1844 
and thereafter until his retirement in 1850 he held the chair of the 
principles and practices of surgery. Meanwhile, he served as a prac- 
ticing physician in Lexington. Perhaps, rather ironically, David 
W. Yandell referred to him as ‘the confessed leader of American 
lithotomists’” with about 225 operations to his credit. Especially 
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cautious and believing that careful preparation of a patient was 
essential to success, he operated one hundred times before he lost a 
case. In all, he lost only five cases. ‘Ten times he refused to operate. 
Steady nerves, delicate touch, high concentration, and prompt de- 
cision marked his work. He invariably used the gorget. Once he 
removed a stone three and a half inches by two and a half inches 
in short, or eleven inches in circumference, before those present 
knew that he had encountered trouble. The patient recovered. In 
his normal practice, “a puke and purge, a purge and puke,” says Dr. 
Calvert, “were used alike in tuberculous diseases, affections of the 
hip-joint, spine, etc.” Few and practical were his publications. In 
one of his earliest articles he insisted that epilepsy might be caused 
by pressure on the brain and that frequently it could be relieved by 
trephining. 

Robert Peter, dean at the time of closing, was the third giant. 
Active in literature, law, medicine, and one of the most famous 
analytical chemists of the day he served the medical faculty well 
from 1833 until its dissolution. ‘Then for many years he occupied 
various chairs in the different colleges into which Transylvania was 
merged. Dr. Peter was an expert in soil analysis, crop rotation, use 
of artificial fertilizers, and the like. He participated in the State 
Geological Survey. The field men, David Dale Owen and Sidney 
Lyon, suffered from poor health. Dr. Peter supervised more than 
1,100 analyses of soils, subsoils, rocks, minerals, ores, coals, and 
vegetables ashes (1854-1860). The published report contained four 
volumes and elicited high praise. Peter used four specimens: virgin 
soil, cultivated soil, subsoil, and underlying rocks, according to Dr. 
Francis G. Davenport. Although he used great care in his work, he 
was humble enough to recognize possible inaccuracies. ‘The versatile 
professor contributed a valuable history of Fayette County and Lex- 
ington and a history of Transylvania University. He, moreover, 
collected much of the material for the history of its medical school. 

Meanwhile, Morrison College struggled on under James B. Dodd. 
It economized in its advertising bill from time to time. In 1853 
a four-line advertisement, Kentucky Statesman, August 30th, stated 
that Morrison College would open on Monday, September 5th. 

Some of the blame for the decline of Transylvania dates back to 
the Methodist regime. In the autumn of 1848 the authorities lost 
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two bonds of $1,000 each and they received no interest after that 
date. M. C. Johnson, chairman of the trustees, on January 31, 1854, 
presented a petition for relief. Under proper safeguards the legisla- 
ture granted relief without recorded opposition. Carelessness in 
handling its financial affairs, of course, caused criticism. Dodd, now 
signing himself as president, invited the public to attend the public 
examination of the students of Morrison College. ‘Those examina- 
tions started on Wednesday, June 28, 1854. In the autumn of the 
next year, the authorities advertised all three departments. Morrison 
College, including the preparatory department, then had eight 
teachers. 


The Trustees of Transylvania University [ran an advertisement in 
the Kentucky Statesman, October 3, 1856] wish to employ a Prin- 
cipal of a Classical School, about to be established by them in con- 
junction with the City of Lexington as a Preparatory Department of 
the University. 

Persons desiring the appointment will make it known to the 
undersigned, or J. C. Butler or J. W. Cochran, and furnish any 


testimonials they may have. 
M. C. Johnson 
on behalf of Trustees 


Lexington, Oct. 3 


The despairing trustees made an effort to lift Transylvania from 
the pit of despondency characteristic after the withdrawal of Meth- 
odist support by a petition to the general assembly of 1855-56 for 
the establishment of a normal school. Seven trustees—M. C. Johnson, 
Benjamin Gratz, J. J. Hunter, G. B. Kinkead, R. W. Woolley, 
W. A. Dudley, and Joel Higgins—signed the brief memorial which 
made a conditional offer of the property to the state. The trustees 
noted that numerous superintendents had “repeatedly urged the 
propriety and importance of the state establishing an institution, 
where teachers may be prepared and qualified to take charge of the 
common schools, and where superior education could be obtained 
by the youth of the state, without passing beyond its limits.” The 
policy of such an institution, “though intimately connected with, 
if not absolutely necessary to, the working of the common school 
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system,’ we shall not attempt to explain. That is for “the wisdom 
of the general assembly” for “those whose appropriate duty is to 
present it for your consideration.” 


Having charge of the oldest [the memorial continued] if not the 
only state college to which belong grounds and buildings well 
adapted for such an institution, with an amount of funds which 
would afford considerable aid to the object, the trustees have deter- 
mined to tender to the commonwealth a surrender of the literary 
department of the University with its property and funds, for the 
purpose and upon the condition of an institution of learning being 
organized under the control of the state, and permanently located 
upon the grounds so surrendered. 


The present property, the trustees continued, is made up almost 
entirely of donations from Lexington and from individuals who 
live near here. Virginia’s endowment went largely into the “old 
college edifice” which was destroyed by fire. The state of Kentucky 
has granted little help. 

The property and funds to be granted are subject to certain 
conditions. Chief of these are: 


1. The main college building carries the name of “Morrison Hall” 
in honor of its founder, Colonel James Morrison. 

2. A sum of $20,000 donated by the same man “must be devoted 
to the perpetual endowment of a professorship, to be called 
‘The Morrison Professorship.’ ” 

3. The City of Lexington and the members of the Transylvania 
Institute have the right “‘to send one student, free of tuition fees, 
for each sum of five hundred dollars donated by them.” 


We have no power, the trustees continued, to change the above 
conditions or violate the trusts imposed on us. The third condition, 
the legislature itself has guarded by an act passed in the session of 
1838-39. By it the legislature can make no change in charter or 
organization of the university, “without the consent of a majority 
of its trustees, which consent, on the terms herein contained, 1s 
given by this memorial.” 

The trustees then listed the property and funds belonging to the 
literary department: 
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1. Ten acres of land within the city limits. The land and Morrison 
Hall, located on it, are worth about $40,000. 

2. The Blythe lot, or five acres of adjoining land, cost about $5,000. 
The city and individuals made the purchases possible. 

3. The dormitories located on the above lots cost about $10,000. 

4. The old college lot, donated by Lexington citizens about a half- 
century ago, has on it only the janitor’s house and schoolroom. 

5. Bonds and stock worth about $58,919.47. They yield an annual 
income of $3,567.38. 


The total property and funds, the trustees estimated, exceed 
$100,000 in value. Only a proper organization by the state is neces- 
sary to make them “immediately useful.” 

The committee on education, to whom this memorial was re- 
ferred, reported a measure for the reorganization of Transylvania 
University on February 26th. Three days later the House began 
the consideration of the bill and its amendments. 

The preamble referred to previous legislative enactments “‘to 
extend the means of a common school education to all the youth of 
the State,” adopted later as a part of its organic law, and enlarged 
voluntarily by the people who voted increasing taxation on two 
occasions by large majorities. For efficient operation of the school 
system, competent teachers, preferably citizens of Kentucky are 
necessary. At the time of its founding the state intended to make 
‘Transylvania a state institution. It possesses great advantages in 
grounds, buildings, endowments, libraries, and various properties, 
possessions, and franchises. These the trustees offer to the state ‘for 
the successful execution of a plan combining every advantage of a 
normal school with those which can be derived from general uni- 
versity instruction.” For such reasons the committee believed that 
the proposed bill should be enacted. 

Paragraph one provided for a board of trustees consisting of the 
governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, chief justice of the 
Court of Appeals, the attorney general, the speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the superintendent of public instruction, ex 
officio and the seven petitioning trustees actually in office at the 
passage of the act. The trustees not ex officio shall never exceed 
seven and the trustees in office and their successors shall have the 
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power to fill vacancies from citizens of this state only. Within ninety 
days after the passage of this act the trustees shall hold a meeting at 
a time and place set by the governor. Five members shall be a 
quorum for the discharge of duties as successors to the present 
board, which shall then cease. ‘The present board shall within ninety 
days in writing give the governor “‘their consent to all the alterations 
in the organization of ‘Transylvania University made by this act.” 

The second paragraph gave every county the right to send one 
pupil to the university free. Every city with separate representation 
and every county with more than one representative received “the 
right to keep one pupil, but no more, for every member it may send 
to the lower branch of the general assembly.” The total number of 
these free pupils was 116, and the act limited their course to two 
full university years. These pupils bound themselves under a written 
obligation of honor to teach in the common schools in the counties 
from which they had been sent “for a period at least as long as they 
have been themselves taught as aforesaid.” Each pupil thus taught 
was to receive $1.50 “per week during the entire term-time he may 
be taught as aforesaid.” The school commissioners of the different 
counties selected pupils and such appointments “‘shall be considered 
a public distinction and reward of merit, and shall be conferred on 
the most worthy, without regard to any other consideration.” 

The law had ten other paragraphs with various provisions. 
Selectees must be sixteen to thirty inclusive and two-year residents 
of the state with good moral character. ‘They must be chosen not less 
than one nor more than four months before the opening of the 
collegiate year on the first Monday of September. The act specifically 
stated that the law and medical schools were as “‘completely under 
the control of the board of trustees” as formerly and that the board 
could make regulations for students not planning to be teachers. 


The whole system of instruction and course of studies in Transyl- 
vania University [read paragraph ten] shall be arranged by the board 
of trustees created by this act, with special reference to the fact 
that the department of said university hereby re-organized is in- 
tended to furnish the commonwealth of Kentucky with a sufficient 
and constant supply of good teachers, who are to be citizens of the 
state while at the same time it may incidentally afford the means 
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of instruction to pupils who may not have in view the profession 

of teaching. ... 

The same paragraph insisted that there be a president and a 
minimum of four professors for the academic department, with each 
department considered “a school in itself.” It required that all 
branches usually taught in district schools and the theory of the 
practice of teaching “be embraced in some one or other of the 
professorships of Transylvania University.” The trustees appointed 
and dismissed teachers by majority vote. The legislature insisted on 
a written report at every biennial session. It was to deal with the 
condition of the school, the number of the pupils, and the condition 
of those pupils. 

The support stipulated in the next paragraph was $12,000 for two 
years from the common school fund. ‘This money was to defray the 
expenses of the future teachers, to pay the salaries of professors and 
teachers, and to meet incidental expenses. ‘The funds accruing to 
Transylvania from other sources, about $3,000 yearly, could be used 
for salaries and incidental expenses. Salaries were to be paid half- 
yearly and could be augmented, if the trustees desired, from the 
fees of pupils who did not receive gratuitous instruction. The last 
section reserved to the general assembly “the right to alter, amend, 
or repeal this act, or any part of it, at any time hereafter.” 

On February 29th the House rejected the bill by a vote of 45 to 
42. On the next day, however, John B. Auxier moved that the bill 
be reconsidered. ‘The House set the time for reconsideration at 
twelve noon, March 4th, and at that time agreed 57 to 30. It then 
passed the bill 56 to 37. Four days later the Senate passed it without 
recorded opposition. The governor made the measure a law on 
March 10th. 

Someone, apparently President Lewis W. Green, a native of 
Kentucky, former student of Transylvania, and a Center graduate, 
who had relinquished the presidency of Hampden-Sidney College of 
Virginia to come to Transylvania, felt the necessity of explaining the 
new organization and of answering criticisms. He stated that to the 
literary department, or ‘‘Morrison College,’ were attached two 
professional schools—law and medicine, all three being “under the 
general charter and title of Transylvania University.” The “act to 
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reorganize Transylvania University and establish a School of Teach- 
ers’ transferred all properties of Morrison College to a board of 
trustees appointed by the legislature. ‘The preamble to the bill gave 
the object as the combination of ‘every advantage of a Normal 
School with those which can be derived from general University 
instruction.” 

‘The reorganized school included five separate schools, one being 
the normal school. Although incorporated with the other depart- 
ments, the normal school retained its distinctive characteristics and 
had its own distinct professors. Two teachers, with the advice and 
help of the president, classified and instructed pupils in the primary 
and most essential subjects. ‘They also supervised the more minute 
details of organization. Over them the university faculty and board 
exercised control. Besides the two teachers devoted entirely to the 
normal school, the president as professor of moral science and the 
professor of physical science gave special instruction designed to be 
of particular benefit to prospective teachers. Such pupils thus 
enjoyed the experience of specialists and the excellent apparatus of 
the university. 

The unalterable purpose of faculty and board is to educate 
teachers for the country, the writer said. For this purpose the money 
appropriated by the state is sacred. For this purpose the normal 
school is carefully organized. Each pupil who accepts an appoint- 
ment is “pledged to master the studies in that department.” He 
cannot neglect those studies for the pursuit of “higher studies of 
the college proper.” If, however, he possesses marked knowledge of 
the studies of the normal school, a faculty vote may allow him to 
devote some time to the advanced studies. The entire university 1s 
thus open for his benefit and wider improvement. “Our distinct 
purpose,” read the announcement, is “to insure accuracy in the 
lower branches, yet afford every opportunity and stimulus for prog- 
ress in the higher.” Such opportunity, already seized by some, 
“makes not only an abler man, but a superior teacher.” It will 
increase the number of educated men. It will raise up “men for the 
State, as well as instructors for our schools.” If any pupils desire ‘‘to 
return and complete their studies here, all the advantages of the 
University are gratuitously offered,” stated the writer. 
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That individual also pointed out advantages of the normal 
school to other departments of the university. One of these, he 
said, is “the infusion of so large an element favorable to study, 
morality, and good order. So many full grown men, sober, discreet, 
studious, decorus in all their demeanor.” Their influence affects all 
departments and has supplied ‘a most healthful impulse to our 
enterprise in its very commencement.” The great defect in all 
institutions, he held, was the lack of thorough scholarship and 
mental discipline. Like many a college man today, he placed the 
blame for this lack on the “total want of accurate instruction and 
thorough discipline in the early stages of education.” Concerning 
this great defect and its possible conquest he wrote: 


... This is an absolutely unmanageable evil. It meets and thwarts, 
and baffles, and disheartens, at every point and in every department, 
the most enthusiastic, energetic, and conscientious instructor. It is 
fast reducing us to be a nation of superficial sciolists and empty 
drivellers. It is a crack in the foundation which runs through the 
whole superstructure, mounts to the dome, and endangers all. We 
may plaster it over, ingeniously and skillfully but the weakness 
remains. WORSE STILL, AND WORST OF ALL, the very attempt to hide 
the defect recoils upon our moral nature, strikes in upon the inner 
man; and SHOWY PRETENSE BECOMES INEVITABLY MORAL TURPITUDE. 
Now the only remedy is a reform in the lower departments of instruc- 
tion. This can be effected by the Normal School only; by the stricter 
methods, and the more accurate requirements which it is enabled 
to enforce; thence it may be extended to the common school and the 
academy; and returning to the University in the person of pupils 
formerly trained in the Normal School, may constitute, in every 
class, a nucleus of trained, and disciplined minds around which 
others may gather, as examples of thorough and successful culture. 
The great design of education is not merely to communicate knowl- 
edge, but to discipline and invigorate the faculties; to render the 
mind, not passively recipient, but reproductive. For this purpose, 
the method adopted in every well directed Normal School, is not 
merely the best, but the only possible, or conceivable method. 
Require the instant reproduction; never allow the pupil to con- 
sider a subject mastered, until all the facts, principles, trains of 
reasoning, the whole process of investigation, can be distinctly stated 
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in language satisfactory to himself, and intelligent to others. This 
habit formed in the Normal School, and transferred to every depart- 
ment of the University would, of itself, suffice to revolutionize our 
system of education, and raise up a new race of thinkers, and men. 


The inauguration of Dr. Green, President of Transylvania, took 
place at My church [wrote the famous Baptist diarist, W. M. Pratt]. 
The day was fine and the house crowded. Governor Morehead 
administered the oath and made a short address and Dr. Green 
spoke an hour and a half. My choir discoursed Most excellent Music, 
and everything passed off well... . 


Naturally the papers favored this new effort to revive Transyl- 
vania University. Among the boosters were Editors D. C. Wickliffe 
and John T. Hogan of the Lexington Observer and Reporter. They 
stated on March 28, 1857 that the progress within a year “may be 
fairly considered as almost unparalleled.’ This, they said, was with- 
Out injury to any other interest or institution. It is ‘‘a clear addition 
to the whole amount of educated intellect in the State,” they 
insisted. 


. . . And when it is considered [they enthused] that the larger 
proportion of those receiving instruction in the Institution consists 
of young men who are to return as teachers to the respective counties 
from which they came and multiply themselves by the whole number 
of pupils whom they may instruct; and that this is but the com- 
mencement of an enterprise, which is destined to move on, perhaps 
for ages with increasing efficiency—the total results swell beyond our 
powers of calculation. 


‘The teachers, they predicted, will increase next year to 250 and 
the school will afford “a complete organization, inferior to none in 
the Union.” The authorities expected to reduce board to $2 a week 
or less. 

The same paper, on June 10th, advertised the annual commence- 
ment of ‘Transylvania University and the State Normal School at 
eleven o'clock, June 24th, with Governor Morehead as the speaker. 
It also advertised a reunion of the class of 1847 and of alumni for 
four o’clock the same afternoon in the chapel. It advertised that the 
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young men of the college and normal school would give addresses 
at eleven o’clock, June 25th. The president was to confer the degrees 
at that time. For the festivities it was extremely laudatory on June 
27th in praising the speeches of the governor, president, and four 
students (two from the normal school), the delightful music at 
intervals by Strauss’ band, and the large and discriminating audi- 
ence. 

Years have passed since a similiar exhibition was witnessed in the 
classic halls of Morrison College [commented the editorial], and 
we sincerely hope that she has met with her last reverse, and may 
hereafter continue prosperous and powerful. No institution in the 
country has passed through so many vicissitudes and changes. Some- 
times her chambers were literally filled with students from all por- 
tions of the land, and then again they would be desolate. Sometimes 
it seemed impossible to affect her wonderful prosperity, and then 
again it seemed as if her resuscitation was equally impossible. This 
has been the history of Transylvania for years, and we hope that 
this vibration between success and adversity, between power and 
helplessness, has now ended, and that hereafter her course may be 
onward forever. ‘That it will be so we have many reasons to believe 
and none to doubt, unless the mad and reckless spirit of party 
invades her classic precincts, and the gothic hands of demagogues 
are laid upon her. We have a Faculty that is unsurpassed in the 
land, and there is nothing that can prevent Transylvania from 
attaining an eminence that will pale her former glories, bright as 
they were, if the people of the State will vindicate the policy that 
now sustains and supports her. 


About two months later, August 26th, the paper announced the 
opening of Transylvania University and the State Normal School 
on Monday, September 7th. “‘Papers friendly to the Institution,” 
ran the announcement, “‘are requested to insert this notice for the 
information of distant students.” 

In accordance with the law, ten trustees, with C. S. Morehead as 
chairman, transmitted one report to the legislature. This report 
prepared by L. W. Green, the new president, pointed out compli- 
ance with the law and reorganization of Morrison College under 
five heads or schools, namely, School of Moral Science, with intel- 
lectual, moral and social branches; School of Physical Science, 
including chemistry, natural philosophy, astronomy, and cognate 
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sciences; School of Mathematics; School of Ancient Languages, 
including Greek and Latin and literature; and School for Teach- 
ing, including theory and practice and the art and science of teach- 
ing. ‘Iwo professors and an assistant taught the common school 
branches. And the trustees prided themselves that their require- 
ments, as directed by the legislature, gave the broad education ‘‘of 
liberal and enlightened men,’ far more effectively than “the 
ordinary Normal School of the country.” 

For the first year of the plan students in the academical depart- 
ment numbered 203. Eighty Normal pupils were in attendance, a 
record, Green claimed, for the first year as compared with any 
normal school in the country. The report stated that, with very few 
exceptions, the commissioners had done an ‘“‘eminently judicious job 
in the selection of the gratuitous students.” 


... After twenty years of intimate acquaintance with institutions 
in various parts of our land, and nine years experience as presiding 
officer, I can truly say, that I have never known an equal number, 
in any institution so full of all the elements of high promise and 
solid personal worth [said the president]. 

It is due in part, no doubt, to this element of modest and sub- 
stantial worth, and energetic self-dependence, in the Institution, 
that order and decorum have uniformly prevailed, and the admin- 
istration of the laws has proceeded quietly, with paternal admoni- 
tion, and without the necessity of serious discipline in a single 
instance. My most sanguine expectations, in this respect, have been 
surpassed. 


Green referred to the plan as the first one attempted in a southern 
state and, if supported liberally, “the commencement of an Institu- 
tion superior to any other in the nation” for the wants of our people 
and the education “‘of the poorest son of the soil’? who could have 
the advantages “now reserved exclusively for the wealthy.’ He also 
called attention to the numerous letters of inquiry. He spoke of 
the loss by death of an “able and tried instructor and the addition 
of three able men.” He commented on the free sheltering of forty 
Normal students in a large and commodious building originally 
intended as a dormitory for the students. Expenses, he said, did 
not exceed $2 a week for board, fuel, and lights. 
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The treasurer, W. A. Dudley, submitted the following report: 


RECEIPTS 
1856 
September | Balance on hand $ 337.69 
Interest received, viz 
On bonds city of Lexington $2,207.11 
On bonds Louisville and Frankfort R.R. Co. 1,750.00 
On bonds state of Kentucky 180.00 
On Kentucky Bank stock 110.00 
On cash deposit 150.00 4,50 /208 
Rents 500.00 
Tuition fees 651.10 
State appropriation 12,000.00 
17,885.90 
EXPENDITURES 
1856 
September 1 Paid professors’ salaries $9,792.10 
Paid support of Normal pupils 4,569.84 
Paid repairs and improvements 1,111.39 
Paid printing and advertising 558.98 
Paid desks and apparatus 451.22 
Paid fuel 211.83 
Paid insurance 165.00 
Paid general expenses 175.88 $17,036.24 
September | Balance on hand $ 849.66 


Dudley was careful to point out that the year ending September 1, 
1857 was an exceptional year. Interest exceeded that of normal 
years by about $800. ‘This was due to the facts that Lexington paid 
about $500 in arrears of interest, that the Lexington and Frankfort 
Railroad Company paid $250 “on an extension of the time of pay- 
ment of their bonds,” and that Kentucky paid $60 for interest due 
the previous year. The treasurer expected a diminution of $300 in 
rents for the next year, ‘inasmuch as one of the buildings heretofore 
rented out, is now gratuitously occupied by the Normal students.” 
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On the other hand, Dudley believed that expenditures for repairs 
and improvements and for printing and advertising would ‘‘be 
greatly lessened,’ while those for desks and apparatus would be 
“almost nothing.” 

John D. Matthews, under the date of February 28, 1857, gave an 
optimistic report to Governor Charles S. Morehead. He stated that 
every superintendent of public importance had urged a school to 
train teachers. He quoted Governor Charles A. Wickliffe in 1839, 
a year after the public school system was started, as favoring such 
a school and Governor Helm in 1850 as desiring highly qualified 
and trained teachers. He insisted that during the discussion the 
people had voted twice, “by very large majorities, to tax themselves 
for education.” Yet Matthews considered, to deny, two objections. 
One was that the support of the school should not come from the 
common school fund. The second was that the so-called transfer of 
the property was merely that of property that already belonged to 
the state. On this point he minimized unduly the small support 
given by the state: 


It results, therefore, that exclusive of Col. James Morrison, the 
city of Lexington, and the institute fund, the claims of all others 
as donors, including the state of Kentucky, must be limited to the 
inconsiderable exception—not exceeding in value $3,000. Other 
donations were doubtless made, of which I find no records among 
the legislative documents of this office. Now Transylvania Univer- 
sity tenders to the commonwealth, in buildings, apparatus, books, 
and, funds—advantages which would cost the state $200,000. 

The bosom of every patriotic and benevolent Kentuckian must 
expand with grateful emotions to a Divine Providence for the pros- 
perous condition of our educational interests during the past year. 
We need only to increase our energies, and rally our friends through- 
out the state to sustain the legislature in their noble work of estab- 
lishing a normal school, to perfect the labors of our predecessors 
in the glorious triumph of state education. That was the noble gift 
of a generous people, for the elevation of struggling and brave 
hearts, who pant to climb the steps of science, and to bless the rising 
generations. Hope manfully battles with difficulties. Those who 
doubt or hesitate must be met with appeals, and arguments, and 
figures, and facts, and our normal school will continue to shed its 
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charms and its blessings over our rapidly improving and prosperous 
commonwealth. Let such be sure they are right and lift the rallying 
cry, “Onward and upward.” 


Yet the superintendent in his next report, dated March 1, 1858, 
summarized the rise, progress, and ruin of the State Normal School 
in one sentence: ‘It had commenced, was favored with complete 
success, and the act which awakened it into maturity, repealed in 
the middle of its second year!” 

The decisive vote in the House seems to have occurred on January 
19, 1858, the law to be effective June 15th of that year. All property 
went back to the university “as if the act herein repealed had never 
passed.” The vote was 47 to 44. The Senate eventually agreed. 

Matthews, though saying that the occasion for argument had 
passed and that the school must close or be transferred to some re- 
ligious society, sought to review the course of the school. He referred 
to two defeated substitutes. One was that “the surplus fund raised 
by taxation in the county of Fayette for Common Schools” be ap- 
propriated to carry on the school as then planned, the chief differ- 
ence being the omission of aid for boarding. Jefferson County 
seemed willing to join. If the legislature had accepted the proposal, 
Fayette and Jefferson counties would have supported the school 
for the entire state. A second plan was to ask the voters to tax 
themselves an additional cent “for the exclusive purpose of support- 
ing Schools for Teachers.” Some believed that “the bill in force, 
and which would continue the existence of the School, would have 
to be repealed.” Some pointed to the increase of the state debt. The 
superintendent believed that the people, had they been given a 
chance, would have favored the school. 

Matthews then reviewed the chief objections to the normal school. 
Some contended that the commissioner might select his favorite or 
a relative; this, the superintendent said, would perjure him. A 
second reason for opposition was diversion of money from “Common 
School purposes.” Matthews replied that the qualifications of 
teachers “‘necessarily and legitimately’ belonged to “Common 
School purposes and to no other.” A third objection was imprac- 
ticability. A sufficient salary, objectors said, will obtain qualified 
teachers, but the normal school takes too long. All the states, 
Matthews said, were taking steps to provide teachers in their own 
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normal schools. “Mean schools are a curse—an unmitigated curse,” 
he argued. Kentucky is “‘solitary and alone,” he said, “in the suicidal 
work of destroying the most flourishing School for Teachers in 
America.” The school is practical. A fourth objection to the school 
was expensiveness. Education is costly, he said, but what is $12,000 
a year or even $20,000 to Kentucky, which has an income of 
$300,000. Young men trained in the normal school are no more 
likely to desert teaching than young men trained for other occupa- 
tions. He predicted that the “reaction would bury in forgetfulness 
those who” had “wrenched from their hands the property of our 
time-honored University, and restore that grand and glorious old 
Institution to the headship of our Free School System, with brighter 
and greener laurels around her unstained brow.” 
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WITH THE FAILURE OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL, OCCASIONED IN PART BY 
the Panic of 1857, but particularly by constitutional doubts and the 
characteristic niggardliness of the state legislature, Morrison College 
sank rapidly. An unsigned encyclopaedic article declared, speaking 
of Morrison College, that the school had eight professors and 
twenty-five students! 

Meanwhile the university was degenerating into a high school. It 
so advertised for the opening in the fall of 1858 as noted in the 
Lexington Observer and Reporter, August 14, 1858: 


‘TRANSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOL 


The Trustees of Transylvania are enabled to announce that on 
the Ist September, or soon thereafter, they will open IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY BUILDING a SCHOOL in which will be taught the HIGHER 
BRANCHES of a good English and Classical Education. 


M. C. Johnson, Chairman 


August 14 
Statesman copy to Ist September. 


About a year later, in the Kentucky Statesman, July 26th, the 
authorities advertised that Transylvania High School would open in 
the buildings of Transylvania University on the third Monday in 
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September. The school, its sponsors declared, gave a thorough classi- 
cal and scientific education. The faculty consisted of four men, 
namely: Richard Ford, A.M., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, who handled the ancient languages and ethics; Abraham S. 
Drake, A.M., former professor in Kentucky Normal School, who 
taught mathematics and English literature; H. Des Cognets, M.D., 
who handled the modern languages; and John E. Tallon, M.D., 
who taught chemistry and physiology. The term, twenty weeks, for 
the full course in classics and mathematics, cost $25; for English 
and mathematics, $20. For modern languages and chemistry there 
was an extra charge. The loss on scholarships was offset to a slight 
degree by a charge of $2.50 on the holders for incidentals. 

“The discipline of the school,” read the notice, ‘‘will be mild but 
firm. The system of instruction that pursued in the best High 
Schools. Parents sending to this Institution may be assured that the 
strictest attention will be paid to the morals and deportment of 
their sons.” 

Yet, many people continued to use the expression, ‘‘University.”’ 
The city council on January 26, 1860, thus postponed the election 
of a trustee for Transylvania University, ran the notice, until the 
next regular meeting. 

In the late summer of that year the authorities began to advertise 
the opening of ‘Transylvania High School on September 17th. Abra- 
ham S. Drake was principal and professor of mathematics and 
moral science. Robert Peter was professor of physical science. J. H. 
Bowles was professor of ancient languages. H. Des Cognets held 
the professorship of modern languages. W. Lockhart was tutor. The 
tuition in English studies for the twenty weeks was $20; in English 
studies and the ancient languages it was $25. These charges seem 
to have included incidental expenses as well as fees. However, there 
was an extra charge of $15 per session for modern languages and of 
$10 for physical science. Scholarship students continued to pay the 
$2.50 fee for incidental expenses. The authorities advertised the 
teaching of all branches taught in the best schools of Kentucky. 

When the Civil War began, the ranks of the older students suf- 
ered depletion. Drake relinquished the school. While the question 
of the principalship was under consideration, Robert G. Brank, 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, a cousin by marriage of 
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James Kennedy Patterson, suggested that Patterson apply. At that 
time the institution was, wrote William B. Smith in “James Ken- 
nedy Patterson, Pater Universitatis Kentuckiensis,” “the attenuated 
ghost of Transylvania, which had fallen alas, under ecclesiastical 
suspicion of liberalism and for years had ceased from Collegiate or 
University work.’’ Patterson, called “the lame scholar,’ was then 
teaching at Stewart College, Clarksville, ‘ennessee. 

Letters to a brother indicated that he had numerous classes at 
Clarksville. Apparently for 1859-60, they included Greek, geogra- 
phy, English grammar, and Latin reader, and in the afternoon 
Caesar, arithmetic, and algebra. He seems to have taught from nine 
to twelve in the morning and from two to four in the afternoon. In 
another letter he observed: “I hope much for the ultimate Success 
of the College and like the place, though my acquaintance is of 
course limited, yet extending since coming here. .. .” In a post- 
script to a letter dated January 26, 1861, he added: ‘“‘People here are 
getting mad for secession growing worse everyday.” His letters in 
January, 1861 also indicated growing dissatisfaction over monetary 
affairs at Clarksville. 

Stewart College closed in 1861. Patterson won unanimous elec- 
tion to the Transylvania principalship at $1,800 a year, an increase 
of $300 over his defunct position. He brought with him his brothers, 
William and Andrew, as assistants. In August, 1861, the three 
brothers went to the Blythe house, a sort of appanage of the uni- 
versity. The three began teaching on September 8th with about 
threescore students. An Englishman named White then had a 
private school at Woodlands. This school received support from 
John B. Tilford, William A. Dudley, and some other wealthy citi- 
zens. When the Pattersons began, the wealthy citizens dropped their 
support of White, and enrolled their sons in Transylvania. Soon, 
nonetheless, most of the older boys were in the armies, primarily 
the Confederate Army, and the pupils during the war were for 
the most part in the secondary classes, according to Mabel Hardy 
Pollitt’s study. 

Lexington sentiment was strongly southern. Teachers and pupils 
often revealed contempt for the Union. The city school report, 
made at a meeting on February 1, 1862 and reported in the Lexing- 
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ton Observer and Reporter, February 5th, revealed things disturb- 
ing to mayor and council. The authorities threatened with dismissal 
teachers speaking disloyal sentiments or encouraging or tolerating 
disloyalty on the part of pupils. They also sought to compel the use 
of city scholarships in Transylvania and lessen their abuse. 


Resolved [they said], That if any one appointed to a City Scholar- 
ship in Transylvania University shall neglect to avail himself of 
the privilege, under the regulations of the University, for the space 
of two weeks from the beginning of the session, or from the time 
of his appointment, or shall absent himself for that space of time 
after he has entered the University, he shall forfeit his scholarship 
for the time being: provided, he does not present an excuse satis- 
factory to the Principal of the University, of unavoidable detention. 

Resolved, That the Principal of the University be requested to 
report from time to time, to the chairman of the School Committee, 
the names of those who have forfeited their scholarships. 


Apparently the trustees of Transylvania University took little 
part in school affairs. At any rate, Dr. Robert Peter, at a stated meet- 
ing of the city council about a month later, March 6th, and reported 
in the same paper two days later, made a motion that a committee 
be appointed to “examine and report at the next regular meeting, 
the names of the Trustees of Transylvania University.” He served 
on the committee appointed. 

Meanwhile, the war was affecting Lexington. The Grand Masonic 
Hall by mid-February, as the General Hospital for Sick Soldiers, 
had 210 patients. One of the local papers, the Lexington Observer 
and Reporter, February 19, 1862, called it perhaps the most com- 
modious and best building in the state for that purpose. 

In the spring of 1862 the Federal authorities turned Morrison 
Chapel into a hospital. The school authorities then moved the 
seminary to the medical building on the corner of Broadway and 
Second streets, where it remained nominally until the close of the 
year. On September Ist, after the Federal defeat at Richmond, 
General Kirby Smith of the Confederacy occupied Lexington. When 
Morrison Hospital became overcrowded, the Confederate officers 
took over the Blythe house. However, the North won the battle of 
Perryville on October 8th. After that defeat General Bragg aban- 
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doned his position and the Confederates lost Lexington. The Union 
forces found Morrison College adequate and the Pattersons returned 
to the Blythe house. 

School did not open that autumn until after the battle of Perry- 
ville. William and Andrew Patterson had gone to Indiana for the 
summer and could not get back through the lines. William, weak- 
ened by malaria, died of typhoid fever on December 9th at the 
Indiana home and the father of the brothers died about two weeks 
later. James and Andrew Patterson filled the teaching duties. Yet 
the brothers advertised the school from September to as late as 
early December. One of the notices, cited in the Lexington Observer 
and Reporter, October 25, 1862, read: 


‘TRANSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOL 


THE FALL SESSION Of this Institution will open on the 15th of 
September, with a full corps of Instructors. Its success during the 
past year has exceeded expectation, and inspired confidence in its 
future enlargement and success. 

The Trustees and Professors desire to make it a working school, 
and to this end earnestly desire the full and hearty co-operation of 
its patrons, whilst its government will be kind and paternal, its 
discipline will be rigid and firm. 

Terms of Tuition—for English branches $20 per Session of five 
months. 

For classics and mathematics, $25. 

W. A. Dudley, Sec’y, Board 
J. K. Patterson, Principal 


August 30 


The Federal authorities retained possession of the Morrison Col- 
lege building and in the spring of 1863 took over the medical 
building in which the Pattersons were teaching. A few weeks later, 
May 22nd, as reported in the Louisville Courier the next day, fire 
perhaps from a defective flue completely destroyed that fine build- 
ing, occasioning a loss of about $90,000. The sick were saved. Mean- 
while, the authorities had scattered libraries, apparatus, museums, 
and the like in an effort to preserve them. Dr. James K. Patterson, 
according to Elizabeth M. Simpson, in the Lexington Leader, May 
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29, 1932, had the most valuable books taken to his house and piled 
on the parlor floor. The occupying forces had increased the damage 
to Transylvania by destroying the internal fittings of halls and 
recitation rooms. 

‘The school meanwhile met wherever possible, for a while in the 
Methodist parsonage on South Mill Street. The trustees gave their 
approval to the use of the proffered basement of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, after the burning of the medical hall. Still later, 
1863-64, the school moved to the building next to the Episcopal 
Church, or Christ Church Cathedral. Later still, 1864-65, it used 
“the oblong one storey building in Gratz Park, formerly occupied 
by the janitor and later designated as the ‘Kitchen.’”’ A long con- 
tinued advertisement, dated August 26, 1863, and used in the Lex- 
ington Observer and Reporter on November 11th, shows the 
publicity efforts. It reads: 


TRANSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOL 


The regular Academic Term of this Institution will OPEN on 
THE First MONDAY IN SEPTEMBER. 

The Board of Trustees have elected to fill the place of the late 
lamented Prof. A. M. Patterson a Prof. A. C. Hirst, a gentleman of 
fine scholarship and admirable faculty in communicating instruction. 

Tuition fees payable in advance. 

Classics and Mathematics $25 per session of five months. Common 
English branches $20. 

No deduction for absences. Beneficiaries on scholarships $2.50 
per session. 


Yet W. A. Dudley found extreme difficulty in getting away from 
the expression, “Transylvania University.’”’ And perhaps there was 
no need, for the high school and university were the same. A notice 
in the same issue dated September 12th read: 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Holders of Scholarships in Transylvania University are hereby 
notified to produce their certificates of scholarship for re-issue, to 
the undersigned without delay. The frequent change of ownership 
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and the fact that the University forms no complete record of the 
original issue renders this course necessary for the protection of all 
parties. 


During the session of 1863-64 little of note occurred. War occu- 
pied most minds. Hirst left in 1864, but J. K. Patterson obtained a 
Mr. Pattison of New Jersey and Walter Kennedy Patterson to help 
him with the lower classes. A modest advertisement started on 
August 20, 1864 in the same paper announced the first session of the 
high school’s last year. It read: 


TRANSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOL 


The first session of the Academic year of 1864-65 of this Institu- 
tion will begin on the second Monday of September. The com- 
modious and pleasantly situated building in the College Lawn will 
be occupied for recitations during the forthcoming year. Application 
for tuition should be made early in order to facilitate the consoli- 
dation and prevent the undue multiplication of classes. 


For terms apply to the Principal. 
W. A. Dudley, Sec Board 
Jas. K. Patterson, Prin. 


Aug 20 


“The Civil War. ... monopolized all the energies of our people,” 
summarized Dr. Robert Peter, ‘“‘and our University, like most other 
institutions of learning in this whole region of country lay measur- 
ably dormant, living only in small classes representing Morrison 
College and the Law Department.” 

Although the course for the Transylvania High School far sur- 
passed that of the average secondary school, W. B. Smith referred 
to it as “‘the shadow of a mighty name—with all its groups, buildings 
and endowments” swallowed up by the act of January 22, 1865 in 
Kentucky University. 

The main reasons why Transylvania did not live up to the hopes 
of the founders are summarized by Alvin F. Lewis under four heads. 
As was true of most academies, the initial endowment was too low. 
The state, moreover, never gave sufficient appropriations. Sentiment 
_ among the people was not strong enough to act as a goad. Never 
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made an exclusive state enterprise, in the second place, the state 
exercised partial control only. It had to associate itself with some 
church. Either alone might have succeeded in building an efficient 
university. Neutralizing each other, however, the two controls failed. 
Cooperation of the two types of control, in the third place, was 
rendered virtually impossible by the sensitiveness of the denomina- 
tions. ‘The Presbyterians in particular, knowing the prevalence of 
French deistic ideas among state leaders, felt, justly or unjustly, 
that these men were attacking their faith. The lack of a centralized 
management was a fourth cause of failure. University officials were 
not directly responsible to state authorities, who could themselves be 
checked by the people. In the main, by law or practice, the trustees 
were self-perpetuating. They must report their actions to no one 
except perhaps an occasional legislative committee. 

Yet, if the Biblical test, “By their fruits ye shall know them,” is 
applied, Transylvania was a magnificent success. Her medical faculty 
sent doctors to all parts of the country. Her lawyers practiced every- 
where. The eloquent Morehead declared that she “filled her as- 
semblies with lawgivers, her cabinets with statesmen, her judicial 
tribunals with ministers of justice, her pulpits with divines, and 
crowded the professional ranks at home and abroad with ornaments 
and benefactors to their country.” 

“Statesmen, jurists, orators, surgeons, divines, among the greatest 
in the world’s history—men of mark in all the professions and 
callings of business life,’’ according to Collins, passed through her 
walls. 

To avoid leaving Transylvania University as a defunct school 
attention must now be turned to two schools with which it merged. 
Bacon College at Georgetown had been founded by T. F. Johnson 
and the Christian Church after failure to secure control of George- 
town College. The next year the trustees were incorporated. 

Walter Scott, the first president, was a famous evangelist who 
liked to boast of taking “out of the bosom of the Baptists, the 
whole association [Mahoning of Ohio] whose numbers had swelled 
from 4 or 5 hundred to upwards of 2,000.” He had taught Latin and 
Greek at Union Academy, Long Island, and he taught nearly six 
years in an academy near Pittsburgh. In his teaching he emphasized 
the Bible, cultivation of faculties, ceasing to do evil and learning 
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to do well. However, his chief interest was evangelism, and he paid 
little attention to Bacon College. 

Alexander Campbell, a famous leader and editor of the Disciples 
of Christ, made occasional references to the college in his Millenial 
Harbinger, the one of December, 1837 being somewhat detailed. He 
insisted that the college was now in successful operation with D. S. 
Burnet of Cincinnati in charge in place of Walter Scott, previously 
referred to (in January) as pro tempore president, who had re- 
signed. At the close of the last session, Campbell said, students num- 
bered 203. “It is believed,” he continued, “‘no college in the West, or 
perhaps in the East, has ever risen more rapidly than this new 
school.” He referred to its “learned and talented Faculty,” freedom 
from sectarian influence, and its practical “‘plan of adapting its 
course of instruction to the genius of the age.” Campbell placed 
morality above everything else in school work. He said that teachers 
with whom he talked did likewise and that with the high morality 
and high learning at Bacon, parents could safely send their children 
to Bacon College. 


... Therefore we can now say, that we hope that all who wish 
their sons well educated in all that is valuable in literature and 
science, without any hazard to their morals, will send them to 
Georgetown; and that our Christian brethren, especially will patron- 
ize and build up an institution of inestimable value to themselves 
and their posterity. ... 


The catalogue of 1836-37, while the school was in Georgetown, 
indicated 203 students and eight graduates. It had a stronger out-of- 
state appeal by far than did Transylvania University if the latter’s 
medical department is ignored. Of the sixty-two non-state students, 
twelve each came from Mississippi and Virginia, nine from Ohio, 
five from Tennessee, three each from Iowa, Louisiana, and New 
York, two each from the District of Columbia, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania, and one each from Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, and South Carolina. “F. T.” and “U. S. N.” also 
drew one student each. 

‘The early officers were Elder D. S. Burnet, president and professor 
of intellectual and moral science; Elder W. Hunter, professor of 
rhetoric and oration; S. G. Mullins, professor of ancient languages; 
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T. F. Johnson, professor of mathematics, natural science, civil 
engineering and drawing; Mordecai Yarnall, assistant professor of 
mathematics and civil engineering; T. Vincent, professor of modern 
languages; and V. V. Baldwin, principal teacher in the preparatory 
department. The tuition charged by the trustees was $20 in advance 
with $1 for fuel in the college, $15 in the preparatory school, and 
$10 for reading, writing, and spelling. The younger pupils paid fifty 
cents for fuel. Dues were payable in advance. 

In 1839 the school moved to Harrodsburg where its first session 
opened September 9, 1839 in a dwelling house. Samuel Hatch, 
M.D., was teacher. James Shannon, LL.D., then led the school, 
1840-1850. 

John T. Johnson’s effort, announced in 1839, to raise $100,000 
“did not elicit a sufficient response.” The tuition of $20, $30, and 
$50 respectively for the elementary, preparatory, and collegiate 
instruction could not keep the school going. James Taylor, a lawyer 
not a member of the church, engineered the move to Harrodsburg. 
In 1839 the Newton Society incorporated and the next year the 
Franklin Society was incorporated. The legislature in 1841 enacted 
a measure to help Bacon and other colleges. Yet support was paltry. 

In the mid-1840’s an unsigned address on the influence of Bacon 
College on the spread of the Gospel pointed out to the Christian 
public the advantages of a proper endowment for Bacon College 
“on the non-professing world and the dispas[sjionate and truth 
seeking professor of Religion.” ‘The school has few patrons, but it 
has done much with little. If you will only support it more, the 
writer pleaded, it will accomplish more. Just think of the young 
men whom the school will train and who will win others. On the 
other hand, think of “the great and revolting drawbacks which its 
discontinuance would exert on the progress of the true principles 
in the eyes of the world and the Consequent disgrace to our cause 
and Mortification to all the true sons of enlightened Christianity.” 
How the enemies of religion and even the sectarian world will 
rejoice, he said, if you allow the college to die. 


. .. Redeem ourselves from the Mere Supposition of Suffering this 
institution to linger & die [he pleaded], & place it on an high 
eminence or above the Casualties of Chance, & from which it may 
defy, the Shafts of its enemies & calmly and surely proceed to the 
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accomplishment of the object of its creation, viz, the overthrow of 
Religious errors & the Spread of the Gospel. 


Efforts to raise money, however, encountered little success. ‘The 
so-called ‘“T'wo Dollar Fund” and “Sacred Heart Fund” were unpro- 
ductive. Even the payment of a 5 per cent commission on the 
latter had little effect. Thus S. Sweeney raised $80 for the “Sacred 
Heart Fund” and by other small collections ran his total up to $103 
and his commission to $5.15. ‘These financial difficulties meant low 
salaries and irregular pay for teachers. 


THE Trustees of BACON COLLEGE [read a too optimistic advertise- 
ment approved January 8, 1848 and inserted in the Frankfort Daily 
Commonwealth five days later by Samuel Ayres, clerk pro tem|, 
take pleasure in announcing to its friends and patrons, that the sum 
of $11,000 has been raised, by voluntary subscription, to liquidate 
the debt due by said Institution; that the Institution may now be 
regarded as free from all its embarrassments, and in possession of 
property necessary to its usefulness, which has cost about $20,000 
besides a nucleus for an endowment, consisting of near $5,000 in 
Northern Bank Stock, $2,000 in Road Stock, donated by individuals, 
and from $7,000 to $8,000 in subscriptions, annually falling due. 

They avail themselves of this occasion to tender to the friends 
and patrons of the Institution their grateful acknowledgements for 
the timely aid which their liberality and philanthropy have afforded, 
and which has been the means of saving from entire loss, an insti- 
tution which has already done much to advance the standards of 
Literature and Science, and to confer their blessings upon many, 
some of whom are meritorious and deserving, but unable, otherwise, 
to prepare themselves for future usefulness in an elevated sphere. 

They take this occasion to say, that the doors of this Institution 
have never been closed against the poor, because of their poverty. 
They sincerely hope that no necessity may ever exist to compel a 
different course. 

As BACON COLLEGE may now be regarded as permanent, we solicit 
for it the continued aid of all its friends. Send up your young men, 
and entrust them to our care. We will do what we can, so to form 
their characters and cultivate their minds, as to make them orna- 
ments to society, a blessing to their parents, and rich legacies to 
the age in which they may live. 


as 
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This is to certify that we, members of the Faculty of Bacon 
College [read a despairing communication signed by James Shannon, 
Henry H. White, George H. Matthews, and Samuel Hatch shortly 
thereafter], received from all sources whatever less than five hundred 
and fifty dollars each on account of Salary for the Scholastic year of 
1848-49. Sept. 4th, 1849. 


About a year later, or in 1850, Bacon College closed because of 
lack of financial backing. Early in 1856 a legislative act to amend the 
charter of Bacon College allowed the members of the Christian 
Education Society to elect the college trustees. In the winter of 
1856-57, Major James Taylor and John B. Bowman of Mercer 
attempted to secure a successor to Bacon College. Success attended 
their efforts and ‘Taylor Academy’s preparatory school opened. In 
September, 1858, the academy, meeting in the Bacon College build- 
ing, had nearly one hundred students. On January 15, 1858 the 
state legislature incorporated Kentucky University in an act to 
amend the charter of Bacon College. Its first session, that of the 
College of Science and Arts, with almost two hundred students in 
attendance, opened September 19, 1859. 

Kentucky University was located in Harrodsburg. Robert Milli- 
gan became president of the College of Arts. The builder of this 
school, however, was John B. Bowman, a graduate of Bacon College, 
class of 1842, and a son of John Bowman, one of the incorporators 
of the college and a grandnephew of Colonel John Bowman, one of 
the incorporators of Transylvania Seminary. 

At the fireside, in the field, and on the highway, Bowman raised 
$150,000 in 150 days. For notes payable in easy installments “he 
gave transferable certificates of stock with attached tuition coupons 
at the rate of thirty dollars a session to the amount of the subscrip- 
tion.” Transylvania made an offer of union in 1860 and the Board 
of Curators of Kentucky University considered it at their June 
meeting. Then came the war. Students declined from 194 in the first 
session of 1861 to 174 then to 113, and then to sixty-one as a mini- 
mum in the fourth session. On October 8, 1862, the morning of the 
battle of Perryville, the Confederates seized the college building for 
use as a hospital. In February, 1863, the university received authori- 
zation to lend its funds. Next year tragedy struck. On the forenoon 
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of February 16, 1864, fire, fanned by a high wind, ruined the col- 
lege building in half an hour. The next morning, however, instruc- 
tion resumed in the basement of the Christian Church more or 
less after the fashion of a Bible school. The loss of building, ap- 
paratus, and library promoted the union sentiment. 

Transylvania University had secured anew, by act of February 21, 
1862, authority to obtain aid from any “educational corporation or 
society, or any religious denomination, an endowment not less in 
value than fifty thousand dollars.” ‘The endower was to have repre- 
sentation by trustees agreed to by the college. ‘They were to enjoy 
equal powers with other trustees in the appointment and removal 
of teachers and officers. The agreement was to be as binding as 
though made by legislative act. Trustees, too, could be increased. 
The agreement had to be recorded in the clerk’s office of Fayette 
County to be effective. 

Anticipating the numerous objections to the removal of Kentucky 
University from Harrodsburg and its union with the Agricultural 
College and Transylvania University, some friends of the Agricul- 
tural College quoted the bill for its establishment and answered 
“the studied attempt’ to misrepresent provisions of the bill. In the 
House in committee of the whole, M. C. Johnson and Attorney 
General Harlan spoke in behalf of the bill; B. Magoffin and James 
D. Hardin spoke for certain citizens of Mercer. After passing the 
House 64 to 18, the bill went to the judiciary committee of the 
Senate. ‘That body, too, spent several days in discussing the measure 
and their vote was for it, 20 to 10. The charge that the measure was 
enacted into law without proper discussion thus falls to the ground. 
Furthermore, as early as December 10, 1863, L. J. Bradford, P. 
Swigert, and Zeb Ward, the committee appointed by the State 
Agricultural Society, had recommended the acceptance of Transyl- 
vania’s offer, according to the Louisville Daily Journal, February 
23, 1865. 

To L. J. Bradford, chairman of the agricultural committee, 
“Justice” had written from Lexington under the date of December 
8, 1863 concerning Transylvania’s liberal offer which “above all 
sectarian influence” and with the agricultural fund to be “used 
exclusively to sustain the State Agricultural College,’ and with 
funds and college “‘subject to the control and supervisory manage- 
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ment of the State, through a Board of Visitors’ appointed by the 
governor. By the liberality of Transylvania and Kentucky University 
the state will secure buildings and lands necessary for the Agri- 
cultural College “without one cent’s cost to the people, and she 
further secures for the children of the state access, free of charge, 
to all the departments of what is destined to be the finest university 
in the West,” argued “Justice.” I can understand, the writer con- 
tinued, why some Harrodsburg individuals and their friends try 
to make members of the legislature and members of different de- 
nominations believe that the Agricultural College is ‘“‘to be exclu- 
sively a sectarian institution for the benefit of the ‘Reformers.’ ”’ 


An examination, however, of the bill which actually passed [he 
urged] will show, that, instead of any denomination using the state, 
the latter is using Transylvania and Kentucky University, through 
whom to obtain the lands, buildings, etc., necessary for the State 
Agricultural College—thus saving the State an expense, probably, 
of $200,000 from the treasury at once, and an indefinite amount in 
the future. The State has not formed an alliance with any religious 
sect, but has simply accepted a liberal and the Only PRACTICABLE 
OFFER from any quarter by which she could reap the benefits of the 
magnificent donation from the General Government without deplet- 
ing the State Treasury at a time when our people are groaning under 
taxation and financial disorders of every kind. 


Congress was offering aid to the states for the establishment of 
agricultural and mechanical education. Kentucky was entitled to 
about 330,000 acres of land. M. C. Johnson of Transylvania Uni- 
versity twice attempted to secure the Agricultural and Mechanical 
Arts School, but the legislature refused to heed the favorable 
recommendation of its committee. If the state had listened, wrote 
Professor George Roberts in “The University of Kentucky, a Brief 
History,” Transylvania might have been saved as a state institution 
and have had “‘a continuous history from its founding to the present, 
with a much earlier and larger development than the University 
of Kentucky had.” 

Where Transylvania failed John B. Bowman and Kentucky Uni- 
versity succeeded. Bowman recommended, when the state seemed 
reluctant to accept the land under the conditions imposed, that the 
State Agricultural College be made a department of Kentucky Uni- 
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versity, which was to absorb the university at Harrodsburg, Tran- 
sylvania, and the Agricultural College. He likewise favored the 
development of an experimental farm and necessary buildings and 
free instruction to three hundred students chosen by the state. He 
also pledged that the board of curators would in its agricultural 
department comply with the spirit of the congressional act for the 
encouragement of the education of the industrial classes. After a 
spirited discussion, but by a large majority, the legislature enacted 
a law embodying Bowman’s suggestions. ‘The curators of Kentucky 
University as a condition of removal bound themselves to reimburse 
the citizens of Mercer County for the $30,000 which they had con- 
tributed and also to supply $100,000 more for an experimental farm. 
Yet much heartache afflicted the curators of Kentucky University 
as their ‘““Minutes” reveal. At a meeting at Harrodsburg, September 
20, 1864, the removal of the college to a more eligible point won 
approval. The phraseology runs: 


Resolved I. That, the interests of the Ky. University require its 
removal to some more eligible point than Harrodsburg if practicable. 

Resolved II. That at the expiration of the present Collegiate 
[year] The University shall be removed and permanently located 
1 6 UAC ENTaY ar MTINN Ma OPMER ok Cr or its vicinity: provided the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars, or its equivalent, be secured from 
the Citizens thereof absolutely and in fee Simple for the use of the 
Institution by the next Annual Meeting in June. 

Resolved III. That a Committee of Five Curators be appointed 
to make all arrangements for procuring the ensuing writing the 
amendments to the Charter necessary to enable the Board to remove 
the University. 

Resolved IV. That . . . Committee ascertain and report at the 
June Meeting what amounts should in their judgments and equity 
be refunded to Donors in Mercer Co. in Consideration of such 
Removal. 

Resolved V. That this Board shall after the adoption of the 
Resolution II proceed at once to fill the blank therein. 


When the board voted on Resolution I, it was rejected 11 to 10. 
A discussion was then held on Resolution II, but the vote was 
postponed until an evening session. At that time a member moved 
to insert the word “Lexington” after the word “located’’ and strike 
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out the remainder of the resolution. It was lost 14 to 7. The vote 
on the original resolution was then taken and carried 11 to 10. 
Resolution III was then carried. When Resolution IV was consid- 
ered, it was moved to amend it by inserting the words “and all 
interest that may have accrued upon amounts paid in by them.” It 
was carried 14 to 7. The resolution was passed as amended. Next, 
Resolution V was carried to fill the blank. A motion was then made 
to fill the blank with the name of Louisville. It was lost 9 to 9 with 
three members not voting. A motion was next made to fill the blank 
with the name of Lexington. It was lost 10 to 9. A committee, it was 
resolved, should be given power to fill the blank. That committee 
was composed of President Milligan, J. B. Bowman, and Professor 
White. 

On June 20, 1865, the board assented to the act of the Kentucky 
General Assembly, approved February 28, 1865, for the consolida- 
tion of Kentucky University and Transylvania University. It also 
assented to the act approved five days earlier for the establishment of 
an agricultural and mechanical college in Kentucky. At the same 
meeting the board appointed a committee to report its acceptance 
of the two acts “removing Kentucky University to Lexington and 
consolidating Kentucky and Transylvania universities, and Making 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College a College of Kentucky 
University.” 

Eleven days earlier the Transylvania University trustees had 
signed the agreement for union. Their names were: M. C. Johnson, 
chairman, Benjamin Gratz, J. J. Hunter, D. S. Goodlow, George 
B. Kinkead, Joseph Wasson, and W. A. Dudley, secretary. The 
Kentucky University agreement of June 20th carried the signatures 
of C. T. Worthington, president, and John Augustus Williams, secre- 
tary. Under the date of June 28th, Governor Thomas E. Bramlette 
stated: “I... do hereby authorize and empower the Curators of 
Kentucky University to organize the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Kentucky, pursuant to provisions of said ‘act,’”” namely, 
the act approved February 22, 1865. 

The successful promoter of the consolidation movement had a 
dynamic personality. His appeal was: “Brethren you have failed to 
build up a College; now, then, let us establish a great University.” 
As previously noted, in a house-to-house canvas he had raised 
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$150,000 in 150 days. To the people Bowman argued that the uni- 
versity was the property of the people at large and that they should 
support it. To Lyman C. Draper, under the date of March 16, 
1865, Bowman wrote concerning his plans and his labors. 


... L resolved fhe declared in part] to build up here in Ky. a first 
class University, upon a broad liberal basis, commensurate with the 
wants of our age, and especially our Western Civilization—More 
Modern—American and Christian in its character than any I have yet 
known in our Country. I at least had such an ideal of a work, as I 
believed could be accomplished, and upon my own responsibility, 
voluntarily, and at my own cost, I determined to begin it, and 
devote an humble unselfish life to it... . 


By the beginning of the war, he observed, I had secured $200,000 
for endowment and had temporary buildings at Harrodsburg. 
“Providentially, and in the midst of a marked success,” he con- 
tinued, “our Buildings, Libraries, Apparatus, etc. were swept away 
by fire.” This opened, he wrote, a question of removal. Transyl- 
vania, with funds and property worth $160,000, had suspended, and 
the trustees offered us all of this if we would remove to Lexington. 
We agreed. Congress, meanwhile, he explained to his correspondent, 
had donated 330,000 acres of land script to endow an agricultural 
and mechanical college. The legislature agreed and the three con- 
solidated to form one university with ‘“‘a basis of about 600,000 
[dollars] for a great University.” Bowman stated that he proposed 
to raise $200,000 to buy Ashland, but noted that it was a “laborious 
campaign.”” About six weeks later, April 25th, he wrote Draper 
that he had raised $50,000 in thirty days. 

Bowman wrote much the same things to the legislature under 
the date of June 2nd, as noted in the Lexington Observer and Re- 
porter, July 19th. He referred to the raising of more than $500,000, 
announced the opening in September, and praised the fine facilities 
for education offered by the school. 


. .. We hope to have in a very few years [he said] a great univer- 
sity free, open, and accessible to the humblest youth of the land, with 
a pecuniary basis of not less than a million of dollars, organized 
upon broad, liberal principles, commensurate, in its scheme of 
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study and discipline, with the wants of the masses of our great and 
growing country, and for our advancing civilization. 

To the upbuilding of such a work I am willing to contribute, 
humbly and unselfishly what of manhood I have... . 


And as a general agent, more than any other one person, Bowman 
contributed to the early success of the school. 

Naturally the local papers rejoiced in the move to rejuvenate 
university life in Lexington. A letter, signed ‘‘Fayette Farmer,” 
and dated March 25, 1865, and appearing in the Lexington Reporter 
and Observer four days later, urged the raising of $130,000 to secure 
the school for Lexington. ‘““Those who lived in Lexington during 
the best days of old Transylvania,” he said, “know something of the 
life and energy, to say nothing of the increased character which 
were then given to Lexington.’ And the newspaper expected two 
hundred students at the opening of the school. 

In the Lexington Observer and Reporter, August 9th, an un- 
signed letter, but one asking a report to John G. Allen, pointed out 
that the chief objection to the location in Lexington was the disin- 
clination of the citizens to open their homes to the students at 
reasonable rates. He urged more consideration for the students. 


... We want to give the very best and cheapest educational advan- 
tages, and save you a heavy expense in sending your sons from 
home [he pleaded]. Besides it will bring into your pockets thousands 
of dollars every year, as it is also bringing already, an increased 
business and population. Will you, therefore, cooperate with us, 
in every way you can, in building up this enterprise, and thereby 
build up your own interests. We then appeal to you to open your 
houses, at as reasonable rates as you can.... 


On February 18, 1865, when the legislature provided for the 
removal of Kentucky University from Harrodsburg, protests ap- 
peared. Editorial comment after the protests had begun to pour in 
led the famous Frankfort Commonwealth, March 7th, to observe: 
“The justice and wisdom of the act establishing the Agricultural 
College in the form in which it has been done is greatly questioned, 
and doubtless efforts will be made to repeal the act.’’ However, only 
the unanimously adopted and indignant resolutions of the much 
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affected Mercer citizens, meeting at the courthouse in Harrodsburg 
on February 21, 1865, will be quoted. As noted in the Frankfort 
paper, February 24th, those citizens said: 


Resolved, By the citizens of Mercer county, the donors and patrons 
of Kentucky University, that the recent action of the General 
Assembly of the State of Kentucky, in passing the Agricultural 
College Act, is in violation of our vested rights, is illegal, unjust 
and unworthy the members of a just and impartial Legislative body. 

Resolved further, That said action, while it may be of general 
benefit to the State at large, is wrongly injurious to us, and what- 
ever motives may have governed the feelings and consciences of 
Representatives that satisfy them, the action of their body is emi- 
nently unjust and improper, and we hereby, in the name of our 
legal and constitutional rights, protec[s]t indignantly against the 
same. 

Resolved, ‘That we pledge ourselves to oppose the re-election of 
any man who, as Representative or Senator, voted for removing 
Kentucky University from Harrodsburg, for the reason that the 
same was done without authority of law. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be published in the 
papers of our State, and that a copy also be forwarded to our dis- 
tinguished Governor for his consideration. 


To the editors of the Union Standard under the date of Sep- 
tember 26, 1865, and published three days later, J. B. Bowman 
wrote concerning the interest in Kentucky University which was 
scheduled to open the first Monday in October. He directed appli- 
cants for admission to go first to the faculties for examination and 
classification, then to go to the treasurer to pay their tuition fees of 
$30, or present the Transylvania scholarship or Kentucky University 
coupon, each of which was good for a year’s tuition. The janitor’s 
fee of $5 was to be required of each student. The minimum age of 
admission was fourteen, but a primary school was to be opened for 
boys below that age for the benefit of donors who had paid the first 
installment of their subscriptions. It would, however, take students 
to a limited extent from non-donors on the payment of $30 in 
cash as tuition. “Pupils in this school,’ read the letter, ‘will be 
required to be proficient in the knowledge of the elements of the 
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English language, arithmetic and Geography.” Bowman urged the 
students to report the “first day of the session if practicable.” 


This institution [stated an editorial notice devoted to Kentucky 
University on Tuesday, October 3rd, four days later] having removed 
from Harrodsburg to this city, opened its seventh session yesterday, 
in the buildings of Transylvania University. President Milligan 
delivered a very able address to the students and patrons defining 
the duties and obligations of professors and pupils, and enjoining 
upon the part of both, a strict but generous adherence to them. The 
rolls of the University give good show of a successful future. 


Another short editorial in the Lexington Observer and Reporter 
the next day commented: “We are gratified to learn that the Ken- 
tucky University commenced its first session on last Monday 
[October 2nd] with a large number of students and that the pros- 
pects for its success are most flattering.” The number of students 
that autumn fell little short of three hundred. Open for business 
then were the Colleges of Law, Bible, and Arts and Sciences. A year 
later, on October 1, 1866, the A. and M. School opened with John 
Augustus Williams as its first president. Once more Lexington was 
a university town. And so she has remained. 

A recapitulation of Transylvania’s history prior to its continued 
career as Kentucky University suggests five distinct periods. One 
of these carries from the initial Virginia Act of 1780 to the merging 
of Transylvania Seminary with Kentucky Academy, effective on 
January 1, 1799. School actually opened in the home of David Rice 
near Danville with James Mitchell as teacher on February 1, 1785. 
About three and a half years later the trustees moved the school 
to Lexington, a more promising home. Growth was irregular until 
the era of Harry Toulmin, 1794-1796, a brilliant Unitarian preacher 
and teacher. His employment, however, offended the orthodox 
Presbyterians who had been the leaders in the formation of the early 
seminary and its main supporters. Accordingly, they withdrew and 
founded Kentucky Academy at Pisgah, which became a competitor 
of ‘Transylvania Seminary. When Toulmin, because of poor pay, 
unanimity required among the trustees for important business, and 
adverse criticism, offered his resignation, the Kentucky Academy 
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trustees proposed union. Caleb Wallace and John Breckinridge, the 
former for Kentucky Academy and the latter for Transylvania 
Seminary, were the chief leaders in the union. 

The second important period carries from the union to the com- 
ing of President Horace Holley in the autumn of 1818. James 
Moore, who had been replaced by ‘Toulmin, taught for a while in 
Kentucky Academy but came back to Transylvania Seminary shortly 
after Toulmin’s resignation. He became the first president of Tran- 
sylvania University and held office until 1804. More liberal and 
less complaining than in the early days, he stood for free inquiry 
and investigation. The conservative Presbyterians, however, dis- 
liked his attitude and his religion, now Episcopalian, and replaced 
him with James Blythe as acting president from 1804 to 1816. During 
that period they had a narrow control of the board of trustees, but 
they could not obtain an acceptable president. Nor could the lib- 
erals. Naturally the school suffered. Not until the days of Holley did 
enrollment consistently pass the hundred mark. Robert H. Bishop, 
as acting president, did an excellent job in preparing the way for 
Holley, and enrollment in his period did pass the century mark. In 
truth, in an early session of the Holley era enrollment actually 
decreased. 

Horace Holley, three times elected president, was one of the most 
talented men to grace any university presidency. Too, he was per- 
haps the most hated and the most loved man to walk the streets of 
Lexington. As eloquent as the best of his day, versatile, magnetic, 
and a good administrator, his era, the third of our summary, would 
have been the best in Transylvania’s brilliant history if he had 
received adequate financial and political support and if he himself 
had possessed sufficient tact, less vanity, and less stubbornness. The 
orthodox religious opposition, quieted temporarily by his arrival 
and by his pleasing personality, soon mounted to fever heat. AI- 
though he may be a fine orator, and an “elegant man,” said orthodox 
Presbyterians, he is, nonetheless, a New England Unitarian. Since 
his removal to the West, they charged, he has ‘‘carried his views 
to the border if not within the limits of infidelity.’”’ Because he 
seemed to sneer, some people thought, at the theory and practice of 
orthodox Christianity, some of the trustees became alarmed. Some 
strict disciplinarians, moreover, objected to his liking for innocent 
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pleasures and his occasional trips to the theatre, the ballroom, and 
the race track. Deceived by the proverbial hospitality that greeted 
him as a stranger, he, like many of his closest friends, underesti- 
mated the sectarian opposition which was merely biding its time. 
Favored by occasional lapses of tact on Holley’s part and its own 
unscrupulousness, the opposition procured Holley’s final resigna- 
tion in 1827. Yet this period was the first one in which Transy]l- 
vania obtained national, or at least southern, recognition and re- 
placed a one-year course comparable to that of a low-grade high 
school with a four-year course comparable to courses in such famous 
eastern schools as Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. The arts, law, 
and medical departments compared with the best in the country, 
thanks to Holley and his brilliant teachers. And their morals, judged 
by the standard of their age, were equal to the morals on most 
college campuses today. 

A fourth period lasted about thirty years, or to the late fifties. On 
the whole, the chief characteristics of this period were: the passing 
of any semblance of state support, the effort to secure help from 
various denominations, the loyalty of Lexington and vicinity, the 
failure of the law and medical departments, and the short-lived 
normal school. In turn, Baptists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Methodists had control of the institution. The glory of the Holley 
administration overshadowed their achievements, but during this 
troubled period enrollment in some years passed the peak of the 
Holley era. Often this was the case for the arts and legal depart- 
ments. If the medical school is omitted from the Holley era, the 
so-called “golden period” had little appeal. ‘The high point in Tran- 
sylvania history was in 1843-44 in the era of H. B. Bascom and the 
Methodists when a country-wide appeal by states was far greater 
than in the Holley era. True, part of this growth was due to the 
effective financial work of the Transylvania Institute and the self- 
sacrificing citizens of the locality. However, enrollment had fallen 
half before the Methodists relinquished control. Competition of 
numerous denominational schools and the rise of medical schools 
limited students. Slowly but surely enrollment in the professional 
schools declined, internal quarrels and unprincipled external oppo- 
sition being important factors in the case of the medical department. 
Both the law department and the medical department ended for 
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practical purposes in the late 1850’s. The chief bright spot in the 
ocean of gloom was the normal school, which pushed the enrollment 
beyond the two hundred mark temporarily in 1857, despite the 
virtual death of the law and medical departments, but the legisla- 
ture, influenced by the Panic of 1857 and questions of constitution- 
ality, ended its temporary meager support in 1858. 

Proud Transylvania meanwhile, to note the fifth period, was 
sinking to the high-school level, but remained a good high school. 
War called away the older pupils, but Abraham Drake, James K. 
Patterson, and other heroic teachers wrestled with a few score 
students and war problems. When first the Union forces, then the 
Confederate forces, and then the Union forces again, took over 
school buildings, the school met on or off the campus in church 
basements, temporary quarters, or even in the janitor’s former home 
on the campus. Meanwhile, Bacon College, Kentucky University, 
the prospective agricultural and mechanic arts school, and Transy]- 
vania combined into Kentucky University, due to the outstanding 
and untiring efforts of John B. Bowman. Transylvania supplied the 
buildings and grounds and school opened for some departments in 
Kentucky University, early in October, 1865. The Agricultural and 
Mechanical College became the State College of Kentucky in 1878, 
the State University of Kentucky in 1908, and the University of 
Kentucky in 1916. Not until 1908 was the new Transylvania Uni- 
versity born by legislative act. Seven years later the name became 
‘Transylvania College. And today the institution is one of the best 
small colleges in the country. 
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80, 81, 95, 96 

Crouch, B. F., and Methodist withdrawal, 
238 

Crowe, Charles, teacher, 221 

Cuming, Fortescue, author, 82, 308 

Cunningham, Robert M.: on Cooper, 93; 
Holley, 97, 98, 126; correspondence of, 
307 

Cynthiana News, cited or quoted, 254, 306 


Dandyism, and Holley, 130, 131 

Danville Kentucky Tribune, cited, 256, 
306 

Darby, Dr., and Drake, on winter session, 
247 

Darby, William, author, 64, 65, 308 

Davenport, F. G., author, 263, 308 

Davidson, Robert: author, 31, 32, 45, 66, 
67, 98, 100; elected president, 215; en- 
dowment of university, 215; Transyl- 
vania Institute, 215, 216; advertising, 
216, 217; expenses, 217; inaugural ad- 
dress, 218-221; faculty, 221, 222; law 
school, 222, 223; medical building, 223- 
225; rivalry of schools, 225, 226; Cross- 
Caldwell affair, 226-228; Cross’ troubles, 
228, 229; and the Methodists, 230; 
resignation, 230; enrollment, 230, 231 

Davis, Jefferson, famous pupil, 114, 258 
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DeBow, J. D. B., author, 254, 301 

“Democratic Tax Payer,” and Cross, 228 

Depreciation of currency: and Toulmin, 
26; and Bishop, 147 

Depression, and educational effects, 80, 
150, 212, 236, 251, 256, 278, 300 

Des Cognets, H., teacher, 279 

Desha, Governor Joseph, attacks 
Transylvania, 120-123, 151-154 

Devil, Holley’s comments on, 132 

Dewees, Mrs. Mary, author, 11 

Dictation of trustees, 70, 71, 181, 182 

Dimmit, and Holley and Fishback, 133 

Discipline, rules and application, 24, 44, 
65, 66, 72, 115-119, 144-146, 148, 164, 
228, 229, 279 

Dodd, James B.: teacher, 250, 251; acting 
president, 252, 253, 262, 264; corre- 
spondence, 307 

Drake, Abraham, teacher, 279, 300 

Drake, Daniel, medical teacher, 103, 107, 
108, 110, 121, 122, 247, 258, 259 

rie eek Lyman C., Bowman’s letters to, 
9 

Draper Manuscripts: quoted on Blythe, 
59; on Holley, 149, 150; on Peers, 174; 
on Bledsoe, 240; cited, 306 

Dudley, B. W., famous’ medical teacher: 
in controversy, 193-206, 226-229, 241, 
242; summary on, 262, 263; author, 
241, 263, 301, 302; other references to, 
63, 103, 106-109, 121, 139, 170, 190, 221, 
223, 236, 261 

Dudley, E. L.: medical teacher, 235, 246; 
author, 302 

Dudley, W. A.: treasurer’s report on 
normal school, 274, 275; other references 
to, 264, 280, 282, 284, 293 

Duels: faculty members, 108; students, 149 

DuLac, M. Perrin, author, 82, 308 

Dupre, Huntley, author, 112 

Dwight, Timothy, and Holley, 91 


Eaton, H. H., medical teacher, 170, 189, 
200, 201 

Eberle, John, medical teacher, 189, 208, 
225, 226 

Eclectic Institute, and Peers, 171, 201 

Educational facilities, colonial, 3, 4 

Elkhorn Association, Baptists, 88 

Endicott, Samuel, witness at Welsh trial, 
47 

Endowments, college, Davidson on, 220, 
221, 301 

“Enemy to Establishments, An,” quoted 
87, 88 

English school, proposed, 70 

Enrollment, university, or divisions, 65, 
69, 73, 104-107, 114, 122, 135, 159, 161, 
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166-170, 182-184, 187, 212, 225, 230, 231, 
234, 235, 239, 240, 242-246, 248-250, 2583, 
260, 278, 295, 297-300 

Episcopalians, 69, 126, 129, 182, 138, 149, 
217, 234, 252, 298, 299 

Episcopal Theological School, 182, 183, 
185 

Evangelical Congregational Churches, and 
Holley, 131, 132 

Everett, Edward, and books, 115 

Ewell, Major B. S., teacher, 221 

Ewing, Finis, on Blythe; 59, 88 

Examinations, nature of, 110, 111, 114 

Example: Holley's bad, according to 
enemies, 134, 149, 150; denied by 
students, 141, 142 

Expenses, student: 22, 23, 48, 62, 64, 75, 
108, 110, 165, 166, 169, 186, 191-193, 
910, 217, 218, 221, 228, 235,246, 249, 
259, 271, 2738, 295 


Experimental farm, proposed, 292 


“Fair Play,” and Holley, 136, 137 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, 
114, 128, 126, 150, 162 

Farrar, Asa, on Blythe, 59 

“Fayette Farmer,” on Kentucky Univer- 
sity, 295 

Fearn, Thomas, and medical professor- 
ship, 189, 197 

Federalism, charges of, 82, 83, 84, 87-89, 
95-97, 123, 130, 131, 135 

Fees, on scholarships, 279 

Fighting, students, 115, 145 

Filson Club History Quarterly, cited or 
quoted, 185, 205, 206, 305 

Filson, John, author, 11 

Fines, on trustees, 64, 69, 70 

Fires, and damages to schools, 159-161, 
165, 167, 265, 289, 290, 294 

Fishback, James: medical teacher, 60; be- 
liefs, 84, 104, 106; and Holley, 133, 148, 
149; author, 84, 302 

Flint, Timothy, author, 47, 302, 308 

Flower, Robert, author, 120, 308 

Ford, Richard, teacher, 279 

“Forthcoming”: and Holley, 145; author, 
302 

Frankfort Commonwealth, cited or quoted, 
192, 207,208, 212, 288, 254, 247, 248, 
295, 296, 306 

Frankfort Daily Commonwealth, cited or 
quoted, 288, 306 ' 

Frankfort Kentucky Palladium, cited or 
quoted, 86, 87, 89, 90, 92 

Frankfort Tri-Weekly Commonwealth, 
cited or quoted, 254, 260 

“Franklin,” author, 87, 88 

Franklin, Benjamin, and University of 
Pennsylvania, 3 


bonus, 
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Franklin Society, and Bacon College, 287 

“Free and Easy,” society, 76, 95 

Freidal, Frank, author, 185 

“Friend of Colleges, A,” author, 212 

“Friend of Transylvania, A,” author, 200 

“Friend to Education, A,” on Blythe, 70, 
71 

“Friend to Learning and Piety, A,” on 
Holley, 128 

“Friend to Truth, A,” on medical dis- 
putes, 197-202 


Garrard, Governor James; trustee, 8; and 
Toulmin, 27 

Gatewood, Henry, liquor dealer, 72 

General Hospital for sick soldiers, 281 
282 

Georgetown College: founding, 165; effort 
to seize, 285; referred to, 220 

Georgian, Savannah, Georgia, paper 
quoted, 83 

Ginseng, and Dr. Brown, 262 

Gordon, Dr. and gifts to Kentucky 
Academy, 30 

Graduates, defend Holley, 133, 141, 142 

Grand Masonic Hall, as hospital, 281 

Gratz Park, 16, 27, 283 

Gray, Hillery, noisy student, 66 

Green, Lewis W.: and presidency, 214, 
268; explanation of normal school, 268- 
271; commencement, 271, 272; organiza- 
tion of school, 272, 273; treasurer’s re- 
port, 274; Matthews’ reports, 275, 276; 
dropping of school, 275, 276; objections 
to school, 276, 277; author, 302 

Greenfield, Esther, author, 36, 308 

Griswold, H. A., and Peers, 171 

Guerin, Bertrand, teacher, 63, 69 

Guthrie, James, and Louisville medical 
school, 191, 199 


? 


Hall, Alexander, and land, 51 

Hall, Nathan, and Holley, 129, 145, 146 

Halsey, John J., teacher, 254 

Hanover College, student expenses, 165, 
166 

Hardin, James D., on behalf of Mercer 
citizens, 290 

Hardin, M. D., and Barry, 97 

Harlan, John M.: on Menefee, 230; on 
law faculty, 256; and Kentucky Univer- 
sity, 290 

Harrison, C. R., anti-Holley editor, 129 

Harrison, J. O., and Peers, 179, 180 

Harrods Creek, or town of Transylvania, 
33, 55, 64, 73 

Harvard College, 3, 207, 208, 228, 248, 299 

Hatch, Samuel, and Bacon College, 289 

Hawkins, John, and Transylvania Semi- 
nary, 16 . 


‘ 
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Health, in Lexington, 43, 110, 111, 120, 
186, 210, 218, 223, 261 

Hebard, Story, teacher, 174 

Helm, Governor John L., and normal 
school, 275 

Hirst, A. C., high school teacher, 283, 284 

Hogan, John T., editor, 271 

Holley, Horace: quoted, 83; election, 91, 
95-98; acceptance, 98; administration 
of: characteristics and beliefs, 99-103; 
enroliment, 103-107; medical school, 
107-111; law school, 111-114; finances, 
114, 115, 123; discipline, 115-119, 144, 
145; organization, 119, 120; investiga- 
tion, 120-123; Presbyterian attacks on, 
124-135; defense of, 135-143; divisions 
among Holley’s friends, 143, 144; Cald- 
well, 144; Bishop, 145-147; Sharpe, 147; 
Rafinesque, 147, 148; Fishback, 148, 149; 
lack of tact, 149, 150; rival colleges, 150; 
lack of funds, 150, 151; Governor 
Desha’s attacks, 151, 152; resignation, 
152, 153; death, 153; cited, 180, 187, 209, 
255, 298, 299; author, 302, 306 

Holley, Mary Austin, capable assistant of 
husband, 101 

“Honestus,” and location of university, 91 

Horine, E. F., author, 205 

Hospitals, during Civil War, 281, 282 

Humphreys, Charles, and Holley, 97 

Hunt, F. K., law professor, 256 

Hunt, John W., and Blythe, 155 

Hunt, R. P., attacks Cross, 228, 229 

Hunt, William Gibbs, editor, 87, 88, 109, 
fe loo, 143, 144 

Hunter, W., Bacon College teacher, 286 


Imlay, Gilbert, author, 11, 302 

Inaugural addresses: Holley, 101, 102; 
Woods, 156, 157; Peers, 172-174; Coit, 
185; Davidson, 217-221 

Indians: education of, 162, 163; and 
trustees, 7 

Influenza, medical student’s advice on, 
110, lll 

Innes, Harry, and Transylvania Seminary, 
8 


Intemperance, in university, 72, 165, 198, 
200, 226, 240, 241 

Investigation: Blythe, 72-79, 93-96; Hol- 
ley, 121-123; of 1838, 212, 213; of 1848, 
250, 251 


Jackson, W. C., letter to, from Parren, 111 

January, Derick, at Welsh trial, 47 

Jefferson, Thomas: and Toulmin, 27; 
democracy of, 84; and University of 
Virginia, 129, 139 

Johnson, Francis, and investigation of 
university, 72, 90, 93, 94 
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Johnson, Madison C., 233, 252-254, 256- 
258, 264, 274, 290, 293 

Johnson, T. F., and Bacon College, 285, 
287 

Jones, Elias, early teacher, 12, 13 

Jouett, Matthew, painter, 83 

Judd, R. D., author, 107, 112, 118, 308 

“Justice,” on merger of schools, 290, 291 

“Justitia,” and Holley, 137-139 


“Katholikos,” and Holley, 137, 138 

Kavanaugh, H. H., on Lexington aid, 216 

Kemp, J. L., teacher, 233 

Kendall, Amos, editor, 88 

“Kentuckian, A True,” and Holley, 137- 
139 

Kentucky Academy: formation, 27, 28; 
subscriptions to, 29, 30; grammar 
schools also, 30-33; rivalry over location, 
30, 31; financial affairs, 32, 33: Harrods 
Creek land, 33; union with ‘Transyl- 
vania Seminary to form Transylvania 
University, 33-35, 297, 298 

“Kentucky,” and Blythe, 90 

Kentucky Reporter, cited or quoted, 83, 
101, 109, 113, 133, 136-138, 141, 142, 306 

Kentucky Statesman, cited or quoted, 
209, 204, 209, 264, 278, 279, $06 

Kentucky University: charter, 289; funds, 
289; burned, 289, 290; union with 
Transylvania, 290-297, 300 

Kerr, Charles, author, 112, 113, 223, 256- 
258 

Kinkead, George B., law professor, 256, 
2575264, 295 

Kirkland, J. T., on Woods, 156 

Knight, N. R., on Woods, 156 


Koerner, Gustave, student and author, 
188, 302 
Land claims: Kentucky Academy, 32; 


Transylvania, 51, 52, 73 

Law school or department, 104, 111-114, 
121) 1Q20167.5168, 88) 189,222.) 228, 
239, 240, 256-258, 209 

Lawson, L. W., medical teacher, 242, 245, 
246, 258 

“Layman, A,” on Holley, 130, 135 

Leases, early, 12, 24, 33, 35, 73 

Leavy, W. A., author, 45, 59, 147 

Legislative, reports on university, 72-79; 
121-1237 159-164,) 212)'213..250, 251 

Letcher, Governor, R. P., message, 250 

Letcher, Samuel M., medical teacher, 258 

Lewis, Alvin F., author, 284, 285, 308 

Lexington Episcopal Society, and Univer- 
sity Hall, 169 

Lexington Grammar School, and Wilson, 
13 


Lexington Intelligencer, cited or quoted, 
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180-182, 186-188, 192, 193, 197, 209-211, 
213, 216, 306 

Lexington Kentucky Gazette, cited or 
quoted, 9-11, 12-14, 17, 25-27, 38, 39, 
40-42, 55-57, 64, 85, 89-91, 96, 97, 114, 
125, 128, 136, 143, 144, 147, 216, 222, 306 

Lexington Leader, cited or quoted, 282, 
283 

Lexington Observer and Reporter, cited 
or quoted, 227, 239, 243-245, 271, 272, 
278, 280, 281, 282-284, 294, 295, 297 

Lexington: praise of, 11, 65; relative de- 
cline of, 80, 81; Cuming on, 82; Niles 
Register on, 82; Holley on, 82, 83; 
Georgian on, 83; in Holley period, 120; 
in Woods era, 158, 160, 161; Coit, 186; 
money to university, 145, 215, 216; and 
Methodist control, 230; occupation of 
in war, 281, 282; a university town 
again, 297 

Liberals: and seminary, 16, 17, 27; and 
Welsh, 45-49; selection of president, 84- 
98, 125, 298, 299; defense of Holley, 
135-143 

Libraries, references to, 22, 40, 43, 60, 65, 
109, 115, 148, 160, 167, 169, 184, 191, 
192;) 207, 214, 215) 219, 221, 223-225, 
283 

Lieber, Francis, and presidency, 185 

Lindsey, Philip, and presidency, 96 

Literary Pamphleteer, on Holley, 129, 135, 
137 

Lithotrity, practice of, 262, 263 

Littell, William, famous graduate, 64, 305 

Lockhart, W., tutor in high school, 280 

Loring, James S., author, 99, 302 

Lots, town, 15, 32, 36 

Lotteries, use of, 14, 114, 134 

Louisville Courier, cited or quoted, 282, 
306 

Louisville Daily Journal, cited, 290, 306 

Louisville Journal, cited or quoted, 192, 
199, 203, 204, 226, 243, 245, 261, 306 

Louisville Medical School, 247 

Louisville, rivalry with Lexington, 80, 
125, 126, 189-193, 225-227, 243-245, 261 

Lunatic Asylum, and medical practice, 
169, 244, 304 

“Luther,” author, 87, 88 

Lutz, John, teacher and acting president 
at times, 167, 174, 180, 184, 230 

Lynch, Thomas H., teacher, 233 

Lynn, H. R., author, 256, 308 

Lyon, Sidney and geological surveys, 263 


McCalla, Andrew, chairman, 34, 72, 94 

McCalla, W. L.: on student petition, 54, 
55; and Blythe, 85; on Holley, 131, 145; 
correspondence, 307 

McChord, James: letters to Crothers, 80, 
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81; sermon, 85; letter on anticipated 
legislative action, 95, 96; on Holley, 
127, 129; and the Center presidency, 
150; author, 302; correspondence, 307 

McCullough, John, first medical graduate, 
108 

McCoun, B. H., teacher, 233 

McDowell, James, reputed Welsh favorite, 
47, 48 

McDowell, J., dismissal request, 116 

McDowell, Samuel, and Blythe, 87, 97 

McKee, Alexander, and land, 4, 51, 52, 55, 
73 

McKeehan, Alexander, teacher, 49 

McKenzie, Robert, and land, 4, 52, 73 

McLain, R. F., author, 6 

McMurtry, John, and new medical hall, 
223 


Madison, Governor George, death of, 87, 
97 

Madison, James, and Moore, 37, 49, 50, 59 

Madison, James, president, 27, 112 

Magoffin, B., and Mercer citizens, 290 

Marshall, Alexander K., medical teacher, 
258 

Marshall, Chief Justice John, and Brown, 
1] 


Marshall, Louis: acting president, 182, 
208, 210, 215; teacher, 216, 221 

Marshall, S. V., teacher, 174, 186, 189 

Marshall, T. A., law professor, 208, 221- 
223, 233, 256-258 

Marshall, T. F.: on Menefee, 229, 302; 
as orator, 256 

Matthews, George H., and Bacon College, 
289 

Matthews, John D., on normal school, 
275, 276 

Matthews, T. J., teacher, 121, 155, 159, 
167 

Mayes, Daniel, law professor, 168, 182, 
Baty 201, BOG aU 

Medical Hall, new, 213, 214, 222-225 

Medical Journal, of Philadelphia, quoted, 
110 

Medical Journal, of Transylvania, cited or 
quoted, 191, 200, 305 

Medical school, or department, discussed, 
105-111, 121, 168-170, 189-206, 240-247, 
258-263, 299 

“Melanchton,” and Holley, 139 

Menefee, R. H., brilliant graduate, 229, 
230 

Mentelle, M., and Blythe, 59 

Mercer County, protest against removal of 
Kentucky University, 295 

Metcalfe, Governor Thomas, and univer- 
sity, 159 

Methodists: control of Transylvania, 232- 
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252; other references to, 130, 132, 138, 
149, 230, 252, 263, 264, 299 

Mexican War, and university, 251 

Michaux, F. A., author, 262, 308 

Miller, Thomas, and Peers, 175, 179 

Millenial Harbinger, cited or quoted, 286, 
305 

Milligan, Robert, and Kentucky Univer- 
sity, 289, 293, 297, 308 

Mitchell, James, early seminary teacher, 
hy By 2971 

Mitchell, Thomas D.: on new medical 
hall, 223, 224; on Transylvania’s influ- 
ence, 261; other references to, 189, 221, 
200, 241, 245 

Monroe, John, law teacher, 112 

Moore, Benjamin, teacher, 186 

Moore, James: and ‘Transylvania Semi- 
nary, 14, 18; resignation, 19, 20; Ken- 
tucky Academy, 21; then Transylvania 
Seminary again, 31, 32; sketch of, 36- 
38; early talks to students, 38, 39; Pres- 
byterian attitudes, 38; his staff, 39; ad- 
vertising of, 40-43; business, 44; Welsh 
trial, 45-49; and James Madison, 49, 50; 
student petition, 50; land disputes, 51, 
52; report, 53; student petition in be- 
half of, 53, 54; replaced by Blythe, 55; 
finances, 55; “Hibernian Visitor” on 
university, 55-57; other references to, 
136, 298; papers of, 307 

Moot Court, Law School, 113 

Morehead, James T., graduate in legis- 
lature, 210 

Morehead, Governor C. S., 271, 272, 275, 
285, 302 

Moreland, J. R., on Holley, 131 

Morrison College, or hall: references to, 
174, 212, 214, 215; hospital for soldiers, 
281, 282 

Morrison, James, philanthropies of, 49, 
129, 159, 161, 209, 219, 250, 255, 266, 
275 

Morse, Jedidah and Holley, 91, 124, 307 

Morton, William, bill of to seminary, 16 

Mullins, S. G., Bacon College teacher, 286 


Napier, Lucile, author, 262, 308 

Nashville, rivalry of, 261 

Nashville Whig, quoted, 109 

“Native Kentuckian, A,” on Holley, 89, 
90, 135 

Newton Society, and Bacon College, 287 

Nicholas, George, law professor, 16, 17, 
Lil, 112, 208 

Niles Weekly Register, cited or quoted, 
82, 104, 305 

Normal School: proposed by Peers, 171; 
proposed again, 264-266; provisions of 
bill, 266-268; passage of bill, 268; ex- 
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planation of bill, 268, 269; advantages 
of, 270-274; financial statement, 274, 
275; praises for, 271, 272; Matthews 1e- 
ports, 275-277; cited, 300 

Nott, Dr. E., and presidency, 89 


“Observer, An,” on Holley, 130, 137, 138 

Odd Fellows, Independent Order of, and 
Transylvania, 252, 253 

Ogden, G. W., author, 100, 308 

Ohio Medical College, 226 

Old Court-New Court controversy, 113 
L156 4150 

“Omega,” on Holley, 130, 302 

“One of the People,’ on Presbyterians, 
159; 156 

Original sin, Holley on, 131, 132 

Ostrom, Velie C., teacher, 221 

Overton, James, medical teacher, 63, 107, 
306, 307 

Owen, D. D., and geological survey, 263 


’ 


“Paddy Money Man,” quoted on schools, 
10 

Parren, J. W., letter to W. C. Jackson, 
111, 307 

Paternalism, and students, 120, 164 

Patterson, Andrew, high school teacher, 
280-283 

Patterson, Colonel R., Welsh’s letter to, 
45 

Patterson, James K., principal, 280-284, 
300 

Patterson, Walter K., high school teacher, 
284 

Patterson, William, high school teacher, 
280, 282 

Pattison, high school teacher, 284 

Peers, B. O.: teacher, 103; acting presi- 
dent, 161, 171; inaugural address, 172, 
174; early business, 174, 175; dispute 
with trustees, 175-180; comments rela- 
tive to dismissal, 180-182; and Dr. Peter, 
201; author, 302, 303 

Perquisites: Blythe’s, 58; Holley’s, 134 

Perrin, F., teacher, 254 

Perryville, battle of, 281, 282, 289 

Peter, Johanna, author, 303 

Peter, Robert: author, 48, 97, 153, 183, 
303; defends Dr. Dudley, 195-206; rela- 
tions with Dr. Cross, 241, 242; summary 
of work, 263; other references to, 195, 
213,216, 221, 222,225, 233,279,281, 204 

Petitions, by students: on Welsh, 46; on 
deistical society, 50; in Moore’s behalf, 
53-55 

“Philo-Aristides,’” and Holley, 143, 144 

“Philo-Civis,” on Presbyterian board, 91 

“Philo-Honestus,” on new site for univer- 


sity, 91 
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“Philo-Truth,” on medical squabbles, 193 

Pierce, George T., teacher, 236 

Pinckard, Dr., T. B., attack on Dr. Dud- 
ley, 243-245 

Pisgah Grammar School, 29, 31, 32 

Pittsburgh Advertiser, cited, 200 

Pittsburgh Gazette, cited, 9 

“Pitt, William,” on university, 210, 211, 
303 

Poak, William, money due from Kentucky 
Academy, 32 

Pollitt, Mabel Hardy, author, 280, 308 

Pope, John, author and traveler, 11, 308 

Pope, John, law professor and senator, 49, 
G4, 84, 94, 95, 97, 98, 112, 155,258 

“Porcupine, Peter,’ author, 91 

Pratt, W. M., famous diarist, 271, 307 

Prayer, Holley on, 132 

Prentice, George D., editor, 202, 203 

Prentiss, James, on Holley, 91, 133, 134 

Prerequisites scholastic, 44, 72, 119, 169, 
254 

Presbyterians: found Transylvania Semi- 
nary, 4-6; oppose Toulmin, 20-26; found 
Kentucky Academy, 27-32; favor union 
of two schools, 32-35; harsh treatment 
of Moore, 37, 38; support Welsh, 45-49; 
oust Moore, 53-55; long continued sup- 
port of Blythe, 83-96; opposition to 
Holley, 96-98; war on Holley, 125-135; 
other references to, 149, 230, 234, 252, 
283, 297-299 

Pressley, S. P., on Holley, 131, 133 

Priestly, Joseph, influence on Toulmin, 20 

Private medical lectures, 208, 243 

Prizes, use of for students, 45, 49, 68 

Publicity: and Moore, 40-42; and Holley, 
119, 120; and J. K. Patterson, 282-284 

Quaker, story of and “sinful” clergyman, 
132 

Quorums, and difficulty in securing, 6, 7, 
1a 24, 25,49, CF 


Rafinesque, C. S.: author, 100, 303; 
teacher, 103, 109, 121, 122; and Holley, 
147, 148 

Rankin, Adam, and Holley, 125, 131 

Refectory, or commons, 103, 151, 155, 166, 
210, 212-214, 217, 248, 249 

“Reformers,” and Kentucky University, 
291 

Register, cited or quoted, 6, 7, 100, 112, 
305 

Relief Party, 

Rents: seminary, 15, 
income from, 66, 73 

Reporter, The, cited or quoted, 87-90, 97, 
306 

Report of 1816 on university: 


and university, 151 
32, 33; university 


historical 
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account, 72-74; faculty, 74; standing of 
school, 74; celebrity of professors, 75; 
future prospects, 75, 76; causes of de- 
cline, 76, 77; recommendations, 77-79; 
effects, 93-96 

Revealed religion, Holley on, 132 

Rice, David; and Transylvania Seminary, 
6-8, 28; and Kentucky Academy, 29, 
30, 297; on books, 59, 60 

Rice, Luther: on Holley, 91; 
dency, 93 

Richardson, B. F., medical teacher, 260 

Richardson, W. H., medical teacher, 103. 
107-109, 121, 170, 189, 193-205, 221, 236, 
241, 242, 245 

Ridgely, Frederick, medical teacher, 39, 
41, 50, 106 

Robbins, Asher, quoted on Woods, 155, 
156 

Roberts, George, author, 291, 308 

Robertson, George, professor of law, 168, 
188, 208, 216, 217, 2217 222,233,925, 
257, 303 

Roche, John: teacher, 103, 116, 121; and 
Holley, 149, 150; and Matthews, 155, 
159; resignation, 165; and drink, 240 

Rodabaugh, J. H., author, 145, 308 

Rogers, B. W., medical student, 247, 248 

Romeyne, John B., and presidency, 70, 
SO79T as 

Rose, U. M., in Hall of Fame, 258 

Rousseau, John A., teacher, 186 

“Rush,” on medical squabbles, 193 

Rutledge, Edward, and presidency, 167 

Rutter, P. S., teacher, 254 


and _ presi- 


Sacred Heart Fund, and Bacon College, 
288 

St. Joseph, Catholic college, 150 

St. Mary’s, Catholic college, 150 

Salaries: references to, 39, 40, 51-53, 55- 
57, 63, 64, 66-68, 70, 93, 121, 150-152, 
158, 161, 184, 213, 236 

Sanders, Lewis: and Blythe, 90; and 
Cooper, 93 

Saturday classes, objections to, 23, 24 

Sayre, David A., and Dr. Dudley, 202 

Scholarships, references to use of, 16, 21, 
35, 62, 63, 158, 221, 237; 251, Sanne 
273, 279, 281, 283, 284, 296 

py for Teaching, or normal school, 
273 

School of Ancient Languages, 273 

School of Mathematics, 273 

School of Moral Science, 272 

School of Social Science, 272, 273 

Scott, Walter: evangelist and Bacon Col- 
lege, 285, 286; author, 303 

“Sectarian, A,’’ quoted on seminary, 10, 
11 
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Senior, defends Holley, 142 

Shannon, Bacon College teacher, 287 

Sharpe, Ebenezer: teacher, 74; and Holley, 
125, 140, 147 

Shelby, Governor Isaac, and Transylvania 
Seminary, 28 

Shelby News, cited, 256, 306 

Short, C. W., medical teacher, 111, 122, 
167, 170, 193-206, 208, 226, 227, 242 

Shryock, Gideon, and Morrison College, 
165 

Silliman, Benjamin B., and medical ap- 
pointment, 189, 197 

Simonds, Ephraim, on disorganization, 167 

Simpson, Elizabeth M., author, 282, 283 

“Sinner, A,” and Holley, 137 

Skillman, H. M., medical teacher, 246, 258 

Slaughter, Governor Gabriel: death of, 
87, 97; and university, 151 

Slavery, references to, 210, 223, 235, 236 

Smith, B. B., and theological school, 182, 
183 

Smith, John, and discipline, 66 

Smith, General Kirby, occupies Lexington, 
281 

Smithland Herald, cited or quoted, 210- 
282 

Smith, Nathan R., medical teacher, 221, 
a, eae, 

Smith, Thomas, editor, 137 

Smith, William B., author, 280, 284, 308 

Society, Lexington: Cuming on, 82; Niles 
Register on, 83; Holley on, 83; Coit on, 
186; Koerner on, 188, 189 

Socinus: influence of on Toulmin, 20; on 
Holley, 95, 96, 128-130, 132-134 

Socrates, Holley on, 133, 141 

“Solon,” on Holley, 129, 130 

Sonne, N. H., author, 97, 151, 308 

“Spectator, A”: and legislative attitude, 
91; and Holley, 127, 136 

State Agricultural Society, committee of, 
on Transylvania offer, 290 

State College of Kentucky, 300 

State University of Kentucky, 300 

Steam navigation, effects on cities, 80, 261 

Steele, Andrew, early teacher, 29, 31, 50, 
53 

Sterrett James B., on life of medical stu- 
dent, 110, 111, 307 

Stevenson, Thomas B., editor, 233 

Stewards, duties and regulations, 23, 43, 
45, 46, 218, 248, 249 

Stewart College, and war, 280 

Stewart, James H., bill of, 33 

Stewart (or Stuart), Robert, and Holley, 
129 

Students, defend Holley, 139-141 

Studies: in seminary, 17-19, 21, 22; under 
Blythe, 61; Holley, 119, 120; Peers, 172, 
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173; normal school, 272, 273 

“Suggestor,” on colleges, 207 

Surveyors’ fees, and educational support, 
8, 9, 15, 33 66, 67 

Sutherland, George, tutor, 19 

Sweeny, S., collector for Bacon College, 
289 


“T and P,” on Holley, 130 

Tallon, John E., high school teacher, 279 

Tanner, H. S., author, 166, 167, 303 

Taul, Micah, author, 100 

Taylor Academy, founded and absorbed, 
289 

Taylor, Edmond, 
Land, 33 

Taylor, James, and Bacon College, 287, 
289 

Taylor, R. R., editor, 259 

Teachers, appointments: general, 39, 103, 
EAB 2BSpeSlO yp A155 22150233.) 254, 1279; 
and law school, 63, 103, 122, 168, 208, 
2092) 216, CAE, 221-223) 1233, | 256-258; 
medical school, 63, 103, 109, 110, 121, 
$VG, SEBO IST 221) 2335-242) 245, 5246, 
258-261 

Teachers’ Employment Association, pro- 
posed by Peers, 171 

Telford, William, and lease, 12 

Tenure, of office, 60, 119, 180-182 

Theses of 1823, attacked by Presbyterians, 
133 

Thomson, 
teacher, 31 

Tibbatts, J. W., report of committee on 
university, 159-164 

Tippecanoe Club, and Dr. Cross, 228 

Todd, Robert, chairman, 53 

Toulmin, Harry: elected president, 19; 
background, 20; early efforts, 20-22; re- 
port of April, 1795, 22-24; troubles, 24, 
26; resignation, 24-26; contributions to 
seminary, 26, 27; mentioned, 33, 297; 
author, 303, 307 

Transylvania College, present name, 300 

Transylvania Company, and seminary, 16 

Transylvania High School, 278-284 

Transylvania Institute, 215, 216, 228, 251, 
256, 299 

“Transylvanian, A,” quoted on seminary, 
10 

Transylvania Seminary: founding of, 4-6; 
early supporters, 6; early business, 6-8; 
moves to Lexington, 9; comments on, 
9-11; use of leases, 12, 13; early teach- 
ers, 13, 14; use of lottery, 14; work of 
James Moore, 14-18; finances, 15; ac- 
ceptance of Transylvania Company 
offer, 16; advertising, 17; character of 
instruction, 17, 18; Moore’s dissatisfac- 
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tion, 18, 19; election of Toulmin, 19, 
20; resignation of Sutherland, 19; early 
efforts of Toulmin, 20-22; reports of 
Toulmin, 22-24; resignation of Toul- 
min, 24-26; appraisal of his work, 26, 
27; rivalry with Kentucky Academy, 
27-33; union with, 33-35, 297, 298 
Transylvania, town of, near Louisville, 33 
Transylvania University: formation of, 
33-35; James Moore: elected president, 
36-38; his staff, 38, 39; advertising, 40- 
42; business, 43-45; Welsh trial, 45-49; 
salaries, 50, 51; land claims, 51, 52; com- 
plaints against, 52-55; finances, 55; Hi- 
bernian Visitor, 55-57; Blythe admin- 
istration: characteristics of Blythe, 58-60; 
state of the university, 60-63; humdrum 
business, 63, 64; visitors on, 64, 65; 
discipline, 65, 66; finances, 66-68; en- 
rollment, 69; building talk, 70; salaries, 
70; dissension, 70, 71; resignation, 71, 
72; investigation, 72-79; search for a 
liberal president: relative decline of 
Lexington, 80-82; efforts to stop decline, 
82-84; conservative efforts, 84-89; liberal 
efforts, 89-93; legislative investigation, 
93-96; election of Holley, 96-98; admin- 
istration of Holley: characteristics and 
beliefs, 99-103; teachers, 103, 104; en- 
rollment, 103-107; medical school, 107- 
111; law school, 111-114; finances, 114, 
115; library, 115; discipline, 115-119; 
organization, 119, 120; legislative in- 
vestigation, 120-123; Presbyterian attack 
on, 124-135; defense of, 135-143; divi- 
sions among president’s friends, 143, 
144; Caldwell, 144; discipline, 144, 145; 
Bishop, 145-147; Sharpe, 147; Rafi- 
nesque, 147, 148; Fishback, 148, 149; 
lack of tact, 149, 150; rival colleges, 150; 
lack of funds, 150, 151; Desha’s attacks, 
151, 152; resignation, 152, 153; Alva 
Woods era: Desha’s continued opposi- 
tion, 154; trustee defense, 154, 155; busi- 
ness as usual, 155; search for president, 
155, 156; inaugural address, 156, 157; 
business, 157, 158; destructive fire, 158, 
159; Tibbatt’s report, 159-164; rules, 
164; business, 164, 165; increasing com- 
petition, 165, 166; resignation, 165; in- 
terregnum, 167-170; Episcopalian era: 
Peers elected acting president, 171; in- 
augural address, 172-174; early business, 
174, 175; dismissal, 175-180; comments 
on, 180-182; theological school, 182, 183; 
finances, 183, 184; election of Coit, 185; 
inaugural address, 185; business, 185- 
187; enrollment, 187; law school, 188, 
189; medical squabbles, 189-206; Pres- 
byterians again: comments on, 207, 208; 
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business in 1837, 1838, 207, 208; sup- 
port, 208-213; efforts to secure new 
president, 214, 215; Transylvania In- 
stitute, 215, 216; expenses, 217, 218; 
Davidson’s inaugural address, 217-221; 
faculty, 221, 222; law school, 222, 223; 
new medical building, 223-225; rivalry 
with other schools, 225, 226; Cross-Cald- 
well dispute, 226-228; Cross’ troubles, 
228, 229; Methodists, 230; Davidson’s 
resignation, 230; enrollment, 230, 231; 
Methodist era: H. B. Bascom and _ fac- 
ulty, 232, 233; student body, 234, 235; 
business, 236, 237; student bickering, 
237; charity students, 237; cooling Meth- 
odist ardor, 237-239; law department, 
239, 240; Cross dismissed, 240-242; medi- 
cal troubles, 242, 243; Pinckard’s attacks, 
243-245; enrollment, 245-250; legislative 
reports, 250, 251; James Dodd, 251; 
deepening shadows with one gleam of 
sunshine: overture to Odd Fellows, 252, 
253; enrollment, 253; faculty, 253, 254; 
résumé of Clay’s interest, 255, 256; law 
school, 256-258; medical school, 258-261; 
three medical giants, 262, 263; loss of 
two bonds, 263, 264; rise and fall of 
normal school, 264-276; objections to, 
276, 277; rising from the ruins: Mor- 
rison College a high school, 278-284; 
reasons for decline, 284, 285; contribu- 
tions of, 285; Bacon College, 285-289; 
Kentucky University, 289-292; merger 
efforts, 292, 293; John B. Bowman’s 
work, 293-295; opposition to union, 
296; opening in Lexington as Kentucky 
University, 296, 297; summary of peri- 
ods of history, 297-300; bibliography, 
301-309 

Trotter, James, and Blythe, 90; and Hol- 
ley, 145 

Trotter, John Pope, and Presbyterian op- 
position, 133, 144-146 

Trotter, Samuel, chairman, 54 

Trustees, names of, 6-8, 27, 233, 264, 293 

“Truth,” on medical squabbles, 193 

Tuition, 7, 13, 21, 40, 45, 49, 50, 51, 62, 
64, 89, 112-114, 122, 123, 150-12 gies 
186, 188; 221, 235; 237, 246; (2495020, 
259, 266, 279, 282-284, 296 

“Two Dollar Fund,” and Bacon College, 
288 


“Ultor,’ and Holley, 133, 137 

“Ultor-Inultus,” and Holley, 133 

“Uncommon Sense,” and Holley, 136, 137 

Union Standard, cited or quoted, 296, 297, 
306 

Unitarians, or Socinians, and alleged doc- 
trines;\20; 21, 95, 96, 128-150 Acie zaoe 


Index 


University of Kentucky, 300 

University of Virginia, 208, 209 

Upas, or superstition tree, 139 

Usurpation, by national government on 
states, 21] 


Vaccination, and Dr. Brown, 262 
“Veritas,” on Caldwell, 245 

“Viator,” on Holley, 125, 140, 141 
Vincent, T., Bacon College teacher, 287 
“Visitor,” on medical school, 247, 248 


Wallace, Caleb: and Transylvania Semi- 
nary, 6, 7, 9, 10; and Kentucky Acad- 
emy, 29, 32; in union of two schools, 
33-35, 298 

Ward, William, surveyor, 12, 13, 15 

Warden, D. B., author, 65, 303 

Warfield, Walter, medical teacher, 50, 63, 
106 

War of 1812: and student enrollment, 69, 
70, 73, 75, 76, 89; and river cities, 890, 
125, 126 

Watkins, Joel, author, 11 

“Watson,” on Holley, 136, 137 

Watson, L. G., medical school teacher, 
242 

Wayland, F., on Woods, 156 

Welby, Adlard, author, 65, 308 

Welsh, James: teacher, 39, 41, 43; trial of, 
45-49 

“Western Citizen,’ on Holley, 130, 306 

Western Journal of Medicine, cited or 
quoted, 242, 243, 305 

Western Luminary, cited or quoted, 129, 
144, 148, 149, 165, 166, 306 

Western Monitor, cited or quoted, 84, 
87-89, 91, 127, 128, 135, 136, 143, 144, 
306 

Western Review and Miscellaneous Maga- 
zine, cited or quoted, 110, 305 

White, Henry M.: and Bacon College, 
289; and Kentucky University, 293 
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Wickliffe, Charles A., and Transylvania, 
216, 275 

Wickliffe, D. C., editor, 271 

Wickliffe, Robert Sr.: and university, 183; 
chairman, 185; advertising, 185, 186; 
medical trial, 193-197 ) 

Wickliffe, Robert J. Jr.: on support of 
university, 209; and endowment move- 
ment, 215, 216; on medical hall, 223; 
author, 303 

William and Mary, and Transylvania, 3, 
BO tee Te 

Williams, John A.: and college merger, 
293; president of A and M School, 297: 
author, 304 

William IV, of England, and book dona- 
tion, 223 

Wilson, Isaac, early teacher, 11-14 

Woods, Alva, and presidency: Desha’s 
continued opposition, 154; trustee de- 
fense, 154, 155; business as usual, 155; 
search for president, 155, 156; Wood’s 
inaugural, 156, 157; business, 157, 158; 
fire, 158, 159; Tibbatt’s report, 159-164; 
rules 164; business including construc- 
tion, 164, 165; increasing competition, 
165, 166; resignation, 165; cited, 180 

Woolley, A. K., law professor, 208, 221- 
223, 233, 256-258, 264 


Yale College, 3, 99, 185, 207-210, 220, 223, 
248, 299 

Yandell, D. W., author, 262, 263, 308 

Yandell, L. R.: medical professor, 170, 
193; in medical squabbles, 189-206; at- 
tack on Transylvania, 242, 243; author, 
304 

Yarnall, Mordecai, Bacon College teacher, 
287 

Young, John C., and presidency, 184 


“Zesner,” and Holley, 137, 139 
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